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HEMACARYA'S ARHANNITI: AN ORIGINAL 
JAINA JURIDICAL WORK OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES 
By 
J. Duncan M. DERRETT 


An Arhanniti attributed to the Jaina literateur and lexico- 
grapher, Hemacandra ( 11th—-12th cent. )!, is mentioned by WINTERNITZ? 
and by A. B. Kurru.? The (wrong) title Laghvarhanniti is. found*, 
but this could be due to the fact that the author refers explicitly to his 
Brhadarhannit, which is not traced. The work figures in the Madras 
New Catalogus Catalogorum,® where information appears which is 





1 . See A. A. MACDONELL, Sanskrit Literature (London, 1900), 432, 433; A.B. 
KxivH, A History of Sanskrit Literature ( London, O. U. P., 1941 ), index. 

2 M, WiNTERNITZ, History of Sanskrit Literature ( Delhi, 1967 ), I11/2, 604-5. 

` KEITH, op, cit., 464, 

Kxirz. P. V. Kanz, History of Dharmaśāstra I ( Poona, 1930), 760, correctly 

calls the work Arhanniti, He makes no use of the work, as bis excellent 

indexes reveal. ANE refers only to Hemacandra’s Yogasdstra at op. cit., 

V, 1441. 

See verse 64 below. The corresponding reference at the end of the Dayabhaga 

section is nob so clear. 

6 Vol. I( Madras, 1949), 290. Arhanniti attributed to the Jaina Svetàmbara 
writer Hemacandra, Good bibliographical particulars, i 
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neglected by WINTERNITZ and KErrH. There are not many manuscripts 
of the work, but since it is a Jaina production its circulation would be 
small whatever its age; however, the scarcity of manuscript testimony 
does consist with its being a later work than the corpus of the famous 
Hemacandra. 


I do not think the work could possibly have been written by 
Hemacandra, who was an etymologist and comparative linguist. My 
reasons are twofold.” He uses repeatedly the curious word misa in the 
sense profit, interest. Misa, the scope of which is known,’ is nowhere 
evidenced in this sense, its proper meaning being ‘deceit’, ‘trick’ as 
certified by Hemacandra himself? The usein the Arhanniii must be 
due to a tendentious policy on the part of the author who was writing, 
we must remember, for a community in which moneylending was a 
traditional occupation. It appears to me that he regarded usury with 
distaste, and attempted, by using this term, to imply that it .was 
essentially a corrupt thing. But this is guesswork, and another 
explanation may emerge one day. Secondly, there are faults in the 
Sanskrit which can only be attributed to bungling, or to the work of a 
poetaster who could write doggerel when the occasion demanded it. 
One example is the use of grhyàt seemingly for grhniyat (which seems 
incredible, since he certainly uses the latter eight verses further on). 
The quality of the verses is poor, in much the same way as I have found 
in the legal portions of the Mahkaénirvdna-tantra™ and the ( Adyar ) 
Sanatkumdara-samhita.® My impression is that the work belongs to 
some centuries after Hemacandra. That does not mean that it was 


not accepted by some Jaina communities as authentic scripture, a sort 
of textbook. 





7 See last note. The horrid style and solecisms suggest a very late hand. 
Yet the Jaina authors in print invariably accept the ascription to 
Hemacandra. There must have been many Hemas in the Jaina calendar 
of literary men, On the authenticity see L, D. BARNETT, (British Museum) 
Catalogue of Sanskrit ... Books ( London, 1908 ), 225. . 

8 E.g. at vv. 2, 4, 7, 9, 21, 38, 87, 44. unmisa is used in the same sense ( v. 35). 

9 See M. MoxrEeR-WriLLIAMS, Sanskrit-English Dictionary? ( Oxford, 1899) ; 
R. Turner, Comparative Dictionary of the ‘Indo-Aryan Languages 
( London, O. U. P., 1966 ), item 10298 ( mrsa ). 

10 Anekarthasangraha, p. 46, v. 581: misam vydje sparáabhede, Abhidhéna- 
cintamant III, 42: vyapadego misam laksam nibham vyajo’ tha kukkutih ; 
ibid. IV. 194 : unmisitam .. sphutitam, sphutam. : g 

Jt Cf. vv, 26, 84. Surely grhyāt is not the ablative case of a noun ? 

1? Derrerz, ‘A juridical fabrication in early British India; the Mahanirvana- 
tantra’, Z. V. R. 69/2 (1968), 138-181. 

1$ A study is forthcoming, 
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" . My motive for inviting attention to it again is twofold. KANE 
NA it completely.* Why? The text which might have been 
available to him (see below ) did indeed have a commentary in the 
Gujarati language and script, and it is known that Kane did not use 
Sanskrit materials in a script other than Devanagari; but since he was 
domiciled in Bombay he could have had the thing read to him without 
any trouble at all. I suspect that he never obtained a copy ( which is 
not surprising as the edition is extremely rare )/? or that if he did he 
.made up his mind that it was not Dharmagastra and so fell outside his 
terms of reference. But if one examines his magnum opus carefully one 
finds a great deal in it which is not Dharmagastra, and my own opinion 
is'that ifthe Arthasdstra of Kautilya could be exploited for his great 
work, asit was even more fully in KANE's second edition, then this 
curious little book could have been sifted through to advantage. Just 
because its author was a Jaina, and his ‘clients’ Jainas it does not 
follow that his writing does not come within the scope of ancient Indian 
law, In fact, it throws quite a lot of light on juridical method, think- 
ing, and literary dependence. 


My second motive is to refute the hasty comments of WINTERNITZ 
and Keiru. Both of them were under the impression that the 
“Arhanniti was a derivative work,? and simply showed how lacking in 
originality the Jainas were, and how uninspiringly dependent on ( Hindu ) 
dhaurmasdéstra authorities. This is quite untrue as we shall see. The 
‘author used, deliberately, a different vocabulary in very many places. 
He uses unexpected and certainly unconventional ter ms, and repeatedly 
puts what are recognisable gastric propositions in original ways, 
quite differently from the known saséric formulations. ‘The latter are 
well known to us, and conveniently located in the Wai Dkarmakoga. 


Since he virtually quotes Manu in at least one place," and lends 
^us many an opportunity of surmising that he consulted both Manu and 
Yajüavalkya, not to speak of Narada and possibly other smr fi-w riters, 
-the fact that he agrees with the dharmasdstra in many particulars 
confirms that we have here independent evidence that those rules were 
actually regarded as authoritative in the Jaina communities for whom 








i 14- See n, 4 above, 
~~ . By M. N. Dosur The only copy in Britain appears to be India Office 
Library, shelf-mark Skt, B 2372, 
~ 18 See nn, 2, 8 above, 
lY! Verse 56 below is virtually a quotation of Manu VIII. 170. For a remi- 
niscence of Katyayaua see below. The Düyabhága section ( nob unnaturally } 
has several indonmiiablo reminiscences, 
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he wrote. They must have been authoritative not solely because they 
were to be found in Hindu smrti texts, all of which were known to be 
younger than the Jaina scriptures of the greatest antiquity, but because 
“they were actually observed in practice wherever Jaina authorities 
could be relied upon. The Arhanniti gives us a good deal of additional 
information of a type not found in dharmsastra, and this is a contri- 
‘bution to Indian legal history in its own right. 


The study of Jaina law is a sad story. An enthusiast for ‘Jaina 
religion, scholarship and law, a barrister and judge. in Indore named 
Jagmandar Lal JAINI, published in (apparently ) 1917 a work called 
Jaina Law: “ Bhadrabahw Samhita":* This work deplored the 
-tradition then gaining ground that since Jainas were (allegedly ) Hindu 
‘dissenters ( the view of their religion propounded by some Hindus ) 
there was a presumption that they were governed by Hindu law unless 
.they proved a custom to the contrary. Since the Jaina scriptures were 
not, in practice, presented and proved in the British Indian courts, this 
tradition became de facto established. The Supreme Court of India has 
,receutly confirmed that courts must apply Hindu law to Jainas,? and 
‘the Hindu Code specifically identities Jains (sic) as Hindus for the 
‘purposes of application of the personal law. The opportunities for 
‘proof of custom in derogation from or supplementation of the Hindu 
Code are very few, and amongst those fewer still in which the Jaina 
religions texts might profitably be consulted. But in 1921 J. L, JAINI 

‘had published his refutation of the position taken by H. S. GOUR on the 
- identity of Jainas and the proper source of the law to be applied to them 
‘in family disputes.*° Moreover, he had taken the trouble to publish at 
App. B of his work of (?) 1917 the full text of a judgment he delivered 
in Civil Original Case no. 6 of 1914 at Indore, in which Jaina religious 
and legal scriptures were explicitly quoted and relied upon. One of 

. those texts was the Arhanniti. J. L. JAINI continued to publish works 

. in the Jaina religion, appreciated by no less a person than Prof, F, W. 

:TRoMas Meanwhile the campaign to force the British Indian courts to 

recognise the faith of the Jainas as a separate religion, and not a mere 

. sect of Hindus, and to raise the status of the relevant Jaina scriptures, 





18 Library of Jain Literature, vol 4. Arrah (1916 or 191772). British Library 
shelf-mark 14101 b. 9 (4). Our work is mentioned at pp, 108-9. Verses 52, 
73, 114, 124 are utilised, 
19 Comm, of Wealth Tax v, Champa A, I, R. 1972 S. C. 9119. See B. 
7 Gateppa v. B. Bramma A. I. R. 1927 Mad, 228. 
'799 The Jainas of India and Dr. H. S. Gour’s * Hindu Code” ( Delhi, 1921 ), 
India Office Library shelf-mark P/V 88, 1 
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-was taken up manfully by another barrister, Champat Rai JAIN, whose 
Jaina Law ( Madras 1926 ) was the-last academic venture to place the 
‘subject upon a secure footing. Théreafter the fight was abandoned 
until a& recently as 1967, when D. C. JAIN resurrected the Jain case in 
ithe. light ( misapprehended, I think ) of Art. 25 of the Indian Constitu- 


-tion.2% . 


Yet I do not see why those texts should not be examined again. 
C. R. JAIN had an original mind and he did not rely entirely on J. L, 
JarNI's work, which was of course open to him. He printed (v. inf. ) 
with his own translation portions of the Bhadrabéhu-samhita, Vardha- 
mana-niti, Indranandi-jina-samhita, Arhanniti, and Tratvarniha- 
cara, He was interested only in family law. This was because only 
that part of the law would be applied by the courts. 


- . The Arhanniti first (so far as I have discovered ) came into print 
in 1891, when the Dāyabhäga portion was printed at Lucknow." The 
whole text could have been printed, but it was obvious that only the 
"Düyábhüga portion could be usefully cited in court. The text available 
in the 1891 edition is in verse, mostly slokas, with an irregular, very 
‘short commentary in Sanskrit. "This speaks for a work of the Middle 
“Ages, and resembles productions amongst Hindu $ásiric scholars of the 

:12th-14th centuries, though our work could be much younger than 
"that. The entire Arhanniti first saw the light in 1906, when it was 
‘published, with scraps of the Sanskrit commentary embedded in a 
‘Gujarati commentary by M. N Dosui?? C. R.JaiN was not satisfied 
"with the 1891 text, nor with that of 1906, which agrees with it very 
‘closely, -but had aecess to another manuscript tradition when republish- 
‘ing ‘the Dayabhaga portion in his Jaina Law (1926). I am not 





20a < Jain jurisprudence’, Int. J. of Legal Research (Meerut) 2 (1967), 
. 137-146. His material does not go beyond C. R. JAIN, whom he does nob 
cite, except that he directs proper attention to Ritchurn Lallah v. Soojun 
Mull Lallah (1874) 9 Mad. Jur. 21, in which that remarkable judge, 
Honrnowar, J., referring to Roman law as ever, admits that Jains are nob 
.governed by Hindu Law, a point soon overturned (see 16 Mad, 182). 
Hornrowav, J. said, *... the term Hindoos means persons within the 
purview of the sastras, which sastras are at tke bottom of Hindoo law, 
If a person is out of-that- purview, Hindoo law cannot be applied to him ” 
( p..22 ). 

Arhannitau Dóyabhágah Sri- Hemácáryya-süri-viracitah (Lucknow, 1891 ), 
- British Library shelf-mark 14038 b. 9 ( 1). 


?2 Ahmedabad, 1906, See n, 15 above, 
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prepared to say that his readings are superior. We have, therefore, 
for the Dàyabhàga portion, witnesses to two independent manuscript 
traditions, which is most satisfactory and is some independent. testi- 
mony to the work’s age, which the subject-matter itself confirms. 


I now proceed to examine the Rnudddna. portion, which i8 not so 
widely available for study. After summarising my conclusions from it 
I shall briefly refer to similar features in the Déyabhaga portion, which 
has been translated (by C. R. JAIN ), and which is easily verified. It 
will not be necessary to quote largely from that section. 


The * Debt’ section of the Arhanniti attributed to Hemacarya, a 
certain Jaina scholar of that name. 


(1) Certain preliminary matters : 


Tatra vyavaharo néma ekasmin vastuni paraspara-viruddha- 
dharmayor — ekadharma-vyavacchedena  svikrta-tad-anya- 
dharmavachinna-sva-paksa-sadhaka- vyavasthapandrthari 
sadhana-disana-vacanam vyavaharah. 


Nanibhaya-dharmddhara-bhataikasmin  vastuny anya- 
dharmanirdsena tadanya-dharmantaram vyavasthapayitum 
vading sddhanam ucyate, tatraiva dusanodbhavanena 
prativadinam  vdidi-sadhitapaksa-vipaksibhitam svolti- 
samarthanarka-hetubhitam vacanam kathamh sargacchate, 
mitho vyaghatad iti sankd-samaddhanam cen na. sva-svabhi- 
prayanusarenaikasmin — vastuni vdadiprativadi-niripita- 
saádhana-düsana-pratipüádaka-vacana-kathane virodhabhavat, 
yatha  vàd  svábhiprüyena saidhanam abhidkatie pascat 
pratwady api svabhiprayena tatraiva disanam prunigadatt, 
na catrarka vastuni sadhananm düsamam ca tativikam asti 
svabhipraya—kalpitam evety alam. 


“To define vyavahdra: Where, in respect of one object, there, 
are two incompatible law-claims (lit. dharmas ), one law-claim’ is 
discarded and thereby the case whose law-claim is different is accepted 
and the decision upholds the latter side. With this object vywvahdra is 
a pronouncement (vacana) which both submits and reprobates (i. e. 
proves and disproves ). l 








23 At pp. 172-207 he prints the Dayábhaga portion with a translation of his own 
( often inaccurate ) Atv, 4 he reads grharám for grhabhümy ; v. 9 is missing 
in the other editions; v. 10 svajīv for svájiv; v. 11 tathá for pivà; v, 20, 
Gnyapatyant for à ye'mujás tan; v.21 "numattuau cà for tu sarvathapya 
and soon with some notable variations, 
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“Tt could be argued that, in respect of a single object which is 
the subject-matter of both law-claims ( dharmas ), the submission (or 
‘establishing’) is uttered by the plaintiff in order to get a decision 
rejecting one law-claim and approving a law-claim which differs from it. 
Meanwhile there is a pronouncement on the part or the defendants, 
attempting to project a rejection ( of the plaintiff's case ) a pronounce- 
ment (vacana=‘plea’) which is hostile to the case made by the 
plaintiff and which is the single cause of establishing their own submis- 
sion, and this pronouncement can hardly coincide with the other. At 
that rate vyavahàra. is a resolution of doubt by means of mutual 
conflict. 


“This is incorrect. We shall find no anomaly in defining vyava- 
hara as a pronouncement which constitutes both a submission and a 
reprobation applying to plaintiff and defendant in pursuance of the 
understanding of each litigant in respect of the same object. Thus the 
plaintiff asserts his submission ( proof) according to his understanding, 
and later the defendant too according to his understanding, and thereby 
declares a reprobation. The result is that there is not in reality, aceor- 
ding to the minds of the respective parties, a ( simultaneous ) submission 
amd reprobation in respect of-one object ".?* 


vyavaharo dvidhà proktah sandeha-tattva-3ogatah 
ádyah sat-sangato jneyo loptr-daráanatah parah. 3 
yo nyayan necchate kartum anyájyam ca karoti yah 
vyavahara-vilopt ca svabhram yati na sumsayah. 4 


3. 'Vyavahàra' (lawsuit) is said to be twofold because of its 
connection with uncertainty and truth. The first is to be known from 
association with the good, the other from the detection of a violator.” 


4. He who declines to do what is just and he who does what is 
unjust, and the perverter of a lawsuit: (each) goes to hell — there is 
no doubt.. - 





24 For various attempts to define. vyavahaéra from smrti times onwards see 
KANE, H. D. IIL, 245-7, also his edition of Nilakantha’s Vyavahára-mayükha 
( Bombay, 1926), 1 (an elaborate and good definition of which our author 
was seemingly: unaware). The solution offered and sustained by Mitra- 
migra ( Viramitrodaya, vii, Vyavahara-prakdéga ( Benares, 1932), 2-3), is 
rradénadi-laukikartha-vigaya katha. The only point of contact is that 
what is for Mitramiéra a hatha had been for the ( unrecognised ) Hemacarya 
a vacana. Note that narration is the gist of both concepts. 


26 This appears to be original. See references in the last node, 
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ubhanumatim ädāya karyah sakst sva-dharma-bhrt 

eka eva hi $uddhas tu gunavan satya-vak sami. 68 
lokadhikaéribhir divyam pramanam iti manyate e 
satyam antarbhavet kastam tac ced bhavatt cānyathā. 66: 


68. A single person, who adheres to his own dharma, may be 


made a wituess if the consent of both parties is taken first, provided he 
is pure of qualities, a truth-teller, and equable.*° 


66. An ordeal is thought to be a means of proof, (indeed truth ) 


by the offieials of the world. "Trouble is included, if that turns out 


wrongly 


27 | 


(2) The chapter on debt, pledge and related matters : 


suvarna-varno ’bhra-narendra-sinuh krauncankitah 
§ri-sumatir jinendrah 

rna-pradana-grahanddhikaram pravaktu-kéman 
_sumatin pradeyat. 1 

yacitena dhaminátha kenacit diyate saniyaman pardya yat ` 

tad rnan nigaditan buddhair misa-lobhatah pratidinam 

suvrddhikrt. a : 

kutumbavana-dharmapan-mitradyavasya-karmani 

nirddhane nünyathàvàaptaw rnam grahyam ca rkthinah. 3 

pratimasam misam dadyat vrddhaw duhkham mahad bhavet 

punas ca niyate kàle deyàt svar so 'dhamarnakah. 4 

kale vyatite niyate hy uttamarnena yàcito 

"pi no dadyat tadà rktht rüjánam svam nivedayet. 6 

artht sva-nüma-yuk lekha-patram pratyarthinah pura 

sva-sdksi-pitr-paitamahadi-nama-yutamn sphutam. -6 

lekhayitua dhani deyad rajatant yatha-vidht 

8a-misam siu-pratjijam ca migam bhinnam ca varnasah. 7 

brahmana-ksatra-vit-gudran sulka-lobhena ced dhant 

deyad raupyan lekha-vityà dvi-tri-vedesu sammitam. 8 

misan vrddhitayà grahyam pratimasam pratijnaya. 

punas caturvidha proktà sã vrddhih gaktyapeksaya: 9 /— 

cakra-vrddhth smrta oadya kàlikà kharita tatha 

kāyikā ceti vijneyà sarva-sampat-pravarddhini, 10 

äpratijñāntam ekápi na datta ced vardtuka 

tad utkikrtya tam vrddhim tad-vrddhih prathama mata. 11 


For this wall-known idea see När. IV. 192 (II. 171) (Dh. &. 312); Vyasa at 


Dh, k. 344; Yaja, II. 72 ( Dh. k. 284); Katy, 353-4 ( Kann’s edn,): of, Manu 
VIII. 77. 


This sarcasm conflicts with public faith in ordeals. See Medhatithi on Manu 


VIII. 116. Of. v. 77 below, 
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masa-paksa-dinesv etad-rajatanam imam aham 
vraddhin däsyämi niyatan kalika s& smria buddhath. 12 
màsa-kria-protijfayüm no ced dasyame kiticana 
ddsyami dvigundn raupyan iti orddhis tu karita. 18 
krta-masa-pratijno pi misan datum agaknuyat 
dehena seva dhanino vrddhth så kayika mata. 14 
grhituarnam rq gacched desad desantaram tada - 
taddgate 'bde masa-urddhir dvigund syad iti sthitih. 15 
gatuabhipraya-sarvasvan rajanan pratibodhayet 
tad vivicya nrpah sabkyair wbhàv api ühvayet tatah. 16 
addnahno niyogühah paryantam isayuk dhanam 
dapayet dhanine bhipah sa-vyayam cidhamarnakat. 17 
hiranya-dhanya-vastrandm dvi-tri-turya-gunā smr ta 
orddhirdhaw dhaning sarvam vastu raksyarhr 
prayatnatah. 18 
yo $akto palitum naiva manavo go-dhanam siriyam 
cadhim raksed yada tau ca urddhim dàsyaty anekasah. 19 
pratyghartum asaktas cec caurad bhūpo hi yad dhanam 
sva-kosat tan-mitam dravyam yuktan datum ca rkthinah, 20 
prityd dattam tu yad dravyam varddhate naiva tat Lada 
yacite varddhate dattan pratimasam misa-kramat. 21 


l. Let Sri-Sumati, lord of Jinas, bestow a good mind (sumati ) 
eager to declare the law on the lending and recovering of debts, Sumati 
who is golden in colour, son of King Abhra, marked with the curlew., ` 


2. Now that which is given by a certain creditor, under condi- 
tions, to some other person at his request is said by the wise to be 
‘debt’, producing a good increase day by day due to greed for interest 
( misa = ‘ profit’ ? ).?5 


8, Debt may be incurred frora a rich person for the purpose of 
protecting the family, for dharma, or distress, or the necessity of a 
. friend, ete., when there is no money and no possibility of gaining it 
other wige.?? 





?8 mişa ( normally * fraud’) does not figure in the glossary to the Dkarmakoéa, 
““nor in the Arthaédetra, If Horamba Cuoarrersen Saser had soon it (see his 


Law of Debt in Ancient India, Calcutta, Skt. College, 1971, & work referred ^ 


' to below as ‘H.C. 8. ), the word would have been-^glossed at p.394, Our 
author never uses husida, 
29° This moral advice does nob figure in the Hindu charmagasira, but is 
appropriate in a professedly miti work, 


2 [ Annals, B.O. R, 1,] 
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4. He would pay interest monthly, great sadness would arise 
out of the increase, and then at the stipulated time the debtor would 
give the property back again. 


5 When the stipulated period is past, when asked by the 
ereditor, if he does not give it, thereupon the latter would inform his 
king.*° 


6-7. The petitioner, having previously caused to be written a 
document with the name on it of the defendant clearly with the names 
of his witnesses, his father's and father's father's names, ete., then he 
would give the coins accordingly, along with the interest, along with 
his acknowledgement, and with the (rate of) interest differentiated 
according to the ( debtor’s ) caste. 


8-9ab. If the creditor, eager for profit, gives silver coins to 
Brabmins, Ksatriyas, Vai$yas, and Südras, according to the document 
he should inerease his interest limiting it by two, three, and four, and 
take it monthly according to the acknowledgement?! and — 


9ed. further that increase is called fourfold having regard to the 
ability ( of the debtor ). 


10. The first is called ' wheel-inerease', the ‘time’, ‘agreed ’, 
and * bodily ' : it is known to enhance all prosperity.*? 


ll. That is known as the first type of increase where not even a 
pie is given by the end of the agreed period and it is merged ( with the 
capital ).95 

12. That is known as ‘time (— increase )’ by the wise: ‘I shall 
give this agreed increase in respect of these coins by the month, 
fortnight, or day '.?* 








30 The first instance of a suggestion of litigation. See below vv, 16, 17, 26, 34. 
One can hardly believe that Jaina merchants resorted frequently to. litiga- 
tion, but here is, evidence, 

31 Of. Vas, II. 48; Manu VIII. 142; När. IV. 100; Yaja. IL. 37; Vācaspati-miśra, 
Viväda-cintämani, 3, Heramba CHATTERJEE SASTRI, op, cit., 26,31. The use of 
$ulka in this sense is remarkable, 


33 Our author knows only four kinds of interest. He follows the order, but 
not the text of Manu VIII. 153. Cf. Brh. XI. 4-8. H. C, S. 32-3. 

33 See H.C. S.41-3. For Narada’s definition (IV. 104) see below. 

34 Our author evidences a preference for oral stipulations as illustrations of the 
terms of agreement. For the type of interest see H. C. S. 33-4, especially 


his reference to Medhatithi on Manu VIII. 153, The reference to fortnight 
and day is unusual, 
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." "18. ‘Agreed’ increase is where he says, ‘I shall pay a double 
amount if I do not give anything monthly according to the agreement 
concluded '.?* 


14, That is ‘bodily’ increase when even when he has agreed to 
pay monthly he is unable to pay interest and serves the creditor with 
his body.9? 


15.. The rule is that if the debtor takes the loan and-goes abroad, 
after a year has passed the monthly increase is doubled.?' 


16. When he has decided to attach (the debtor's) assets he 
should petition the king, (whereupon) the king should notify his 
councillors and have both parties summoned.?? 


17. On the day of seizure, on the appointed day the mighty king 
should cause to be given to the creditor the entire wealth, and also the 
expenses, from the debtor.*?? 


18ab. The interest on gold, grain and clothing is traditionally 
said to be double, triple, quadruple.*? 


18ed. All things should be kept by the creditor carefully in a 
container.*! 


19. The man who is not able to protect cows, money, or women 
if he keeps those two as a deposit he shall pay an increase many times 
over.*? 


20. Ifthe king is incapable of recovering the property from the 
thief, it is proper he shall give to the owner an equal amount from his 
Xreasury.*? 





86 H, 0. S. 35-7. See Medh. (last note) on kaliké vrddhi. Our author avoids 

- - attributing this form of agreement to déstress or unlawful interest-rates, 
Manu objects to this form. p 

88 7.0. S. 37-41. Manu VIII. 177. Medhätithi and Sarvajňa-nārāyaņa on 
Manu VILI, 153. Haradatta on Gaut. XII. 32. Our author discards fanciful 
or perverse interpretations of the obvious concept kāyikā vrddhi, 

81 Of. Manu VIIL 157, Yaja, II. 38. The rule here agrees with Kaut. Artha- 
$astra III, 11, 1. H. C. S. 22, 29, 

88 Seen. 30 above, The use of sarvasvam is noteworthy. 

39 See last note, Note that all extrajudicial methods (see H. C. S. 308-22) are 
eschewed by our author (a humanitarian principle ? ). 

40 Of. Visnu VI, 11-14; Yajn. 11. 39; Vas. IL. 46-7, Brh, differs, H, C. S. 54-60. 

41 This appears to be original. 

42 This appears to refer to deposits, not pledges (cf. v. 30 below ). 

43 Kanu, H. D. III, 167-8 quotes Apastamba, Gaut. X. 46-7. Manu VIII, 40, 
Yajü.lL 36, Visnu ILI. 66-67, and Kauz Arik. III. 16. The resemblance 
of our verse to Mahabharata, Sant. 75. 10 is enough to demonstrate our 
author’s independence, 
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21. What is given through friendship never increases, but 
when it has been begged the gift increases monthly as the interest 
mounts up. 

satsu putresu tenaiva rnat deyam sutena ea 
yena pitr-vasu praptam klibandha-badhiradisu. 92 
bhratrnam avibhaktandin dampatyoh pitr-putrayoh 
rna-labhas iv eka-matya vibhakte pratibhavyatah 23 
pratibhih sadréas tasya bhàvas tad-dharma-saktita 
prütibhavyam iridhà proktam drsti-pratyaya- 

danatah. 23 (bis) 
grhita-dravyo nihsvas cet pratibhür dhanavān yada 
milam datvaiva sarvari tat kuryāt tam nirrnan tathā. 24 
eka-krtye pratibhuvah bahavah syuh parasparam 
sva-sva-śaktyanusãrena dhanine dadyur ekasah. 25 
pratibhūr adhamarnarthatm grhyāt paksa-trayam prabhoh. 
darsayitvā svayam kale muktah svokter bhaved alam. 26 

22, When there are sons a debt should be paid by the father and 
by the son, or by him who takes the father’s estate if they are impotent, 
blind, or deaf-and-dumb, ete.*® 

23. ,Where brothers are undivided, and so are spouses, or father 
and son, debts are incurred jointly ; when there has been a separation 
suretyship may be employed ( for each other ).*9 

23 bis. A surety must be‘ like ' his duty is to be able to meet 
the other's claim. Suretyship is declared to be threefold: for appea- 
rance, confidence, and delivery.*' 

24. Ifthe borrower is pennyless and his surety rich he may pay . 
all the capital and so make him clear of indebtedness.*? 

25, If there are many joint sureties for one transaction, they 
should pay the creditor individually according to their _ respective 
resources.*? 

26. The surety on the debtor's behalf may take (?) a month 
and a half (respite?) from the master (i.e. creditor, or king? ). 








44 This verse isa rehash of Nar, IV. 108, 109. Kanu, ubi cit., 426, Cf, Katy, 505, 
' 45 H, Q: S, 87-95, 96-7, 119-126, 132-3, ` 


46 H.C. S. 110, 116. Yajü. IL 52, Nār. XIII. 88-40. Jua, Hindu Law in its 
Sources, II, 622, 625. H. C. S. 198—4. 


41 Of Yaja, IL, 59, Nar, IL, 101, 
48 This seoms original, Cf. Harita at Jura, H. L, S.I, NA k. 661 ). 
. 49 Qf, Yajn, IL 50, H, C. S, 189-192, 
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If he himself produces him on time he is fully discharged from 
his undertaking.” 


vesrambhaya prabhor vastu datvà grhnati raupyakyan 

sa ddhor dvividhah prokto niyatetara bhedatah. 27 
gopya-bhogyataya so "pi dvividhah samprakirtitah 
vardhisnuitara-bhedabhyam punah sa dvividhah smrtah. 28 
adhis tu naiva bhoktavyo bhukte tu urddhi-hanita 
gopyasya niyate kàle tite suami dhani bhavet. 29 

naşte tw maulyam deyam sydd daiva-bhüpapadam vind 
bhogyasydvadhi-pirtaw ca rkthi svàm na jayate. 30 

nadyà bhapena và ksetram hrtan ced rninà punah —— 
adhir anyah pradeyo và dinate dhanine dhanam. 31 


27. (Where) he takes coins, giving an object to the master for 
the sake of the latter's confidence, that is said to bea pledge, twofold, 
distinguished as it is ‘restricted’ or the reverge.*! 


28. It is renowned as twofold (again) according as it is to be 
preserved or enjoyed (used). It is also traditionally known to be 
twofold again, distinguished as to whether it is intended for multiplica- 
tion (i. e. investment ) or not.*? 


29. A pledge, however, ought not to be enjoyed — if it is, there 
is a forfeiture of the increase. In the case ofa pledge which may be 
enjoyed the owner becomes entitled to possession (lit. master) of it 
when the agreed period has passed.? 


80. Ifitis lost the capital must be paid up, except for a disaster 


due to fate or the king. When the limit of a pledge-for-enjoyment has 
been passed the creditor does not become owner of it.5¢ 


, 91. If a field is taken away by a river or the king the debtor 
must give another pledge (i, e. hypothee ) or return the money if the 
creditor is poor.’ 

a — MM —M————————————————————— 
, 50 This no doubt is an attempt to propound a rule corresponding to Brh. X. 76 
and Käty. 532, which latter our verse resembles somewhat. Æ. C, S, 155, 

51 H.C.S. 216ff. Amongst the distinctions niyata does not figure, 

4, 52, Ibid, vardhisnu is nob a term used in Hindu sources. 

. 583 Manu VIII. 144, Yàjf IL. 59; H.C, S. 227. Both here and in the next verse 
we find a principle at variance with the smrti rules regarding restoration 
of. the mortgaged property when the capital is paid off. H. C, S. 931-9, See 
Visnu VI. 7-9. 

| bt Yaja. IL 69; Nar, IV. 126; Visnu VI. 6. H. C, S. 227,268. The stylistic 
: variation from Yajiiavalkya and Narada is remarkable, See last note, f 
54 Kanu, op. cit, [IL 432-3. Yaja, IL 59-60; Katy, 523-45 Nar, IV, 126,130 ; 
Visnu VI. 6; Gaut, XII. 39, H. C. 8. 269-70, 286, S 
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sva-ksetra-visaye vàdo na karya rninà kadā 

dhanino nàparàüdho tra sva-karma-phalam eva tat. 82 

purana-tirtha-yatradi-bandhakantam rq dhanam 

pratimasam misah dattvà kale dravyam samarpayet. 33 

jnapayritva tad udantam rni bhapadhikarinam 

grhniyad üdhi-Lekham svam sa dandyah sata-rapyakath. 34 

rajata-sate datte khalu raupya-yugam grahyam eva 
misa-urddhaw 

pratimasam dattam unmisan tadà mülam avadhaw ca. 95 

sa wvarnam rajatam cadhimn latvà ced raupyam utsr jet 

rajate rddhansam adeyam sauvarne turyam amsakam. 86 

adhamarnah svayam lati misam wkivà tato 'dhikam 

nr pantike gate vade tütiamarna-praripanat, 37 

nr po lekham nirtksyatva vivicya sahasá krtim 

nyayad ukta-misam cativa dápayed adhamarnakat. 38 

go 'jàvi-mahigi-dàsamscadhim kr tua grhita-rah 

punar datum asakiat cen na yacetadhim rkthinah. 39 

purne 'vadhau punah prapte vitte grhnati r kihino 

‘dhamarna-sthapitam yavat tavad grhnati sarvasah. 40 

dhant no dadyàd vrddhim tu rni grhnatt naiva tam 

bhaksya-milye pradatte pi naiva dadyad dhant takām. 41 

'saprati) fiam dhrlam yaccet go-mahisyadikam vasu 

raupyan dattvā grhigyam3? pürne kale tavaiva tat. 42 

32. The debtor should never raise a dispute in respect of his 
field. There is no fault of the creditor there: that is the fruit of his 
(i. e. the debtor's ) own action. 

38. If the debtor repays the money along with the’ inthis 
interest secured by purānas, going on pilgrimages, ete., at the due time 
he (the creditor ) should convey the object.** 

34. The debtor having made known all the facts to the king’s 
official, he may take back his deed of pledge while he ( the peoga is 
to be fined 100 coins.’ 

35. When a hundred silver coins have been given a pair of coins 
may be taken by way of interest-increase. The interest is given every 
month and then the capital at the ( expiration of) the ( time) limit. 








56 This odd verse ( which can hardly be translated ‘ old places of pilgrimage’ ) 
relates to the concept caritrabandhakria (Kanu, 435 ; H. C. S. 235-7), i. e. 
pledge of the merit earned by good deeds. Perhaps purdza means the 
merit either of hearing’them read or providing for their recitation, 

51 Seen. 30 above, Kaut., Arth, III. 12. 1M. 

88 Interest at 24% per annum is much less generous ( but more realistic ) than the 

~ ‘righteous’ Hindu rate which is 15% ( H.C. S. 22-3, 25), But Vyasa allowed 
2% per mensem where the debt was unsecured ( Vyàsa in the Vivádara- 
indkara, 7: H. 0. 8. 26). 
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36. Ifhe (the lender) hands over a coin after a golden or silver 
pledge has been taken a one-half portion (i. e. 195 ) should be charged 
where it is silver, and a one-fourth portion (i e. 496) where it is 
golden,*? 


87ab. The debtor himself receives (the loan) after stating the 
interest over and above it. l 


37cd-88. When a dispute has gone before the king at the expos- 
tulation of the debtor, the king, examining the document and investi- 
gating the transaction immediately, will, according to law, cause the 
debtor to pay the stated interest.9? 


39. If he who takes wealth after giving a cow, goat, sheep, 
buffalo, or slaves as pledge is unable to repay, he (the creditor ) need 
not give up the pledge to its owner.?! 


40. When the property is received again on the completion of the 
period he (the borrower) takes from the creditor. As much as is 
deposited by the debtor, so much he obtains in every case.9? 


41. If the creditor does not give increase (on the pledge ) the 
debtor never takes it. The creditor will never give that where the price 
of the food has been advanced.5? 


42. ‘Whatever thing has been taken (by you) according to the 
agreement, such as a cow, buffalo, ete., I shall get back from you, when 
the period is up and I shall have paid the coins’. 


madhye tatra hrte caurair go-dhane tittamarnikah 

tan maulyan sakalam dattva svam adatte 'dhamarnakat. 43 

na bhoktavyo 'mgukadyadhir dhanina sukham 4cchatà- 

nyatha maulyam pradeyam syan misa-hanir bhavet 
punah. 44 

rktht vàsamsi bhüsas ca bhunkte ced addhi-rupato 

drsgivà rni na vàyeta na tada maulyam apnuyat. 46 

ksetra-grama-tadagddi vata-svam ddsa-dasika 

bhujyamàndà na nasyants tad-vrddhir dhaninah smria. 46 





59 It is obvious that the interest is less where the loan is secured : see H. 0. S. 
23-4, 26, 

90 See n, 30 above. . 

81 The general Hindu position is that a pledgee does not become owner unless, 
he utilises a judicially regulated power of sale. H. C. S. 245-7, 287-91. 

92 Of H.C.S. 280-1. Yaja. Il. 62. Our author says nothing about dvaigunya, 

68 A pledge for enjoyment nominally entitles the pledges to all profits on ity 
The verse is original, Cf, H. C, S, 282, 
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pratimasam dhanya-vrddhih prastha-yugmam manam prati 

pratyndta na suknots datum vrddhim ruim ca cet 47 

punar orddhes ca vrddhih syāt madhye kincid dadati no 

sarddha-varse vyatite tu tad dhanyum doi-gwnam bhavet. 48 
48. Ifin the middle of the period an asset in the form ofa cow 


is taken by thieves the creditor receives his own back from the debtor 
after paying all its value."* 


44. Clothing, ete., pledged should not be used by the creditor if 
he desires happiness, otherwise the value must be paid and moreover 
there is a loss of interest.95 


45. If the creditor uses clothing and jewels which serve asa 
pledge and the debtor sees it and breathes not (any obisshion ) he will 
not, then, obtain the value of them.®° 


46. Fields, villages, tanks, etc, the right to air, slaves and 
slave-girls are not lost by their being enjoyed (or possessed): their 
increase is traditionally known to belong to the owner,?' 


47. If monthly an interest on grain, two prasthas per man, is 
promised and he cannot pay both increase and capital, 
48. there would then be increase upon increase; if he pays 


nothing in the interval, when 1l years are past, that grain would 
become doubled.9 





64 The Hindu gastric rules protect the pledgee where he has taken 'edequate 
care of the pledge. Literally, I suppose, our text comes within the rule 
of Visnu VI. 6, Nar. IV. 126 ( daivarájakrtád ríe) but the true principle 
is shown at M, L. Das, Hindu Law of Batlment (Khalishpur, 1946 ), 86-91: 
Brh. rightly says a pledge must be preserved like a deposit : X. 40, 
H. C. S. 269. 

95 Gaut. XII, 29, Manu VIIL 144; Yajü. IL 59; Visnu VI. 5. H. C. S. 266-9. 
Our text seems a deliberate adaptation of Manu. 

86 Original The Hindu texts allow for a case where the borrower permits 
use of a pledge. Manu VIII. 150. Medhatithi, ibid., recognises the owner 
may see the  pledgee using the pledge in the course of the loan. 
H.C S. 267, 

97 This text apparently belongs to the question of adverse possession. The 
concept of vata-svam is particularly interesting. A pledge becomes a pledge 
when transferred to the pledgee; but no pledgeis lost as such by mere 
lapse of time (subject to special rules): Vas. XVI. 18. Cf. Manw VIII. 147 

. with 149 ; Yajfi. 11.24; Nar, 1V. 81. KANE, op. cit., III, 326-8. H. C. S. 244-5. 

68 Here at last we have the concept of cakra-vrddhi (above n. 33) and 
dvaigunya (H. C. S. 51-4) combined, The particulars as to interest on 
grain are original, The whole must be seen in terms of the sastric rule 
that if the capital is doubled ownership over the pledge passes to the 
pledgeo: Yaja, IL. 58; Brh. X. 48 ( H. C. 5. 247-8), 
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mrie suamini tat-putro lekham drsivádhamarnakah 
sva-tata-kara-mudrankan dravyam rkthinam arpayet. 49 
surda-kaitava-dyatarthan para-stri-hetukam tatha 

rnam pitr-kriam putro deyàn naiva kadücana. 50 
artativrddha-balasvadhinonmattaka-madyapath 

yacyate ca rnam naiva dhani dadyat kadapi tan. 51 
kutumbarthe krtamn pitrā jyesta-bhratra rnar yadi 

tayor mriyaw samatvena dadyus te sarva-bandhavah. 5& 


49. On the death of the owner his son is debtor; he must pay 
the amount to the ereditor having seen the document marked with his 
ancestor's signature and seal].9? 


50. The son should never pay a debt ineurred by his father for 
liquor, gambling (or 'fraud'), gaming, likewise for the sake of a 
woman belonging to another man.'? 


51, A ereditor should never advance a loan if applied for by one 
who is distressed, very aged, a child, one who is not independent, a 
lunatie or a drunkard.” 


52. Ifadebt is incurred for the sake of the family by a father 
(or) by the eldest brother, on their deaths all the relations must pay 
it equally.” i 


prabhvasative kutumbärtham rnam dasena yat kriam 
tat svami vitaret sarvar sa-misam ca sa-saksikam. 54 (sie ) 








89 The son's liability is set out in many texts, Of, Kast, Arth. ITI. 11. 14. 
In fact it exists even while the father is alive: Yaja, II, 50, Visnu VI. 27, 
The liability of the minor son.and of the grandson, etc., are nob men- 
tioned by our author. For the material cf, H. C. S. 92-3. Of. Nar. IV 4; 
Brh.. X. 114 ( substantiated debts alone are to be paid). 

T0 «Balance of fine or toll’, ‘the debt due to anger’ are missing. Of, Kaut., 
Arth. LIL 16.9. Manu VIIL. 159; Gaut. X11. 38; Yàjü. 11.47; Vas. XVI. 
31; Nar. IV. 10; Katy. 564. H. 0. S. 104-106, KANE, op. cit., 111, 446-8. 


"1 The Hindu gastras provide that transactions entered into with dependent 
persons, minors, and the very old are invalid. See Kauf. Arth. WI. 1, 
Yaja. Il. 31-2, Nar, IV. 26-42, all summarised by Kann, op. cit, LIT, 
412-13. Katy, 497 alone directs attention to loans to women, slaves, and 
minors, saying that such loans are void, Our author’s adaptation of both ' 
these ideas is remarkable. i 
12 Manu VIII. 166; Yaji. 11. 46-6; Visnu V1.39; Nar. IV. 3, 12,13, 18. These 
: may well have been in our author’s mind, The effect is discussed ab 
E A. 0. 8.182, 
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rkthino sva-grhe kasmad gwptam lekham na karayet 

bhimyadyadhi-yutan dattam sarvar tac ca vrthà 
bhavet. 55 

na grhniyad anadeyam kstina-saktir api prabhuh 

samrddho "pi na cédeyam alpam apy artham utsrjet. 56 

grahyasyagrahanad bhūyo 'grühyasya grahamád api 

loke nindàm avàpnoti pratyuta nirdkano bhavet. 67 


54 (sic). A debt incurred by a slave for the sake of the family 
in the absence of his master, the lord shall grant that together with the 
interest and with witnesses.'? 


55. One shall never cause anyone to make a document privately 
in the owner's house and whatever is given with lands, etc., as pledge 
would all become void.'* 


56. Even though the master is of feeble means he should not 
accept something unacceptable (or inadmissible); even when he is 
prosperous. he should not abandon property, however little, if it is 
aeceptable."* 


57. Often by not taking what should be taken and by taking 
what is not to be taken he incurs blame in the world and furthermore 
would become poor.'? 

dvára-mürga-vivàdesu. jala-sreni-pravrttisu 
bhuktir eva hi gurvi syān na divyam na ca saksita. 58 - 


58. In disputes over gates and rights of way, concerning the 
coming forth of water (i. e. drains) and lines ( boundaries ?) possession 
alone is weighty (as a means of proof), not an ordeal, nor 
testimony.” 


. 
E 








7$. Manu VIII. 167; Yajf. 11. 45; När. IV. 195 Brh. X. 191 (Dh. k. 708 ) ; Katy, 
545, KANE, op. cit., III, 451. Of, Nar. at Dh. k. 696. DERRETT at Bombuy 
Law Reporter, vol 68 (1966), Journal, 1-6. Our author copies none of 
these texts, . 

T4 Original The point isto avoid fraud. See Kar, op. cit., IIT, 419. 

75 See Brh. at Dh. k. 727 col, i ( deyánádeya- ). Our verse is an adaptation to the 
ordinary moneylender of a principle applied at Aanu VIII. 170 to kings. 

76 This is a parody of Manu VIII, 171. It looksas if it could be a popular 
maxim but Dr. L, STERNBACH assures me it is unique here. 


™ Of. Brh. and Pitamaha quoted by KANE, op. cit, III, 364, n. 575. The 
closest analogy is Katy. 226 ( Dh. k. 231 col. i, which shows how widely this 
was quoted). It is difficult to believe that our author did not have Käty. 
before him, and opted to deviate from him verbally, and substitute ‘ ordeal’ 
for ‘document’. Of, Katy. 226, 227-8, each of which does use ‘ordeal’ 
Cf Käty. 239-40. 
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sarvarthabhiniyoge ca balistà purvajà kriya 
adhaw pratigrahe kwpye saksindm ca pradhanata. 59 | 
parena bhujyamànüm jyàm pasyan yo na nisedhate 
vimsatyabdesu parnesu rn& prápnoti naiva tam. 60 
 hastyasvadi-dhanasyapi maryádà daga-vargibt 
tatah param na saktah syad avaptun tad dhanam 
prabhuh. 61 
adhyddi-dravyam <vat> lobhàn nihnute saksi nirnaye 
rpine dápayitvà «iw» tan-maulyam dandayen nrpah. 62 
paitamaharjite vastaw sámyam vai pitr-putrayoh 
rdjye niyoge pitaram varayet tat-kriaw sutah. 68 
iti samksepatah prokta rnadana-kramo hy ayam 
vistaro Brhadarhanniti-sastre varnito bhrsam. 64 
59. In regard to the disposition of all kinds of property the most 


valid is the earliest transaction. In a case of a pledge or acceptance 
which is secret, witnesses have chief place."* 


60. He (the debtor) who does not prohibit it, when he sees the 
Earth being enjoyed by another, does not obtain it after twenty years 
have passed." 


61. The limit for movables like elephants, horses ete., is ten 
yéars: thereafter the owner would not be able to obtain that movable 
asset.°° 

62. If when the decision depends on witnesses he denies a pledge 
or other thing, the king should punish him after making him pay the 
value of it to the debtor.?! 


63. There is equality between father and son as to a thing 
acquired by the grandfather.5? The son may restrain the father’s 
activity after ( obtaining ) a royal injunction.** 





78 abhiniyoga does not figure in the Dh. k. glossary, nor in Kanaun’s glossary 
of the Arthagastra, For 59ab see Nar, 1V.97; Katy. 517; Yàjf IL 23; 
KANE, op. cit., LII. 413 (see also, ibid;, 430-1). For 59cd see Katy.-227-8. 

19 Of Manu VIIL 147-8, Nar. IV. 79-80, Gawi. XII. 34 with Yaja, II, 24 
(Dh. b, 389): our author preferred to remodel the last, it seems, to 
copying any of them. i 

80 . See last note. The law on adverse possession is stated in this pair of ver. 
ses: ib agrees with the Hindu gāsbtras— only the wording is different, 
KANE, op. cit., III, 409. The exceptions are ignored by our author, 

81 Of. Yaja. II. 61; Kaut, III. 12, 11." H. C. S. 278-9. 

82 This is a compression of Yaj. IL. 121, and ib generalises the point. sémyam 
here stands for something more than sadréam svümyam, 

: 88 This is a summary of the Afitaksaró position on this ‘see Mit. on Yajf 
IL 121: pitrá  paitámahe dravye diyamdne .. pautrasya nisedhe'py 
adhikárah. Cf. Arhanniti, Déyabhaga, vv. 7,96-7. 
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64. Thus in brief has been explained this order of Incurring of 
Debt. A detailed treatmentis set out at length in the Brhadarhanniti- 
$üsira.9* i 


(3) Conclusions : 


In order to check the disparaging comment of the renowned scho- 
lars, KEITH and WINTERNITZ,®* it would be desirable to ask several ques- 
tions Does the author copy Hindu $dstras stylistically ? He does not. 
He goes out of his way to use other forms of words even when his mean- 
ing is similar, even when closely similar.9?9 Does he copy the material ? 
In the one case where he is obviously copying he utilises the material 
in a different context." Does he reproduce the gastric Hindu informa- 
tion? This question can be broken down into other questions. Does 
he give information not in the Hindu sources? He frequently does : in 
particular he alludes to actual practice, particularly to courts and their 
remedies, in a way which the Hindu éastras scrupulously avoid.** 
Does he leave out material which the Hindu works include? In what 
is professedly a condensed and succinct work itis difficult to pin-point 
evident omissions. However there are places where well-known Hindu 
rules (e. g. the varying rates of interest on commodities, and the rights’ 
of the bailee where items in his care are stolen, also the rights ofa 
surety ) are plainly called for in the context, and they are absent.9? It 
may be argued that the commentary was expected to take care of -that ; 
but I cannot accept it as a sufficient answer : basic, substantive material 
cannot be left to a commentary, in which, no doubt, amplification and 
restriction can be expected, but hardly new information ( Madhava’s 
tour-de-force with the Parasara-smrti is an exception which proves the 
rule). Hemiacarya not only gives-information which the Hindu sources 
do not give, and omits information which, on the whole, they insist 
upon giving, but he also adapts, and alters, the Hindu information 
which was evidently open ‘to his.inspection. Add these factors, toge-. 
ther with the idiosyncratic style, with its archaic, lexical, and other- 
wise anomalous and unexpected terminology and phrasing, and his poor 
metric arrangement, and the result is inescapable: we have here a 
thoroughly original composition. 





84 Nob located. 85 N.16. 
86 Stylistic variations are to be seen at vv. 18, 21, 23, 25, 26, 30, 31, 44, 50, 52, 
54 (sic), 58, 60, 61, 63. More substantial variations are to be found ab vv, 63, 
: 8, 10, 11, 13, 16, 27, 29, 40, 43; the definition of veyavahüra we have already 
seen is original, and so is the definition of déyain the Déyabhiga section. 
The following verses are original in intention and content : 3, 66, 3, 5, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 23 bis, 94, 33, 34, 35, 36, 39, 41, 45, 46, 48, 49, 51, 55, 59, 62, 63, 
$81 See n, 75 above, 83 See n. 30 above ; e. g. v. 03. 
: 89 Besides those mentioned notice particularly vos. 17 (n.39); 92 (m. 45), 61, 
' (0,80), 
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This conclusion is fully borne out when one approaches the more 
accessible déyabhdga material. The oddities of style remain. Material 
not in the Hindu dharmaéasira appears ;°° material notoriously chara- 
eteristic of that gastra is missing ;°! contradictions of that sastra, in 
effect, are evidenced. 


I suspect that if we made a thorough-survey of the remainder of 
the Arhanniti we should find similar material from which similar 
conclusions could be drawn. The work is a neglected piece of ancient 
Indian legal history, with its own (as yet) unexploited contribution to 
the whole. It is important to note that the author deliberately attri- 
butes his work to a Jaina tradition of law;,?? in contradistinetion to the 
Sdstras of other traditions.?? 








90 The sapratibandha | apratibandha distinction ab v,2 is found in no smrti, 
but in commentaries from the AMitáksará onwards (i.e. 1125 +). The defini- 
tion of movable and immovable at v. 4 is not paralleled in smrti, dpada in 
v. Dis very rare, That the father may not alienate acquired movables (v. 5), 
is remarkable, but quite plausible, Verse 10 is an inganious adaptation of 
Brhaspati quoted in the Afitáksará on Yájfi. LI. 114 prosemium ( COLEBROOKE'S 
division: I. 1. 27). The passage is wrongly translated by C. R. Jarn. The 
mother (rightly, see above, n. 73) figures as manager only here (v. 11). 
Power of attorney is evidenced (this is unique) (vv 16-50). The widow’s 
power of adoption is explained ( vv, 55-7 ) and the right of the adopted son is 
contingent on his behaviour (v. 68). The ceremony of adoption is detailed 
(vv. 59-64), The daughter's son is called (uniquely) sauta, While the 
mother is alive the son may not give or sell paternal property (sc. without her 
consent) (v. 85). The per stirpes rule is better stated at v. 99 (misbran- 
slated by €. R., JAIN}. A daughter-in-law's position is clarified (vv. 106-8, 
113-14). An old problem about adoption is solved (v. 110, cf. DERRETT, 
Bombay Law Reporter, vol. 75 (1973), Journal section, 91, and references 
there cited). The widow has no power of re-adopting (vv. 124-5), The 
severance of one is severance of all(v. 130). Both these rules conflict 
with the Hindu $ástra as understood in Anglo-Hindu law. 

91 The mother's share ( here 1/2 only ) is not subject to deductions for séridhana 
(v. 28). Stridhana descent is mostly ignored, though the kinds are detailed 
( cf, v. 128 ), also reunion. ‘ 

93 Jina—Sdsane figures at v. 20, jinagama at v. 69 of the dáyabhaga portion. 

98 Sastras of other roligions or other ¢iréhas (depending on the reading of 
manuscripts) are cited disrespectfully at v. 73 of the dayabhaga portion, "me. 
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THE BHAGAVADGITA CITATIONS IN 
YASOVIJAYA'S ADHYATMASARA, 
A MANUAL ON JAINA MYSTICISM* 
By 


N. M. KANSARA 


Mahopüdhyàya Ya$ovijaya (1627-1688 A. D.) was one of the . 


celebrated geniuses among the Jaina philosophers of Gujarat, who has 
left for posterity & mass of literature in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Gujarati, 
Rajasthani and Hindi, covering such diverse disciplines as Grammar, 
Poetics, Metrics, Poetry, Jaina Agamas, Jaina Nyàya, Jaina Yoga, 
Philosophy, and Mysticism.’ He is known to have composed more than 
a bundred works? In the Jatter part of his life he seems to have come 
into contact with a contemporary Jaina mystic Anandaghana who left a 
lasting influence on Yagovijaya, who gradually matured into a mystic 
from a prodigious intellectual, hitherto adept at scholastic wrangles and 
renovation of Jaina religious thought uptodate with the times.? 


Yaéovijaya has composed three works dealing with the Jaina 
mysticism, viz., the Adhyatmasara ( AS), the Adhyatmopanisad and 
the Jadnasadra. Of these the first one is of special interest to us in so 
far as he has quoted a number of verses from the Bhagavadgita ( BG ) 
in various contexts, sometimes in support of his tenets, and sometimes 
as a prima facie view meant to be criticised. i 


It may be noted here that Professor H. R. KAPADIA has taken 
note of most of these citations in his Yasodohana, a work dealing with 
the life and works of Mahopadhyaya Yasgovijayaji* This paper is 
devoted exclusively to the detailed examination of the BG passages in 
relation to the context in which they have been quoted by Yaéovijaya. 
‘The interest stems from the fact that the BG, being an out and out 





* Presented before the XXVIIth Session of the A. I. O. Conference, 1974, held 
jn Kurukshetra, 

1 Paramar, Ranjan, Amara Ya£ovijayaji (Hindi), Poona, 1959, pp. 6-7. 

2 KAPADIA, Prof. H. R. - Ya$odohana (Gujarati), Bombay, 1966, pp. 27ff. 


9 Desar M. D, - Srimad Yasovijayaji, Bombay, 1910; pp. 12-15; "MALAVANIA, 
D. D. - Amara Ya$ovijayoji, an article in Sri- Yasovijaya-emrti-grantha, 
Baroda, 1957, pp. 65-68, 


2 Of KAPADIA, op, Cil., pp. 36-37. 
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Vedicist text, intended Arjuna to hearken back to a healthier and more 
realistic view-point® and remove his dolour due to which he withdrew 
from the combat, is least expected to be quoted by a Jaina author who 
is least likely to regard such a work as of any importance so far as the 
the task of propounding his tenets is concerned. It will be, therefore, 
necessary to give a brief idea of the contents of the AS before we proceed 
to take up the contextual evaluation of the BG citations. 


The AS is a metrical Sanskrit work, consisting of 949 verses,’ on 
Jaina mysticism. It is divided into seven Prabandhas each of which 
consists of one or more Adhikaras. In all there are twenty-one Adhi- 
kāras, which, however, are numbered continuously irrespective of their 
falling under one or the other Prabandha. The first Prabandha consists 
of four Adhikaras, viz, (1) Adhydima-prasamsaé, (2) Adhyadtma- 
svarüpa, (8) Dambhatyaga, and (4) Bhava-svarüpa. The second 
Prabandha has the three Adhikaras, viz, (5) Vairdgya-sambhava, 
(6) Vairagyabheda, and (7 ).Vairagya-visaya. The third Prabandha 
is divided into the following four Adhikaras, viz., (8) Mamatd-tydga, 
(9) Samatd, (10) Sad-anusthana, and (11) Manah-suddat. The fourth 
Prabandha comprises the three Adhik&ras, viz, (12) Samyakiva, (18) 
Mithyatva-tydga, and (14) Kadagraha-tyàága. The fifth Prabandha 
consists of the three Adhikaras, viz., (15) Yoga, (16) Dhyana, and 
(17) Dhyāna-stuti. The sixth Prabandha has one Adhikara, viz., (18) 
Atma-nigcaya., The seventh Prabandha is divided into the following 
three Adhikaras, viz, (19) Jaina-mata-stutt, (20) Anubhava, and 
(21) Sajjana-stuti. The work is intended as a synthetic manual on 
the essentials of the Jaina mysticism the study of which would enable , 
one to rid oneself of the poisonous creeper of human yearnings for the 
sense-objects.” 


In the course of his elucidation in the 13th, 15th, 16th, 17th and 
the 18th chapters, Yasovijaya has quoted the verses from the BG mostly 
in support of his views, and sometimes to controvert them from his own 
point of view. The passages cited are: BG. II, 55-57, 58; III, 17-18, 
27, 42; IV, 18; V, 18-20; VI, 3-4, 25-26, 34-36, 44ed, 46-47 ; VII, 16ed. 
Of these all but the three, viz, BG. III, 27, 42, and VI, 46 have been 
noticed by Prof. KaPADIA who bas given a table of identification 
in the order of their occurrence in the AS. 


5 BELvALKAR, Dr. S. K. - The Bhagavadgità ( Eng. Tr. ), Poona, 1943, Introduc- 
tion, pp. xiii-xvi. 
ë Of. KAPADIA, op. cit., pp. 275-277. 
* Cf. AS, I, 16: 
Visa-valli-samam trsndm vardhamaném mano vane | 
4 dhyàtma-$astra-dátrena chindanti paramarsayak u 
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Apart from these citations which are incorporated in the text of 
the AS, there are several verses in this latter which easily remind one of 
eomparable BG verses. It will be interesting to examine the contextual 
relationship of the BG' citations with reference to their location in the 
AS, under the two categories; viz, passages quoted in support, those 
that are criticized, while as regards those which, though not actually 
quoted, seem to have exercised a likely influence on various passages 
of Yagovijaya’s manual, it is reserved for discussion elsewhere: 


I Passages of the BG, cited in support :— 


The following passages of the BG have been cited in support of 
various points in the order of their discussion in the AS: 
(i) BG. III, 17-18 : 
Yastvütmaratir eva-syad atma-trptas ca manavah | 
Atmanyeva ca, santustas tasya karyamn na vidyate n 
Naiva tasya krtenariho nakrteneha kascana | 
Na casya sarva-bhiitesu kascid artha-vyapasrayah t 
These verses are identical with AS. XV, 8-9. The point of discus- 
sion here is whether it is obligatory on the part of vigilent ( or seru- 
pulous ) ascetics to perform the external religious duties like Avasyaka, 
etc.  Yaéovijaya holds that these external religious performances, 
prescribed as a general rule for the Jaina ascetics, are not obligatory in 
the case of those who are vigilent, since their meditation has been 


purified. And, to secure this point, he quotes the. BG, III, 17-18 which , 


lay down that?*— 


* He, contrariwise, whose delight is (only ) in the Self - who 
is a man content with his Self, and who remains satisfied only 
within his Self — to him there exists no urge for action.” 


“Of him here, by action done, there is no purpose of any kind 
served, nor is any purpose whatsoever served by action not 
done; nor does there exist for him any purpose whatsoever 
depending ( for its fulfilment ) upon any of the creatures. " 


` It should be remembered that Yaéovijaya equates pure penance 
(suddham tapah ), characterised by exclucive delight only in the Self, 
as ‘Jfianayoga’?° In the BG, however, these verses immediately 
Oe 
8 Of. AS, XV,7: Na hyapramatia—sddhinam briyápyávassakádikd | 
Niyatà dhyána-$uddhatvád. yad anyair apyadah smrtam y 
9 BELVALEAR, 0p. cit., p. 21. i 
10 Of, AS, XV, 5: Jflünayogas tapak $uddham dimaratyekalaksansm | 
Indviyürthonmanibhávat sa moksa-sukha-südhakab i 


4 [ Anuals, B. O. R. L] 
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follow the passage in which the Vedic canception of sacrifice as 
an interchange between gods and men is set in the larger context 
of the interdependence of beings in the cosmos; there is a constant 
interchange between human life and world life; he who works for 
himself lives in vain." And, in the ease of the one who is “satisfied 
in the Self”, these verses inform us that he works not out of a sense of 
duty or for the progressive transformation of his being, but because his 
perfected nature issues spontaneously in action.? Thus, while the BG 
clearly refers to the performance of action by one unquestionably perfect 
and fully enlightened personality, 3 Yaéovijaya quotes them to support 
the exactly opposite point. But most probably Yaéovijaya seems to 
have followed Sankara whose interpretation’ held sway in his days and 
which is very convenient for his purpose. And, in view of the remarks 
of Dr. RANADE in this connection, - that “the Bhagavadgità tells us in 
a mystical spirit the powerlessness of actions before God-vision and 
God-enjoyment "!5 — Yaéovijaya is after all not beside the point. 


(ii) BG. VI, 25-96 : 


Sanaih ganair wparamed buddhyà dhrti-grhitaya \ 
Atma-samstham manah kriv na kincid api cintayet | 
Yato yato nihsarati manas cancalam asthiram | 

Tato tato niyamyaitad ütmanyeva vasam nayet n 


These verses are incorpotated as AS. XV, 15-16. The point of 
diseussion here is this : If actions are not obligatory on one who is given 
to meditation, why should it be necessary for one to undertake duties 
like ‘seeking his nourishment like a cow’ ( gocari), i. e., begging his food 
as a mendicant? Ya$ovijays justifies them on the ground that they are 
necessary for the maintenance of the body and that, such actions do not 
impede the meditation of a Jíianin, due to his detachmept.!? € He, then, 
proceeds to show that the activities of a Jianin differ from those of an 





11 Cf. RADHAKRISHNAN, T'he?Bhagavadgita, pp. 137-138. 

12 RADHAKRISHNAN, 0p. cit., p. 188. 

13 KavzzsHWAR, Prof, G. W., The Ethics of the Bhagavadgité, 1971, p. 263, 

.1& Of. Sankara, Sri-bhagavad-gitá-bhásya on BG. II, 17: ...etam datmanan 
viditoa nivrita-mithyá-jfianah santo brahmana mithyá-jfiána-vadbhir avaáyan 
kartavyebhyah putraisanadibhyo vyutthàya bhiksadcaryan Sarira—sthiti-mdtra— 
prayuktam caranti, na tesam Gina—-jidna—nistha-vyativekena@ nyat karyam 
astiyevam $rutysrtham tha gitá-$üstre pratipipadayisitam aviskurvann” aha 
bhagavan — yasto iti | 

15 RawApE, Dr R. D. -7he Bhagavadgità As a Philosophy of God-realisation, 
p. 205. ` 

31 OL AS, XV, 11: Deha-nirváha-mütrürthá yà'pi bhiksétanddike | 

Kriya sé jhanino’sangan naiva dhyàna-vighatini ij} 
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ordinary person in the same manner as does the vision cf a jeweller from 
that of an ophthalmologist; the results of Jiianin’s activities are 
different from those of the ordinary persons." The activities of the 
Jnanin, calculated to subserve his meditation, consist of withdrawing 
his mind from the sense-objecte.!® In case the mind, onse pacified, tends 
to get disturbed due to the effect of Rajas, the Jñänin brings it under 
control by withdrawing it.? In support of his statement Yasovijaya 
quotes the BG. VI, 25-26, which prescribe as follows le 


“ By slow degrees — with the intellect sustained by determina- 
tion - one should inhibit the functioning ( of the senses ) and 
steadying the mind upon the Self, should not think of any- 
thing (else ) whatsoever. ” 

* Wheresoever the mind rambles, fickle and unsteady, from 
there and thence should he restrain it, and bring under the 
Selfs own sway." 


In the BG itself these verses, occur as they do in;the Yoga of 
Meditation (dAyànayoga), are among the group oi those (viz. VI, 
18-32), wherein the teacher gives the procedure by which the seeker 
can gain the experience of the Essential Self; it consists in a negative 
process of emptying the soul of every specific operation, ridding it of 
every image, of every particular representation, of every distinct opera- 
tion of mind, adopted to apprehend the Pure Self, to achieve the beatific 
vision, by intensely vital mystical contemplation.” 


(iii) BG. VI,3 4: 
Aruruksor muner yogam karma kdranam ucyate | 
Yogadradhasya tasyaiva samah karanum ucyase W 
Yada hi nendriyarthesu na karmasv anusajyate | 
Sarva-sankalpa-sannyasi yogarudhas tadocyate || 
These verses occur as XV, 22-23 in the AS. YaSovijaya quotes 


them in the course of his discussion about the necessity of actions as a 
"means of withdrawing mind from the sense-objects."? He states that 








Y Of, AS, XV, 12: Ratna-stksd-drg anya hi tan-niyojaka-drg yatha | 
Phala-bhedàát tath@ 'cára-kriyà ’pyasya vibhidyate \\ 

18 Of. AS, XV, 13: Dhyanarthé hi briyà seyam pratyahrty a nija» manah | 
Prérabdha janma-saikalpad dtma-jhandya kalpate n 

19 Of, AS, XV, 14: Sthiribhütam api svántam rajasá calatam vrajet i 
Pratyührtya nigrhnáti jfülánt yad idam ucyate il 

20 BELVALKAB, Op. ¢ét., p. 42. 

*1 RADHAKRISHNAN, 0p, 6i£,, pp. 199-200. 

22 Of. AS, XV, 17: Ata eva ''drdha-svántah kuryde chástrádiná kriyám | 
Sakalai visaya-pratyáharandya mahdmatth i 
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purified actions performed with faith and understanding, in eonsonanéé 
with the Jiianayoga invariably conduce to Liberation? further adding 
that in the case of an apprentice, good deeds are necessary for purifying 
his mind, while in the case of a mature one they conduce to pacification 
of the senses. And in support of this point, Yasovijaya quotes the 
BG VI, 3-4 which declare that :?° 


“While the aspirant is scaling the (ladder of ) Youu, ( each 
antecedent equanimous) action is said to be the mark and 
means (unto the final goal of perfect equanimity’); (and) 
after the same person has achieved the ascent, the ensuing 
. peaceful mood is said to be the mark and means ( for retaining 
what he has gained ).” 


'* For, it is when there is no clinging on his part to the things 
of sense or to actions, and when (in fact) he renounces all 
aims and interests, that he is called’ ‘the one that has 
achieved (the height of) Yoga’. ” 


In the BG, however, these verses are meant to emphasize that 
renunciation ( samnydasa ) has little to do with outward works, that it 
is the inward attitude, that to become a Samnyàsin it is not necessary 
to give up the sacrificial fire and the daily ritual, and. that to abstain 
from these without the spirit of renunciation is futile.?? Here there is 
a comparision of the seeker with one who has attained perfection in 
pursuit of Yoga, to point out the distinguishing features of both; 
while the abandonment of the desire for ‘ fruit’ is implied.at the seeker’s 
stage also, relinquishment of attachment even for action as such is the 
speciality of the stage of perfection." It is noteworthy that Yaéovijaya 
utilizes these verses perfectly in keeping with the interpretation of 
Sankara, 


(iv) BG. IV, 18: 


Karmany akarma yah jd yed akarmani, ca karma yah 
Sa buddhiman manusyesu sa yuktah krisna-karma-kre u z 





23 Of, ibid. XV, 20: Karmano "pi vi&uddhàsya áraddhà-medhádi yógatah i. 
. A bsatask- mukti-hetutvam jfiána-yogünatikramat i 
2& Of, ibid. XV,91: Abhyase satkriyapeksa yoginam estta-$uddhage | - 
Jfüa&napáke gamasyaiva yat par air apyadah smriam n 

25 BÉnVALEAR, 0p, cit., p. 38. 28 RADHAKRISHNAN, 0p. cit., p. 187. 

27 KAVEESHWAR, 0p. 6if., p. 279. . 

38 Of, Sankara op. Hi, on BG. VI, 8:... Adhuna karmayogasya dhyanayoga- 
sddhanatvam dargayati — ürurukso .. ete, and further ... ydvad 
yavat harmabhya wparamate tüvat tüvan  nirüyüsasya  jitendriyasya 
cittam samadhiyate | tathā sati sa jhatiti yogürüdho bhavati | 
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This verse occurs in the AS as XV, 83 in the course of the discus- 
sion on the point whether performance of actions leads to the possibility 
of loss of the state of Liberation in the case of a Jiianin. Yasovijaya 
opines that one does not slip from the state of Liberation simply 
because one continues to perform actions, since it is the desire for fruits 
of actions that brings in bondage, and not the actions themselves which 
are performed without such a desire. In support of this he quotes the 
BG. IV, 18 which clarifies that :?? 


“He who ean see in ( apparent’) action (real ) no-action, and who 
in (apparent) no-action ( real) action: he amongst men is the 
man of discernment; he, the man set in Yoga: he, the doer of 
the entire action (as such ) ". 


Ya$ovijaya, further elaborating the idea in this verse, adds that 
there are numerous alternatives in the matter, such as non-action in 
action, action in non-action, action in action, and non-action in non- 
action ; of these he rules out the second one, viz., action in non-action.®° 
And finally, he concludes that a Jiianin who contemplates dispassionately 
on the nature of action, non-action and consequences of action, remains 
untainted by the enjoyment of actions, much in the same manner as 
does the lotus remain untainted by the water in which it constantly 
remains, and which it constantly utilizes?! In the Bhagavadgita this 
verse discusses the precise notion of action and inaction, which is stated 
to have bewildered even the wise; and in such a situation Krsna enligh- 
tens Arjuna as to the precise nature of the action knowing which he 
will be delivered from eyil.3? Then, proceeding to reveal the secret of 
the way of work which is normally hard-to-understand,®* he explains®* 
that the right course is generally not obvious, since the ideas of our 
time, the prescriptions of tradition, the voice of conscience get mixed 

up and confuse us. In the midst of all this, the wise man seeks a way 


out by a reference to immutable truths, with the insight of the highest - 


reason, that so long as we work in a detached spirit our mental balance 
is not disturbed. So true non-activity is to preserve inner composure 








_28 BELVALKAR, op. cit., p. 28, R 
"80 Cf. AS, XV, 34: Karmanyakarma và karma karmany asminn ubhe api | 
Nobhe và bhanga-vaicitryad akarmany api no mate M 


31 Cf. AS, XV,35 : Karma-naiskarmya-vaisamyam udásino vibhdvayan | 


Jän? na lipyate bhogaik padma—patram ivi? mbhasa We. " 
P 


82 Of, BG., 1V, 16cd : Tat te karma pravaksyami yaj jüátvà moksyase '6 gp i rud 
88 Cf. ibid., IV, 17d : ... gahand karmano gatih n (6 he 1H... V t 
3& RADHAKRISHNAN, op. cit, pp. 162-163, ke DT E E - 
jo ee £909", i 
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and to be free from attachment. The turning away from action by fools 
due to perversity and ignorance amounts to action. Yaéovijaya seems 
to follow Sankara's interpretation that in the Self there is no action,?? 
and also subscribes to Sankara's rejection of the alternative of action 
in in-aetion.38 


(v) BG. V, 18-20: 


Vidya-vinaya-sampanne brahmane gavi hastini | 

Suni caiva $vapake ca panditéh sama-dargvnah n 

Ihaiva tair jitah sargo yesüm samye sthitam manah | 
Nardosam hi saman brahmu tasmad brahmani te sthitah u 
Na prahrsyet priyam prüpya nodvijet prüpya cà 'priyam | 
Sthira-buddhir asanmidho brahma-vid bramani sthitah n 


These verses occur in the AS as XV, 43-45. In the preceding 
verse Ya$ovijaya gives the definiton of Jiani Pandita, Jivanmukta and 
Brahma. In support of this he quotes the BG. V,18-20, which 
declares that :°8 ; 


“Towards a Brahmin endowed with learning and humility, to- 
wards a cow or towards an elephant; towards a dog or towards 
a cooker of dog ( -flesh ), the men of wisdom preserve an even 
regard. ” 

“Right here is the creation conquered by those whose mind is 
steadied in equipoise ; for, ( such ) faultless ( and ) even ( temper) 
is Brahman (itself), so that they become steadied in Brahman.” 

“ He should not be overjoyed, having secured what is pleasant; 
nor be dismayed, coming upon what is unpleasant; with a 
steadied intellect and free from confusion, he, the knower of 
Brahman ( should become ) steadied in Brahman. ” 


In the BG itself, these verses are among the group ( V, 13-28) 
of those which illustrate the characteristics of an ideal personality, the 
Enlightened Self, and emphasize that the empirieal variety should not 
hide from us the metaphysical reality which all beings have in common, 
that this view makes us look upon our fellow beings with kindness and 
compassion, and that the wise see the one God in all beings and develop 





85 Qf, Sankara, op. cit, on BG. IV, 18 : .. T'asminn ātmani karmabhave 
karmani karma-viparita-daráanam atyanta~nirastam | ° 
88 Of, ibid., ... Hien@karmani karma—darganam pratyuktam | 
81 Cf. AS, XV, 42: Visame "pi samekst yah sa jidni sa ca panditah i 
Jivan—mukiah sthiram brahma tathé coktam parair api i 
38 BELVALKAR, ap. cit., pp. 35-36, 
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the quality of equal-mindedness which is the characteristic of the 
Divine? Yagovijaya further points out that while in the lower 
state of ordinary life where people do everything with an eye to the 
‘result’ (phala ), the equal-mindedness in things unequal leads to 
faults, the very same eonduees to the destruetion of attachment and 
aversion in the case of the dispassionate mendicants.*? Thus, Yaso- 
vijaya clearly follows Sankara in taking these verses as referring to one 
who has renounced all the actions whatsoever (sarva-karmasamnyGst ), 
and not to one who is a man of action (karmi ).*! 


(vi) BG. VI, 46: 


Lapasvibhyo’ dhiko yog jnadnibhyo’ pyadhiko matah | 
Karmibhyas ca’ dhiko yog? tasmad yog bhava’ rjwna n 


This verse occurs in the AS as XV, 58. Yasovijaya here eulogizes 
'Jü&nayoga' as the supreme spiritual path leading to liberation from 
the bondage of Karma, as has been taught by Lord Mahavira in the 
Lokasara chapter of the Acáránga-sütra.*? In the next verse he justi- 
fies this on the ground that the “ Jüanayoga" is most essential in the 
“Upayoga”, i.e. ‘conscious activity’, both determinate and indeter- 
minate,*? since it enables one to grasp the nature of composure ( asam- 
moha), which leads to the attainment of Final Liberation.* And in 
support of this he quotes the BG. VI, 46 which declares that :*° 


39 RADHAKRISHNAN, op, cit., p. 182. 
40 Ch AS, XV, 46: Arvag-dusaydn dosaya vaisamyo sámya-daráanam | 
gis puma Ro iq, tu raga-—dvesa—ksaydya tat 1 
41 Qf, Sankara, op. cite, on BG, V, 19: Janv abhojyannüs te dosavaniah 
«€ A RURNE DE visama-same püjátah itt smrieh v... karmi-visagam ca 
* samdsamabhyam ..." iyádi ; idam tu sarvakarma-samnyasivisayam prastu- 
tam ** sarva—karmani manasé” ityarabhyd’ dhyéya-parisamapteh | ; 
Cf. also Anandagiri’s gloss on samadsamabhy ar etc. 
42 Qf, AS, XV, 56 : Srestho hi jadnayogo ’yam adhyatmany eva yaj jagau | 
Bandha-pramoksam bhagavan lokasüve sunigcitam n 
48 cf. MzuHta, Mohan Lal, Outlines of Jaina Philosophy, Banglore, 1954, p. 103 : 
“The psychical sense is of two kinds: attainment (labdhi) and conscious 
activity (upayoga). Attainment means acquisition of the capacity of 
manifestation of the sense-activity. Conscious activity is a particular 
modification of the self due to attainment". Cf, also, ibid., p. 30: “ The 
criterion of ‘upayoga’ is consciousness, In the technical language of 
Jainism, this consciousness is called * bodha’ When this ‘bodha’ is evolved 
in a particular fashion, ib becomes knowledge ". 
44 of. AS. XV, 67: Upayogaika-sáratvád a$vasemmoha-bodhanah | 
! Moksüpter yujyate caiva tathaé coktam parair api I 
45 BELVALKAR, op. cit., p. 45, 
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“(This kind of) Yogin is superior to the man of askesis; superior 
to even the man of knowledge is he considered; the Yogin 
is (likewise) superior to even the man of action: therefore, 
O Arjuna, do thou become Yogin. ” 


In the BG, the verse makes out that a Yogin here described is 
superior to the Tapasvin, who retires to the forest for performing severe 
fasts and arduous practices, to the Jfianin who adopts the way of know- 
ledge for obtaining release, with renunciation of action, to Karmin who 
performs rites enjoined in the Vedas for obtaining rewards.*® It should 
be noted that while in the BG the Yoga - union with God - is said to be 
superior to Tapas, Jfiána and Karma, as it has the best of all the 
three, and includes devotion also, Yaéovijaya seeks to establish the 
superiority of the ‘ J&ànayoga' of his own Jainistie conception. 

(vii) BG. VL 47: 
. Yoginàm api sarvesüm mad-gateng’ ntavátmanà | 
Sraddhüvan bhajate yo mam sa me yuktatamo matah n 

This verse occurs in the AS as XV, 61. YaSovijaya here seeks 
to propound that the worship of God, i. e. the Jaina Tirthankaras, is 
superior to that of any other deities; it is eulogized as being capable of 
annihilating the greatest of the sins? In support of this he quotes 
the BG. VI, 47, which declares that :*? 

“ And amongst Yogins of all kinds, too, that one who, possessed. 

of faith, adores Me, with his innermost self engrossed in 
Me: such an one is by Me deemed the best Yogin. " 


' In the BG, this verse concludes the sixth chapter and draws 
attention to the fact that the great Yogin in the great devotee 
( Bhakta ).°° Yasovijaya only transfers this Bhakti from Lord Krsna to 
Lord Mahavira or the Jaina Tirthankaras in general. 

(viii) BG. VI, 44 cd and VII, 16acd : 

Jijñäsur api yogasya gabda-brahma ’ tivartate \ 
This half verse occurs as AS. XV, 76 ed, in which Yaéovijaya 


seeks to justify the desire for knowledge in the case of good people, 
and in support he quotes the BG., VI, 44 ed, which assures that :5! 





48 RADHAKRISHNAN, op. cii., p. 211. 4' ibid. 

£8 Of. AS, XV, 60: Updsana bhágavati sarvebhyo? pi guriyasi | 
AMahü-pàpa-ksayakarz tathà cokiam parair api 

49 BELVALKAR, Op. cit., p. 45, 

50 RADHAKRISHNAN, op. cit., p. 211. 51 BELYALEAR, op. cit., p. 44, 
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“ Even the mere wish to know the Yoga takes him (through and ) 
beyond oral instruction in Brahman. ” 


He then proceeds to classify the Jaina worshippers-into four categories 
by adopting the BG., VII, 16acd : 


Caturvidhah... MES SENI 

Arto jijüasur artharthi jjün ea ... u 
i. e., “four sorts.., the one in distress, the one eager to konw, the one 
seeking some end, and the man of knowledge..." ? to his purpose as 
AS. XV, 77, wherein he points out that the last three are the blessed 
ones, and rules out the first sort as one of not much consequence." 
Next, YaSovijaya suitably modifies the BG. VII, 17: 


Tesarr jm nitya-yukta eka-bhaktir visisyate | 
Priyo hà jnümino ! tyartham aham sa ca mama priyah n 


i. e. “amongst these, the man of knowledge who shows constant appli- 
cation and has singleness of devotion, is the one who excels; for, of the 
man of knowledge I am exceedingly beloved, and he too is beloved of 
me ",** to his own purpose as AS. XV, 78, thus establishing the superi- 
ority of ' Jànin' to ' Jijfiasu’ and ‘ Arthàrthin ' on the ground that his 
mental distractions have been calmed down and he is firmly fixed in the 
unswerving devotion. Further, on the basis of this classification of 
the ‘ Upaisakas’, Yaéovijaya goes on to recommend that one should 
purify oneself through knowledge and harness one’s mind to the path of 
knowledge ;°* and adopts the BG. IV, 40ab : 


Aja cà ' Sraddadhanas ca sam$ayatmaà vinasyatà | 


i e, “one neither possessing knowledge nor having faith, goes to 
perdition ",' as the AS. XV, 79ed with a slight variation in the reading, 
viz, sambayano for samsayaima of the BG. Thus, the ideas of the BG 
have been lifted from their proper context, and have been suitably grafted 
on his own line of thought with a slight turn in their significance. ` 





53 BELVALKAB, op. cit., p. 48.. 

53 Of. AS, XV, 77 : Arto jijfiüsur artharthi jfláni ceti caturvidhah | 
Updsakas trayas tatra dhanyG vastu—vigesatah n 

54 DBELYALKAB, op, cit., p. 48. 

55 Of, AS, XV,78 : Jüäni tu $anta-viksepo nitya-bhaktir visisyate | 
Atyüsanno hy asau bhariur antarütmà sadagayah M 

58 Cf. ibid., XV, 79 ab: Karmayoga-visuddhas tad jane yufijita münasum | 

U BELVALKAR, Op, Cit, p. 32, 
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(ix) BG VI, 34-86: i 


Cancalam hi manah krsna pramāthi balavad drdham | 
Tasyà ' hari nigraham manye vayor iva suduskaram n 
Asamsayam mahabého mano durnigraham calam | 
Abhydsena tu kaunteya vairigyena ca grhyate n 
Asamyatdimana yogo dusprapa iti me matih | 
Vasydimana tw yatatà gakyo vaptum wpayatah u 


These verses occur in the AS as XVI, 22-24, Having outlined the 
nature of the first two out of the four types of meditation, viz., Arta, 
Raudra, Dharma and Sukla, Yaéovijaya prescribes that in the third 
type called Dharma one should meditate upon the four right concep- 
tions, viz, Jiiana, Darsana, Caritra and Vair&gya,? which bring about 
steadiness, absence of delusion, partial destruction of the previous 
Karmas, and annihilation of attachment, desire and fear.®* Then, 
Yagovijaya states that only the one whose mind is steady due to concen- 
tration on'the above-mentioned four right conceptions, can qualify for 
the fourth type of meditation called Sukla.? In support of this, he 
cites the-BG. VI, 34-86 which consist of the following problem of Arjuna 
and Krsna’s reply to it :9! 


“For, unsteady, O Krsna, is the mind, impetuous, powerful and. 
obdurate ; its control I deem very hard to achieve, like that of 
the wind”, 


“Undoubtedly, O Long-armed, is the mind hard to restrain, and 
inconstant., But it becomes, O Son of Kunti, restrainable by 
application and freedom from attachment ”. 


* By one who has not controlled his self, Yogic discipline, so I 
think, is hard to be achieved; but by one whose self is 
submissive, and who makes an effort, it is possible by 
(suitable ) method to achieve it”. . ; 

‘In the BG the question issues from the description of a perfect Yogin 
who sees with equality everything in the image of his own self, whether 








58 Cf. AS, XVI, 19 : Jftatvà dharmam tato dhyáyec catasras tatra bhávanáb | 
Jüána-daréana-cáritra-vairágakhyàh prakirtitak | 
59 Of, ibid., XVI, 20: Nisealatvam asarkmoho nivjaraé pürva-karmanàm | 
Sangasamsa bhayocchedah phaldnydsam yathakramdt n 
90 Of, ibid., XVI, 21 : Sthira-cittah kilaitabhir yati dhyanasya yogyatam | 
Fogyataiva hi nányasya, tathà coktam parair api || 
91 BELVALEAR, Op. cit., p. 43, : 
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in pleasure or in pain.? And Krsna points out that.the restless mind, 
accustomed to act on impulse, can be controlled only by non-attachment 
and practice.“ Yagovijaya only harnesses these verses into service of 
the highest type of meditation calculated to conduce to the Jainistic 
'Jü&nayoga' as conceived by him. In the BG the reading in VI, 36b is 
dusprapa, while Yaéovijaya reads it as dusprüpya. ` 


(x) BG. II, 55-58 : 


Prajahati yada kaman sarvan partha manogatan | 
Aumanyeva ’ imamü tustah sthita-prajaas tadocyate Y 
Duhkhesv anudvigna-manah sukhesu vigata-sprhah | 
Vita-rdga-bhaya-krodhah sthita-dhir munir ucyate n 
Yah sarvatra ’nabhi-snehas tut-tat prapya éubhasubham | 
Nabhinandati na dveste tasya prajad pratisthita V 

Yada samhavate cà ' yarns karmo’ ngánia sarvasah \ 
Indriydinindriyarthebhyas tasya prajíüa pratisthità n 


These verses occur in the AS as XVI, 64-67. In the course of his 
elueidation of the pieture of a meditator on Dharma, the third type of 
right conception, he points out that the whole conception of the 
-'Sthitaprajfia! as outlined in ‘the BG applies here $m toto." And in 
support of this he quotes the BG. II, 55-58, which elucidate the 
characteristics of the Perfect Sage as follows : 9? 


* When he, O Son of Prthà, renounces all desires lodged in 
the heart, and is by himself, content within himself, then he is 
called a man of perfectly-poised Discernment. ” 


“With a mind undejected in the midst of sorrows, and 
immune from cravings in the midst of joys — he from whom 
passion, fear, and anger have fled away — he is said to be the 
man of perfectly-poised Discernment: a Sage.” 


" He who, encountering diverse good as well as evil things, 
feels no attachment towards anything, and neither rejoices (in 
the one ), nor loathes (the other), his Discernment is (really ) 
perfectly-poised. ” 





62 Qf, BG., VI, 32: Atmaupamyene sarvatra samat pasyatt yo’ rjuna | 


Sukham và yadi và dukkham sa yog? paramo matah i 
68 RADHAKRISHNAN, 0p. cit., p. 205. 
Cf, AS, XVI, 62: Manasaś cendriydnam ca jayad yo nirvikdra-dhih | 
Dharma-dhyánasya sa dhyata into dántah prakirtitah n 
Cf. ibid., XVI, 63: Parair api yad istas ca sthita—prajiasya laksunam | 
Ghaíate hyatra tat sarvar tathà cedam vyavasthitam uq 
68 BELVALEAR, op, cét,, p. 16. 
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“And when he, (facile) like the tortoise withdrawing its 
limbs from every side, withdraws his senses from sense-objects, 
then may his Discernment be said to be perfectly-poised. ” 


It should be noted that in the Bhagavadgitd, this is considered 
to be the divine state ( bra@hmi sthiti ) in which, if one remains fixed at 
the hour of death, one can attain to the bliss of God ( brahma- 
nirvana ).5" Yaśovijaya equates this with the meditator of the third 
type, i. e. the Dhurma-dhyana, which is but inferior by one step to the 
fourth one, viz., the Sukla- -dhyana, which is the highest. Ya$ovijaya 
further venue tied that these characteristics of a Perfect Sage ( siddha ) 
serve as an ideal worthy to be strived for by an aspirant.9* 

(xi) BG. III, 42: 


Indriyäni paranyahur indriyebhyah param manah | 

Manasas tu para buddhir yo buddheh paratas tw sah t 
This verse occurs in the AS as XVIII, 40. In the preceding verse 
YaSovijaya gives the characteristics of the self as Truth, Consciousness, 
Bliss, subtlest among the subtles, supermost amongst the supremes, 
although it does become manifest, i. e. descends in the embodied state.” 
And in support of this he quotes the BG. III, 42, which gives us a 
hierarchy of levels of consciousness” as follows : 


“The sense-centres aré said to transcend (their objects); the 
mind transcends the sense-centres ; and the discerning-intellect 
in its turn transcends the mind: the one whois beyond the 
discerning-intellect : that is HE ","! 

; And he further comments that out of delusion the ignorant ones 
take the self to be embodied one, although it is really formless and 

disembodied. To this purpose he adopts the BG. II, 29ab : 

A$caryavat pasyats kascid enam 
Ascaryavad vadatà tathaiva canyah \ 


"i.e. “rarely does someone perceive him; rarely likewise does another 
discourse on him, "'? as the 48. XV, 41ced."8 





8 Of. BG. II, 72 : Bsé brahmi sthitth partha naindm prápya vimuhyati | 
Sthitod ’sydm anta—kále 'pi brahma-nirvánam rcchati u 

68 AS, XVI, 68 : Santo dánto bhaved idrg atmdramataya sthitah | 

Siddhasya hi svabhávo sah saiva sádhakba-yogyatà u 

69 AS, XVIII, 39: Atma satya cidánandah süksmat sübsmah parát parah | 
Sprgaty apt ca mirtatvan tathà cokiam purair api i 

70 RADHAKRISHNAN, op. oit., p. 150, 

TL BELVALKAR, 0D. Ctt., p. 29. 12 RADHAKRISHNAN, Op. cit., p. 150. 

138 Cf, AS, XV, 41: Vikale hanta loke ’sminn amürte mirtaté-bhramat | 

i ' Pasyalyūśiaryavad ajñānī vadatydscaryavad vacak n 
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II The BG. Passage Crted for Criticism :— 


(i) BG. IIL 27: 


Prakrteh kriyamanani gwnaih karmant sarvasah i 
Ahankara-vimadhatma kartā ham iti manyate y 


This verse occurs in the AS as XIII, 55, as a view of Kapila, the 


founder of the Sàmkhya system, in which the Self, though really eternal 
and spotless, is considered to be an agent and enjoyer in the secondary 
gense.” In the opinion of Yaéovijaya this doctrine is not acceptable, 
since it goes contrary to the well-known fact that the sentient principle 
and the agentship stand in the identity of case-relation, and hence 
Prakrti which is an insentient entity cannot be correlated to agentship.” 
The grounds on which Yaéovijaya rejects the agentship of Prakrti are 
ag follows: 


(1) If we take Buddhi as agent and enjoyer and eternal, then 
there can never be liberation ; 


(2) I£ we take Buddhi as non-eternal, the functions of the 
previous condition would not survive, and consequently 
there will be no justification for continuation of the 
transmigratory cycle.'? 


( 8) If we take the functions as belonging to Prakrti, what is the 
function of Buddhi? It will be better in that case to say, 
for instance, that such functions belong to things like the 
pot ete., rather than to Buddhi. "7 


(4) If, on the other hand, we take agentship and enjoyership to 
belong to Buddhi, it would follow that the consequent 
bondage, and freedom from bondage, would not belong to the 





14 


15 
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Cf, AS, XIII, 53-54 : Kartr-buddhi-gate dubkha-sukhe pumsyupaccratak | 
Naranáthe yathà bhrtya-gatau jaya-parájayau i 
Karté bhoktà ca no tasmad Gima nityo nirafüjanah | 
Adhgyátmàd anyathá-buddhis tathá coktam mahatmaná n 
Cf, AS, XIIL, 56 : Vicéryamanam no cáru tad etad api dar$anam | 
Erti-caitanyayor vyaktam simanddhikaranyatak u 
Tho Gujarati translator of the AS has interpreted this verse differently, 
taking the word kri$ as standing for prakrtz, 
Ct. AS, XIII, 57 : Buddhi kariri ca bhoktri ca nitya cen násti nirvrtihi 
Anitya cen na samsarah prayg-dharmider ayogatah 1 
Cf. AS, XIII, 58 : Prakrtáv eva dharmadi-svikdre buddhir eva ka | 
Suvacas ca ghatádau syád idrg dharmánvayas tatha u . 
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Self; thus, it will be futile to build up a system for thé 
liberation of the Self from the bondage to which he is not 
subject. "8 


(5) If, in order to avoid the above contingency, we take 
agentship and enjoyership, though belonging to Buddhi, as 
secondarily ascribed to the Self, the system will be proved 
useless, since one ,does not strive for the liberation of 
others,"® 


(6) The conception of the Self as agent and enjoyer, which is 
well-founded on the basis of our daily experience, is sought 
to be demolished by the above doctrine of Kapila, as found 
in the BG. III, 27, which declares that :°° 


“ Of actions which, in every wise, are the doings of the Primal 
Nature’s constituent-aspects : one whose intellect is deluded 
by egotism regards himself as their author". — 

It should be noted that Sankara takes Prakrti to be the state of 

equipoise of the three constituent-aspects, viz., Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, 

in keeping with the doctrine of Kapila. And Yagovijaya, following 
Sankara's interpretation, has taken it as Kapila's doctrine. 


Epilogue :— 


From the above examination of the BG citations in the AS 
it is obvious that, due to the influence of Anandaghana’s mystic 
outlook, Ya$ovijaya had developed a catholic ‘attitude which enabled 
him to seek the common ideas from the non-Jaina religious scripture 
like the Bhagavadgita. The very fact that he follows the interpreta- 
tion of Sankara also implies that he accepted Vyasa as the author of the 
Mahabharata, and thereby of the BG too. Had he been guided by the 
traditional Jaina attitude of disregard for the Vedic texts and Vedicist 








78 Of, ibid., 59-60 : Krti-bhogau ca buddhes ced bandho moksas ca natmanah | 
Tatas cà 'tmánam uddi$ya kütam etad yad ucyate n 
Pafica-vim$ati-tattvajfio yatra tatrà rame sthitah | 
Jati mundi &khi và "pi mucyate na’ tra sam sayah n 

19 Of, ibid., XIIL, 61 : Ztasya copacáratve moksa—sastram vrthà *khilam | 

Anyasya hi vimoksüya na ko "pyanyah pravartate n 

80 Of ibid., XIII, 62: Kaüpilanax mate tasmad asminnaivocilà ratih | 

Yatranubhava-samsiddhak bari bhokta ca lupyate n 
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personages like Vyasa and Krsna, he would not have touched them even 
with a barge-pole. The Jaina authors are known to refer to Vedic, 
Brabmanuical, Purünie and other writings only for refuting them or for 
establishing the superiority of their own Jainistic tenets; they never 
seek the authority of the non-Jaina scripture to settle their point. But 
the fact that Yasovijaya has quoted the BG passages mostly in support 
of his ideas, and that the only one passage he has criticized has been 
ascribed to Kapila’s Samkhya, rather than to Vyasa or Krsna or to the 
Gata, testifies to his synthetic outlook which sought the acceptable 
elements even from the scripture of rival faiths to which he would not 
subscribe as a Jaina. His synthetic attitude is all the more evident 
when we keep in mind that the problems that he has mooted and the 
answers he has provided, both have been patent to the Sankarite 
Vedanta and Sankarite interpretation of the BG; they have been skil- 
fully incorporated in the scheme of the Jainism by Yaéovijaya, thus 
adding a Vedantic halo to the Jaina mysticism. At the same time this 
phenomena also testifies to the universal appeal of some of the basic 
tenets of the Gita. 


ANANDAVARDHANA ON SUGGESTION 
ARISING FROM BIVALENT WORDS 
(SABDASAKTYUDBHAVA DHVANI) 
By 
M. V. PATWARDHAN 


In Karika 21 of the second Uddyota of the Dhvanydloka and in 
the Vrtti thereon,! it is stated that suggestion, based on the use of 
bivalent words, is always and invariably the suggestion ofa figure of 
speech (alariküra ) and never the suggestion of a factual situation 
(vastw). Anandavardhana further says there that if two factual situa- 
tions are revealed by (i. e. understood because of) the bivalent power 
of words, it is a case of the figure of speech called Slesa ( pun or parano- 
masia)! and he illustrates this point with the stanza ' yena dhvasta- 
manobhavena’ ete., which reveals two factual situations, viz. the invoca- 
tion of the protective grace of Visnu ( Madhava ) and that of Siva 
(Umüdhava). As the speaker of the stanza is presumed to be prompted 
by respectful devotion to both the divinities, both of them and the 
factual situations connected with them are equally intended by him to 
be simultaneously expressed by the stanza, that is both the situations 
are equally vdcya (directly denoted ) and prakaranika ( contextual ). 
So this is a case of the figure of speech called Slesa, in which both the 
senses emerging from bivalent words or bivalent ideas are vacya i.e. 
intended to be simultaneously expressed.? l 

But later writers like Mammata, Viśvanātha and Jagannatha 


differ from Ananda’s view that the suggestion of a factual situation can 
never emerge from the bivalent power of words. Mammata says that 





1 AAE NOKA RTA WATAT | 
O RRT A aR fü ow! 
TENERA, T TBAT qq HY TATA AII FT MAIRJRÀ T- 
Reema fraftaq | (p. 235, Balapriya edn. ). Of. also Pratīhārendurāja on 
Udbhata’s Kävyđlañkārasārasaůgraħa p. 89, B.S.8. edn. : — Fo ARIFAT 
( IARAA ) THUR | TA SERT Z4 A TT FGA, ATT gaT: | 
qranat g Ragnara A Rg AA | 
2 qeggd w AKIRA MARIAT BT | i 
8 Of, Mammata, KP. X. 96; p. 611 ( JHALAKIEAR’s edn.) on uds: aq (i.e. 343- 
waa anfa) Rn faang gafr aka qe 0 Visvanātha, SD. 
.X. 58, p. 43 (Kanm’s edn. ) on afè :— sp (ie. sadaq Prat wenfaww) 
qa Raana arate aa a 1 
§ [Annals B. O. R. 1.) 
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both a figure of speech and a faetual situatiou can be suggested by the 
use of bivalent words.* Vi$vanatha and Jagannatha say the same thing. 
Both Mammata and Viévanatha give the Prakrit stanza “ panthia na 
ettha sattharamatthi ...” etc. as an illustration of the suggestion of 
a factual situation arising from the use of bivalent words, while 
Jagannatha gives the stanza “ rájgo matpratikalanme ...” ete." 


Thus we see that while later writers are in favour of recognising 


vastudhvani based on gabdagakti, Ananda and Pratiharenduraja® do 
not recognise it. 


The departure of later writers in this respect from Ananda 
and Pratiharenduraja seems to be due to their realisation that there 
is no valid reason why vastudhvani should not arise from sabdasakti, 
if it can arise from arthasakéi. Both Ananda? and Pratihárendurüja!? 
admit vastudhveani based on arthasakti. But they- fight shy of 
recognising vastudhvant based on $abdajakti! Ananda’s statement 
that when two factual situations emerge from the bivalent power of 
words we have to recognise the figure Slesa ( and not vastudhvane ), 
is not correct. Only if two factual situations emerge from one and 





t HEIST qudd TFR | 
SHTTGDT THT WTTRYRT EAT | KP. 
5 RASENS AIRRA fear! SD. IV. 7, Kanz’s edn., App. E. p. 4T. 
a ( serne: ) aaa fiar qaas ianea | erret ffs, sage 
qe«qegnaregt &Rrearq | RG. p. 134, Kavyamala edn. ( 1939 ), 


9 KP.IV,p. 133; SD. IV, KANE's edn., App. E, p. 48. . 
" RG., p. 162. 8 See supra, footnote 1. 
9 Aaaa qaar: dat aa: | 

ai fafa wet FTA SITET era: N Dhvanyaloke II, 24, 

10 See the quotation from. Pratihárendur&ja in footnote 1. 

11 Really speaking there is only a very small difference between a vastu 
(factual situation) and an alaxkdra ( imaginative situation ) It is a 
difference of degree only and not a difference of kind. Both vastu and 
alaikéra are situations, the only difference between them being this, that 
while the former isa plain, unvarnished, ungarnished, matter-of-fact situa- 
tion, the latter is a situation bedecked in an imaginative way by the poet — 
an imaginatively escalated situation. An alaikara is nothing but a devious 
statement ( vabrokti as Dandin calls it in Kavyadarga II. 363 ) of & matter- 
of-fact situation. Of, Abhinavagupta, Locana, pp. 50-51 ( Balapriya edn.) 
where the point is made out that vastu is of two kinds: (1) Upamádirüpa- 
taya praptalanxkdrabhavam and (2) Alankürarüpatüvirahitam, The former 
kind of vastu is called alankara and the latter is vastumatra. Taking into 
account this essential nature of vastu and alazküra, there should really be 
no objection to both vastu and alazküra being suggested through the bivalent 
power of words, as later writers hold, 


23 E = H 1 1 > 
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the same sentence (or stanza), only if both of them are equally 
relevant to the context ( prakaranika ) and only if both of them are 
intended by the speaker to be simultaneously denoted, we cau say that 
there is the figure Slesa.}2 If, however, out of the two factual situa- 
tions emerging from a single sentence (or stanza ) only one is 
intended by the speaker to be denoted primarily ( or prima facie ) 
and the other is intended to be conveyed subsequently (after the 
lapse of some little time ), we must say that the second factual situa- 
tion is suggested, i.e. it is a case of samlaksyakrama vastudhvant. 
Now the slightly delayed presentation of a second factual situation 
may be the result of the bivalent power of words ( sabdasakti ) or the 
bivalent power of the meanings denoted by the words ( arthagaktt ). 
It is therefore not correct to insist that a factual situation is never 
suggested by the bivalent power of words. 


Although Ananda says that only sabdasaktyudbhava alankara- 
dhvané is possible and although he holds the view that sabdasaktyu- 
dbhava vastudhvani is not possible? there are two passages in the 
Dhvanyaloka itself - one in Uddyota JI and another in Uddyota III - 
where one has to admit the existence, of sabdasaktyudbhava vastu- 
dhvani. 


The first passage is the stanza “ vatse ma gà visádam..." ete. cited 
on p. 252 to illustrate Karika II. 23, the point of the illustration being 
the preemptive use, in the stanza, of the phrase pratyakhyanam suradnam 
kārayitvā ( having enabled or helped Laksmi to reject the other gods ), 
which aborts (i.e. prematurely discloses ) the idea ( viz. the rejection of 
the other gods ) intended to be suggested in the stanza through the 
‘bivalent power of the phrases mā gà visddam, ávasamamy wrwjavam 
santyajordhvaprav ritam, kampah ko và guruste and bhavatw balabhida 
jrmbhitena. The vacya artha ( prima facie sense ) of the stanza is the 
factual situation viz. manthamüdha-laksmi-bhayasamana, while the 
suggested sense is the factual situation, viz. visnu-larasura-pratya- 
khyàna. The sense which is intended to be suggested through the bivalent 
phrases mentioned above is here prematurely let out by the phrase 
pratyakhyananm suranamitt bhayasamanacchadmana kärayitvā. It is 
clear that this stanza is out and out an example of sabdasuktyudbhava 
vastudhvani, though it is true that, as Ananda says, the charm of the 
suggested sense is spoiled through its premature disclosure. 





33 See supra footnote 3. According to both Mammata ard Viśvanātha, the two 

factual situations emerging from a sentence ( or stanza) which bas the figure 

. Blega are equally vádeya, i. e. they are intended by:the speaker to be denoted 
simultaneously. -13 See supra footnote l, 
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Karika II. 23 ( p. 251) says that when a matter (artha ), although 
intended to be suggested through the bivalent power of words alone 
( sabdasaktya ) or through that of ideas alone ( arthasaktya ) or through 
that of both words and ideas ( gabdarthasaktya ), is revealed by a poet 
(prematurely ) by the use of directly expressive words ( svoktya ), it 
ceases to be a case of genuine (i. e. hundred per cent ) suggestion and 
becomes only a mere embellishment ( alankrii). Here the words vyangyo 
arthah deserve to be particularly noted. Artha ( matter or sense ) is a 
general term, which can equally denote vasturapa artha, alaikararapa 
artha and vasavüpa artha. In each of the three illustrations given 
by Ananda under this Karika, the matter immediately suggested 
( vyangya artha ) is vastwrüpa, although it is true that this vasturapa 
artha finally ends up in the suggestion of some rasarapa artha. But 
there is no doubt that in none of the three stanzas the suggested sense 
is alankararüpa, i.e. in all the three stanzas we have vastudhvani and 
that in the stanza viz. “ vatse mà gà vasddum....” ete., that vastudhvani 
is Sabdasaktywdbhava. In the case of the stanza “ drstya ke$ava..." etc. 
the vdcya sense is the request made by a cowherd girl to Krsna to give 
the support of his arm to her as she has stumbled being blinded by the 
dust raised by the feet of the cattle. The suggested sense is the prayer 
of the cowherd girl to Krsna to marry her aud save, her from the disgrace 
consequent on her having had a premarital amour with him. Thie 
suggested sense emerges partly from the use of bivalent words gopara- 
gahriaya Urstya patitam and visamesu khinnamanasám abalánám, and 
partly from the bivalent ideas conveyed by kiacinna drsta maya and 
skhalitasmi,* and so it is sabdarthasaktya aksipta vyangya artha. 
But it is prematurely disclosed ( svoktyā Gvigkrta) by the word salesam, 
which means “in a clever, subtle and suggestive manner" and thus gives 
a clear hint that there is a deeper suggested sense in the stanza. It is 





14 Abhinavagupta, while explaining how the second sense emerges from the 
bivalent power of both woids and ideas, says that the bivalent power of 
ideas ( ærihaśakti ) in this stanza is located in the contextual background of 
the stanza (p.254) : oaatmeg auga, UITAE XTHTCRUIET aaezan- 
SeeargünIfCWIeqaei a (THT) Ad, aaraa But 
this is not correct. For a knowledge of the contextual background is equally 
indispensable as a contributory factor even when the second sense emerges 
from the use of bivalent words or bivalent ideas, Further it is interesting 
to note that Abhinavagupta here speaks of the subsequently understood 
second sense as arthdntare (i.e. vastvántara ) and not as an alanxkara. Does 
this mean that he did not share Ananda’s view that only an alanéara (and 
not a vastu ) is suggested through the use of bivalent words and bivalent 
ideas ? 
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ofeourse true that the suggested sense is spoiled by it& premature dis- 
elosure. But it cannot be denied that the suggestion viz. the cowherd 
girl's prayer to Krsna to save her from disgrace is a factual situation 
( vastu ) and not an imaginative situation ( alankàra ), though earlier 
( pp. 288-240 ) Ananda has said in an unconvincing manner that in this 


stanza we have an example of a suggested figure of speech prematurely 
disclosed. 


The second passage is the stanza '*ahinaapaourasiesu. ." ete. cited 
on III. 48 ( p. 515 ) as an illustration of the samsrstt of dhvani’ with 
the samarsti of two vacya alankdras.® On this Ananda says that we 
have here a conjunction ( eamerstatva = sumsrsti ) of sabdasaktyudbha- 
vanurananarapavyangyadhvant with two vàcya figures viz. Upama 
and Rüpaka, which themselves are conjoined.” The conjunction of the 
two vdcya figures Upamà and Rüpaka is located in the phrase pahia- 
sümüiesw, which admits of two renderings, viz. pathikasyamayitesu 
and pathikasümüjikegu, the former rendering giving rise to Upama 
and the latter to Rüpaka. As the two renderings and the figures of 
speech arising out of them are independent of each other, there is @Sra- 
yabheda between the two figures of speech, and so we have a samsrgti 
(conjunction) of the two figures’ (as distinguished from Sankara — 





6 a aAA S R AA Ga? Vara Hear: TA T ARIJE OTETTA- 
aqa | guo qanan uq | Itis notclear in what 
sense Ananda uses the word Vakrokti here, or how the figure Vakrokti 
or any other figure is present in the stanza in question, 


16 Agente * rrr — e&t sen Àg... 


3D spa fü STATER Sera Ra quUeneegququp equ: dup! ( p.516). 

18 According to Ananda samsrsti occurs when a Vacya alaskára and a dhvani 
are located in two separate portions of a stanza. For he explains the samsrst 
of a vácya alankara and & dhvani as follows on p. 510 :-. (qq) AESF- 
WWE qaga va (a g WDRSTRDGT) lagi artafaa Wage S3TS4TOSICWU[A 
aff aaga (ws eae ainia )! Thus according 
to Ananda mere a@frayabheda between the conjoined elements is enough for 
samesrstt, though the conjoined elements may be semantically interdependent, 
Thus in Uddyota II ( p. 228 ) he regards the stanza **raktastvam ..." ete. 
as an example of samsrsti between Slesopama and Vyatirska, and in Uddyota 
III (p.514) he considers the stanza * dantaksatüni barajüib..." etc. as an 
example of samsrsii between Samasokti and Virodha because the two 
alaxkaras in each of the two stanzas occur in two separate portions, although 
Vyatireka is semantically dependent on Slesopama in the case of the former 
stanza, and although Virodha is vitally dependent on Sam4sokti in the case of 
the latter stanza, 
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commixture or blending ) according to Ananda. This conjunction of 
Upama and Ripaka is further conjoined ( samsyr sta ) with sabdaga- 
ktyudbhavaénurananarapavyangyadhvani. Since Ananda characterises 
the dhvani as sabdasaktyudbhava and anurananarupa, it is clear that 
the dhvant must be the outcome of one or more bivalent words and 
further that it must be resonance-like, i. e. its perception must be such 
that it takes place subsequently to the perception of the prima facie sense 
of the bivalent word or words. Now since according to Ananda there is 
here conjunction of Upamarapakasamsr sti with Sabdasaktyudbhavanu- 
rananurupavyangyadhvant, there must be @srayabkeda between the 
two. In other words the $abdasaktyudbhavadhvani must be one arising 
from a portion of this stanza different from that where the Upamàrüpa- 
kasumsr sti is located. Excluding the phrase pahiasdmaiesu, which is the 
locus of the Upamaripakasamersti, there are in the present stanza two 
bivalent phrases, viz. Ahinaapaoarasiesu [ =(i)Abhinavapayodarasitesu 
and (ii) Abhinava (or Abhinaya) prayogarasikegu ], and pasária- 
giana [=(i) prasaritagrivinam and (ii) prasdritagitanam ]. If we take 
Abhinavapayodarasitesw and Prasaritagrivánüm as the prima facie 
senses of these phrases and -Abhinava ( or Abhinaya ) prayogarasikesu 
and Prasüritagitamam, as the subsequently perceived senses, the second 
sense subsequently understood from the stanza as a whole would. 
be Pathikakarirkamayuranartana-preksana, the witnessing of the 
peacock’s dance by the travellers? Now itis clear that this subse- 





39 Viśvanātha, SD. X.99, p. 64, KANE'S edn., however, differs from Ananda, 
According to him we have here Zka$rayánupraveáasankara between Upama 
and Ripaka as the two figures arise out of the two Sanskrit renderings of 
what is in Prakrit only a single expression, à 


` 20 The vastudhvani viz, pathikakartrkamayiranartanapreksana does not arise 
exclusively from the two bivalent phrases uhinagpaoarasiesu and pasáriagi- 
&nam, but the third bivalent phrase pahiasdmdiesu also plays an important 
part in giving rise to it, For the idea that the travellers play the role of 

' spectators (of the peacocks’ dance) arises just from that third bivalent 
phrase, when we understand sámáia in the second sense sámájika ( spectator ), 
‘So really spaking the locus of the vastudhvani is not strictly separate from 
;bhat of the samerstt of the.vdcyz alanküras Upama and’ Rūpaka, but is in 
part overlapping on ib. So there is not clear drayabheda between the $zbda- 

` Sokiyudbhavavastudhvani and the savsrsti of Upamà and Rüpaka; The Riipaka 
A | pathikasamajika helps the vastudhvani and.forma an integral part of it, Are 
e 5 We then to suppose that we have here really a sazkara of vastudhvani with 
1- | the samsrszi of Upamà and Ripaka and nota samsrsti of vastudhvani with 
the samersti of Upama and Rüpaka? Of, supra foot-note 18, regarding the 

A Gs so-called samsrsti (according to Ananda ) in theistanzas “raktastvam,.” eto, 

( Uddyota IL) and “ dantakgatani...” eto, ( Uddyota III), 
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quently understood ( or suggested ) second sense is a factual situation 
( vastu ) and not a figure of speech ( alañkāra). As there is thus no 
figure of speech suggested-by the (wo bivalent phrases and by the third 
bivalent phrase ( pahiasémaiesw ) also, it is clearly a case of ( Sabdasa- 
kiyudbhavanurananaripa ) vastudhvani and not at all a case of 
( gabdasakiyudbhava ) alankéradhvant. 


Does all this then mean that when Ananda restricted the role of 
bivalent words to the suggestion of figures of speech and declared factual 
situations to be beyond their scope, he did not fully realise the implica- 
tions of the two illustrations “vatse mà gà visddam...” ete. and “drstya 
kesava” ete. cited by him in Uddyota II and the illustration “ ahinaa- 

paow..” ete. cited by him in Uddyota III? 


PURURAVAS-URVAST EPISODE : 


A STUDY IN VEDICO-PURANIC CORRELATES 
By 
S. G. KANTAWALA 


Puranas form a vast bulk of Sanskrit literature and are “ rooted 
in Vedic literature ". They are said to constitute the “ fifth veda ”? 
and are said to explain, expound and elaborate the meaning of the Veda.® 
In this process the Vedic stanzas are quoted ad verbwm or with variations 
in readings or with variations in phrases. Sometimes themes or legends 
are also taken up and expounded in the Puranas and this may involve a 
thematic transplantation and/vrcross-fertilisation also. lt is intere- 
sting to note that some of the Vedic legends, e.g. Purüravas-Urvaé$i, 
Yama-Yami, have migrated to the Puránie itésature and a comparative 
study of such legends tends to show how stanzas, themes and legends are 
interpreted aud expounded in the later tradition and literature amongst 
which Puranas are acclaimed as veduvedargasastrandm sürabhütam.* 
Karl F. GELDNER and R. PISCHEL favoured an attitude that “ the Rgveda 
must, above all, be interpreted as a production of the Indian mind to 
the right understanding of which the Indian literature of later periods 
provides the best key. "5 In the RV there are certain hymns which are 
known as Akhyana-hymns or Sanwada (Dialogue ) hymns or ballads 
or mythological ballads® and “ the most famous of these Vedic ballads or 
Samvada hymns is RV. X.95 ... a poem of 18 stanzas, consisting of a 





1 Wiyturnitz M., A Mistory of Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. 518 
? Qf. purdnam patcamo veda itt Brahmanusdsanam | 
Skanda-Puraüna, Revakhanda 1. 18. 
8 Of. (a) puránupürnacandrena Srutijyotsnaprakasing | 
nrnám kumudasaumyanan kriar buddhiprayojanam H 
Mbh, Adiparvan, Appendix I, p. 885 (critical ed. ). 
( b ) itihása-puránábhyürh vedam samupabrmhayet | 
bibhety alpaárutüd vedo mam ayam praharigyati u $1 
Mbh. Y 1l. 904 (er. ed, ) 
(c) ütmà purünam veddnam ... ... | Skanda-Purána, Rovakhanda 1.22, 
* Nérada-Purdna 1. 1. 21. 
WiwTERNITZ M., op. cit, p. 72; on the principles of ' Vedic interpretation and 
uids briefly mentioned vide BrawE S. S., The Soma-Hymns of the Rgveda, 
part I, pp 2-8. 
8 For a discussion of the previous theories about these hymns vide ALSDORF L., 
* Akhyàna Theory Reconsidered,” Journal of the Oriental Institute, 
( Baroda, ) Vol. XIII, No. 3( 1964), pp. 194 ff, 


7 [ Annals, B. O. R. L] 
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dialogue between Purüravas and Urva&i."" This Story of Purüravas and 
Urva$i is retold in later Vedic works, Purünas and other works and it 
is immortalised by Kalidasa in his famous play -the Vikramovasiyam.? 


Itis proposed in this paper to make a comparative study of the 
Vedic and Pur&uie versions especially from the point of view of the 
Puranic exegesis and interpretation ( upubrmhanu ). 


The story is told ina number of Puranas, viz. ViP 4.6. 34-94; 
7.1; BhP 9.14. 15-49; 9.15.1; 9.15.1; 11.26 4-35 ; MP 24, 9-34, Chap. 
115-120; VP Uttarardha 29. 1-49; BP 10. 1-12; 151. 3-17; BaP 66. 1- 
23; 65. 45-46; PPSR 12. 51-76; PPSY 7. 59-90; SK P. Setumahütmya 
28. 13-91; DP 1.12.1, 1.13. 1-84; VidP I. ths. 129-186; AP 273. 12-16; 
HV 21. 4-10, Appendix No. I, No. 6 pp. 18-21; SP 31. 1-2. 


The Rgvedic version (X.95) strightway gives the dialogue 
between the two lovers — Purüravas and Urvagi, whereas in the Puranas 
the story occurs generally during the course of narration of the lunar 
dynasty, the narrator being Suka or Süta or any other personage. 





7T Winternitz M., op. cit, p. 103. For the discussion of RV X. 95 vide 
GELDNER, Vedische Studien I, pp. 248-295; * Der Rigveda, Dritter Teil, ” HOS, 
35, pp. 298-299; GoLDMAN, Robert, * Mortal Man and Immortal Woman’, JOI 
( Baroda ) Vol, 18, No. 4, June 1969, pp. 273 ff; Wriaur J, O., * Purüravas 
and Urvasi,” BSOAS; Vol. 30( 1967 ), pp. 526 f£; Duzwart H. J. * Rgveda 
X. 95, Purüravas and Urvagi”, Orientalia Neerlandica, Leiden, 1948, pp. 363 ff; 
Kosamat D. D., * Purüravas and Urvasi,” JBBRAS, N. S. Vol. 27, Part I, 
pp. | ff; BLoomFIELD M.,“The Myth of Purüravas, Urvagi and Ayus” JA OS, XX, 
pp.182 f., MACDONELL A, A. & KEITH A. B., Vedic Index of Names and Subjects 
Vol. II, p. 3 ( 1958) vide ibid; fns under Purüravas for other references, 
WiwvxRNITZ M., op. cit. p. 102, fn. 4; CHATTERJI Suniti Kumar, Balis and 
Aryans, p. 198. Beram SAKLATWALA makes an attempt to reconstruct the 
ritual described in the Rgveda and the original, actual sacrifice from which 
the hymn is derived in his article * Urvasi and Puriiravas”, Ibis a poetic 
version as interpreted by D. D. Kosauarin JBBRAS 27, 1951, pp: 1-30 with 
two introductory verses. SAKLATWALA Beram, “ Urvaéi and Purüravas 15 
Professor P. K. Gode Commemoration Volume 1960, edited by the late 
H. L. HaRivAPPA and M, M. PavkAR, Part IL, pp. 337-339. 

8 e.g. SB 11, b. 1. 1-17, Kathakasamhita 8. 10, Baudháyanasrautasütra 18, 44; 
Katyayana$rautasütra 5. 1, 24-25; RV 4. 9. 18; AV 18. 3. 23; Brhaddevatà 
7. 147-154; Sadguruéisya's commentary on Sarvanukramant of the Rgveda, 
p. 156. 

9 On the sources of the Vikramorvagiyam, vide JANAKI S. S., “ The Vikramor- 
vasiyam of Kalidasa, A study of the Poet’s Sources,” The Sanskrit Ranga 
Annual ( Madras) Vol. IV, 1962-63, 1963-64 (1964), pp. 12 ff. VELANKAR 
H. D., The Vikramorvagiyam of Kalidasa, ( published by Sahitya Akademi, 

S New Delhi, 1961) pp. xxxviii- xliii. 
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The story from the various Puranas may be briefly sketched as 
follows :- 


Purüravas, the son of lla ( hence matronymically Aila ) and Budha 
was avery handsome, virtuous, bounteous and noble monarch highly 
respected by all. Urvasi was infatuated by the charm and handsomeness 
of Purüravas, fell in passionate love with him, and chose to live in his 
loving company for a number of years, indulging in love sports at various 
places like Caitrarathavana. Urvaéi, however, had imposed three 
conditions, that she must not see the King naked of any time except at 
union, that the king would guard her two pet lambs, and that she 
would subsist only on ghee. 


Urvasi's absence from heaven was sorely felt by Indra and/or 
Gandharvas; she was the svargubhasuna (BaP. 66.16),° and the 
paradise lost its charm without her. Viévavasu and cther Gandharvas, 
therefore, hatched a conpiraey to restore Urva£i to heaven. 


On a dark night, the Gandharvas stole away Urvasi’s pet 
lambs one by one; she cried aloud and charged her lover with piercing 
and instigating words, which spurred Purüravas to jump up from the 
bed and run naked to recover the two stolen lambs. Seeing this favour- 
able opportunity the Gandbarvas produced a flash of lightning and 
Urvaéi saw her lover nude. Purüravas came back with the two lambs to 
find that she had forsaken him. The king was unnerved at the loss of his 
sweetheart, wandered over the whole world, and found her finally at 
Kuruksetra. He addressed her with the words; “ aye jaye” ete, and 
beseeched her to return, failing which he threatened to commit suicide, 
At these feeble and pitiable words Urvasi remonstrated with her lover 
by remarking that there could be no friendship with women and that 
their hearts were like those of hyenas, and she asked him to return home. 
But the king persisted in entreating her and at last she said that the 
Gandharvas would give him an agnisthali which would enable him to 
reach the Gandharvaloka, He acted according to her advice and ulti- 
mately repaired to the Gandharvaloka. Urvasi bore him six sons, viz, 
L Ayus, 2 Drdhayus, 8 Aévàyus, 4 Dhanayus, 5 Dhrtimat and 6 Vasu. 


A comparative study of the Purünie versions with the Vedic ones 
shows that the majority ofthe Purauas follow the Vedie versions i.e. 
the Rgvedie and the Satapatha Brahmanie and mostly the latter, as 
would be clear from the following details. 


(1) Purünas, e g. VP 29.28, 87,89, 45, 46, PPSR 12.51; 





19 Qi, alazkürah svargasya ı VibramorvaSiyam, Act I,p, 3 (ed. by ATHALYE. 
S. B, and Buawe S. &,, 1932 B 
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DP 1.12. 1 refer to Purüravas as Aila. The RV X. 95. 18 and SB ( 11. 5. 
1. 1) refer to him as Aila and Aida respectively. 


(2) The Puràánie description (e.g. VP 29.2; DP 1.18.6, BP 10.1) 
of Purüravas as liberal, great sacrificer, brakmavadin, valiant and 
invincible is traceable to RV X.95.3 which mentions him indirectly as a 
great hero.!! En passant it may be mentioned that Purüravas' deserip- 
tion as the winner of the demons e. g. Kesin (MP 24. 23-24 ) and as the 
helpmate of Indra against demons is traceable to EV (X. 95. 7; X.95. 
11) where he is depicted as the destroyer of Dasyus and the protector of 
the earth.?? 


(83) The Puranas (e.g. VP. 29.4.6; PB 10.4) state that Urvaéi 
wooed Purüravas abandoning her pride and stayed for a long time with 
him enjoying amorous pleasures. This bold and lustful trait of hers is 
traceable to the RV, where she says that she had the “full conjugal 
happiness three times a day with... virile limbs. "!? The SB (10.5.1.1) 
states that Urvasi loved ( cakame ) Purüravas. 


(4) The problem mooted in the story is the union of the mortal 
man and the immortal woman ( VP. 29.9; BdP. 66.9; HV Appendix, I, 
No.6 p. 18° SKP 28.11) It is traceable to the RV;* where the 
mortal man is said to dwell with immortal woman. The Puranas try to 
account for it by a reference to a curse, -Drahmasapa ( e.g. VP. 29.10, 
DP 1.18.7, BaP 66.10) or Mitra-Varunasdpa (e.g. SKP 28.19 
PPSV 7 59). 


(5) According to the Puranas when Indra and/or Gandharvas 
felt the absence of Urvaái in heaven, as she stayed with Purüravas for 
a long time on the earth, Visvivasu suggested to effect the violation of 
the condition (VP. 29. 15ff; Bd P 66.17 ). For it he and others went to 
Pratisthanapura (which is identified with Jhusi on the banks of the 
Ganges at Prayaga )? and stole away the lambs one by one at night. 
Urvasi cried out. Purüravas jumped naked from the bed and chased the 





11 sur nå riya isudhér asaná gosáh $atasá na ramhi | 
avire kratau vi davidyutan nord na müy?. citayanta dhunayah u 
kV X. 95. 3 
12 avardhuyan dasyuhatyáya devah | RV X,95.7 b 
jajhisa itthà gopithyáya hi: RV X. 95.11 a 
18 Kunnan Rasa C., The Quintessence of the Rigveda, p. 81. Cf. astam nanakse 
yasmin cakan diva naktam $nathità vattasena 1 RV X. 95. 4cd 
trih sma mühnah snathayo vatiasenota sma me’vyatyat 
prnási | RV X. 95,5 ab; vide SB 11. 5. 1.1 
1& amünussu münuso niseve | RV X. 95. 8b; yaddsu marto amrtásu nisprk 
EV X. 95.948 
15 KANTAWALA S, G., Cultural History from the Matsyapurána, p. 874 
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Gandharvas to restore the lambs. The Puranas narrate further the 
production of the lightning, the departure of Urvaé&i, the king's return 
and wandering over the earth in à demented eondition (e.g. VP 29. 
20ff.; DP 113.12 ; BaP 66.16ff. ; HV Appendix I, No. 6, p. 19; SKP 
28. 30ff. ). All this is traceable to the SB (11.5.1.2-4), where, it may be 
noted, Viév&vasu by name is not mentioned, but Gandharvas in general 
are mentioned. The RV states that she stayed for four autumns amongst 
the mortals, whereas the Puranas have lengthened, characteristically, 
the time of Urvagi’s stay with Purüravas. 


(6) Urvaéi's stipulation that she must not see her lover naked 
except at the time of sexual congress, and to forsake him in the event 
of the breach of the condition, and the reference to the two lambs are 
traceable to SB 11.5.1.1-2; but the avi is absent in the Pur&nas. The 
Puranas expunge a reference to sex-pleasures three times a day men- 
tioned in the RV and the SB transformaing thereby the virile character 
of Urvagi into a romantio and dallying character, 


(7) Urvagi’s sustenance by taking ghee once a day during her 
sojourn with Purüravas ( VP 29.11ff. ; DP 1.18.9, BaP 66.12; SKP 28. 
25-26; HV Appendix I, No. 6, p. 18; PPSV 7.61 ) is traceable to RV 
X.95.16c which is quoted in the SB ( 11.5.1.10 ). 


' (8) Purüravas finding Urvasi swimming in a lotus-pond at 
Plaksatirtha at Kuruksetra ( VP 29. 8-29; BdP 66.18) is traceable 
to SB( 1151.4) where Purüravas is mentioned as wandering at Kuru- 
ksetra wailing with sorrow and meeting Urvaéi there at a lotus-lake 
called Antahplaksa. 


(9) Purüravas being made known by Urvasgi as her lover to her 
friends ( e.g. V.P 29 80-81 ), manifestation of nymphs ( apsarases ), and 
many a lamentation of the king with an address to Urvaéi with the 
words: à yahi tistha manasé ghore vacast tistha he (e.g. VP 29. 
32; c£ RV. X.95.1 ) have their prototype in the SB ( 11.5.1.5 ). 


(10) Urvasi's declaration to Purüravas about her pregnaney and 
about a son to be born after one year (e. g. VP 29.34; BhP 9.14.40 ) are 
traceable to the RV X.95.11. Some Puràánas ( e. g. VP 29.85 ) state that 
Purüravas passed one night with Urvaéi; but there is also a mention 
of a direction by Urvagi to Purüravas regarding his meeting after 
one year for a night. _ It is traceable to the SB (11.5.1.11) where Urvasi 
suggests to her lover to come on the last night of the year, and to live 





w Yad viripdcaram martyeso avasam rüirih garadas catasrah | 
RV X. 95. 16ab, This is quoted in the SB (11.5.1. 10); vide EGGELING 
Julius, SBE Vol. XLV, p. 72, fn. 1. 

1t .gamvatsarutamim rütrim agacchatat u SB M. 5. 1. ll. For the different 
interpretations vide EcGEzLING Julius, op. cit., p. 72, fo, b 
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with her for one night which he is supposed to have done. Itis here that 
the SB (11.5.1.11) records a statement that a son of him would be born. 
The Puránas supply the missing link regarding the king's fervent request 
to Urva$i to be with him for ever. Urva$i's reference to Purüravas 
about Gandharvas to grant him a boon and his choice for the eternal 
salokya with the Gandharvas (e.g. VP 29.87-88) find the prototype in 
the SB (11.5.1.12). The salokya with Gandharvas is hinted at in the 
. SB 11.5.1.19 : yusmakam evaiko’ sani. 


(11) The subsequent points viz. the presentation of the agni- 
sthālī to Parūravas, direction to sacrifice with it for attaining Gandharva- 
loka, repairing to the capital with his son leaving the fire in the forest, 
transformation of the fire into an Aśvattha tree (ficus religiosa), Gand- 
harvas’ further direction to have a whole arani therefrom and to churn 
the fire accordiug to due rites for attaining salokya and the successful 
attainment thereof ( e. g. VP 29.89ff. ) are traceable to SB 11.1.18-17 
which means that the Puranas inherit also the ritualistic theme. 
Purürava's being a Gandharva consequently (e.g. VP 29.45 ) is also 
traceable to the SB (11.1.5.17 ). 


(12) Purüravas had six sons from Urvasi ( Urvasisutah )5 viz., 
Ayus, Dhimat, Amavasu, Vi$vàyus, Satayus and Gatayus (e.g. VP. 29. 
49, v. l. Srutayus BaP 66.20, AP 273.75). Ayus as the son of Urvaéi 
is traceable to RV VI. 2.18. It may also be mentioned that the MP 
and PPSH versions deviate from the Vedic ones and bear a close 
similarity to Kālidāsas dramatic version in the Vikramorvasiyam. 
The MP and the PPSE have a close similarity. The PPSV-version 
bears similarity with the BAP 11.26 version. The SAP version follows 
in main outlines the common pattern with many accretions and with an 
addendum of the dance-theme. It may also be observed from a textual 
point of view that they are tracts common to many Purànas under 
consideration. i 


Over and above the thematic perallels the Puranas quote ad 
verbum or paraphrase or elaborate the Vedic verses, e. g. 


(a) (i) hatasmy ahat kwnathena napumsa viramáninà | Dp.1.18.21 
(ii) anathà $aranam yami kam naram gatacetana | 
AP 28.84 ; SK P 98.34 


(iii) anatha mama suto grhyate taskaraih | AP 28.87; SK P 98.97 


(iv) putrau mama hrtaw réjann andthaya iva prabhoV P 29.23 








18 Vide OLpexBERG H. Vedic Hymns, Part I, SBE Vol. XLVI, p. 323, Note 4 
to verse 18; GELDNER K, F., Vedische Studien, I p. 260; Note 1; AV 
18, 3, 73. Names of Urvasi’s sons vary in different Puranas, 
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(v) hatasmy aham kwndthena napumsa VINAMANING 1 
yad visrambhad akan nasta hrtapatya ca dasyubhh | 
BhP 9.14.28ed-29ab. 


(vi) mamdnathayah putrah kenüpy aham apuhriyate kam 
$aranam wpayámái ViP 4.6.58 


(vii) anathasmy aham abhartrka kapurusasraya \ ViP 4.6.56 
Cf. avira iva bata me’ jana iva putram haranti: katham nu 


tad avira katham ujanam sydd yatrahan syam | 
SB 11.1.5. 3-4 


(b) (i) aye jaye tistha tistha ghore na tyaktwm arhast | 
mam tuam tvanmanasam kdntam vasagam c&py andgasam W 
DP 1.13.28 


(ii) Gyahé tistha manasa ghore vacas tistha he n 
evam adini siiksmani ( sūktāni ? ) parasparam abhasata | 
VP 29.32-33 


(iii) jaye ha tigtha manasi ghore vacas tistha he | 
evam adini sūkiäni parasparam abhàsatàm u 
HY, Appendix I, No. 6, p. 20 


(iv) he jaye tistha manasé ghoreti vyaharam muhuh \ 
evam bahuprakarakan vai sikiam pràlapan nrpah 1 
SKP 28.44 
(v) aho jaye tistha tistha ghore na tyaktwm arkasi \ 
man tvam adyapy anirurtya vacãmsi krnovavahas u 
BhP 9.14.84 
(vi) ghore jaye tistha .... BhP 11.26.4 


we jaye he tástha manasi ghore tistha vacacs kapatike tistha 
ViP 4.6.64 


Of hayé jaye manasa tistha ghore 
vacaansi misra krnavadvahat nu | 
na nuw mantra anuditasa ete 
mayaskaran paratare candhan || RV X.95.1 
This is quoted by SB ( 11.5.1.6) 


(e) (i) sadeho'yam pataty atra devi dra, hrias tuayd | 
khadunty enam vrkàh kakds traya tyaktam varoru yat n 
DP 1.18.29 
(ii) tavaisa virahat pranan vimuñcämi tavagratah | 
PPSV 7.81 
(ii) sudeho 'yam pataty atra devi dūram hrtas tuaya | 
khadanty enat vrkà grdhras tvatprasadasya naspadam n - 
BhP 9.14,35 
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Cf sudevó adya prapáted andurt paravatam paramam 
Jantava wi 
adha sayita Nirrter upasthe’ dhainam vrkà rabhasdso 
odyuh n RV X. 95.14 
This is quoted by the SB (11.5.1.8 ) 
(d) (i) Urvaśī wvàca - 
mirkho’st nrpasérdila jnanam kutra gatam tava | 
kvàpá sakhyam na ca strinam vrkündm iva parthiva i 
na visvaso hi kartavyah strisu cawresu parthivath i 
grham gaccha sukham bhunksva mà vigáde manah krthah u 
DP 1.13 31-82 
(ii) Urvast wvàca — 
^om mrihàh puruso’st tvan másma tuddyur vrkà ime ı 
kvapi salkhyaz na vui strinadm vrkündm hrdayan yatha | 
striyo hy akarunah krátrà durmarsah priyasáhash \ 
ghnanty alparthe’ pi visrabdham patim bhrataram apy uta u 
navam navam abhvpsyantah purmsealyah svairavrtiayah n 
BhP. 9.14.86-38 
Cf:— 
Purüravo mà mrthà mà pra papto matua 
urkaso á$ivàso u ksani 
na vai sirainans sakhyāni santi salavrkanam hrdayany 
eta u RV X. 95.15 


This is quoted by the SB 11.5.1.9. 


It may also be noted that the conversational part is referred to by 
the Puranas as sükta (DAP 1.13.27; ViP 4.6.64) or as sūktāni (HV 
Appendix I, No. 6, p. 20 ). 


It may be noted that on commenting “jaye he tistha .... aneka- 
prakaram sūktam” ( ViP 4.6.64 ) Sri Visnueitta in his Vasnuciiti 
commentary refers to the EV X. 95 and observes that it is astadagar- 
camtayos samvüdasüktam, ^ Sridharasvümin in his Atma-prakaga- 
vyükhyà comments on it as astddaga tayos samvddatmika süktih. He 
calls it as a vilàpatmakasükta. 


Urvasi is an apsaras according to the RV ( X. 95.10 ) and the SB 
(11.5.1.1 ) and also according to the other Puranas ; but according to the, 
BaP ( 66.9 ) she is a Gandharvi and thus provides a very cogent ground 
for Gandharvas to intervene actively to bring her back to the paradise 


and this also falls in line with Purüravas becoming a Gandharva ( BhP, 
. 8.14.49 ), 
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According to the ViP (4.6) and the SK P (28.69 ), Purüravas 
obtains the Urvaśī-sālokya and Urvagiloka respectively. This is 
“UrvaSicarita detailed in the Veda” according to DP 1.18.84. According 
to the BhP (11.26.25), Purüravas rises above the Urvasiloka and 
becomes one with the Bhagavan; it gives thereby a Vaisnavite touch. 


Regarding the nature of the Rgvedie hymn ( X. 95 ) the opinions 
are divided on its being considered as an ahhydna, a samvdda or a ballad 
amongst the Vedists and in the tradition. .According to Yaska it is a 
samvada and according to Saunaka it is an itthdsa.® The Anukrama- 
nika also designates it as an itihdaa as well asa sazvàda.?? It is signi- 
ficant to note that Sáyana does not opine whether this is a savdda or an 
akhydna or an ithihdsa as he does in connection with other hymns, e.g. 
in his‘prefatory remarks on RV III. 88. According to the VP (29.33) 
and the BdP (66.18) this story appears to be a sambhágsana.?! In some 
Puranas Urvagi and. Purüravas-appear as interlocutors ( vide e. g. DP. 
1.18; BhP. 9.14 ) sometimes with a caption Urvaśī wvàea or Puwrdmravà 
wvüca and sometimes with the name of the interlocutor being mentioned 

_within the body of a stanza ( ef. DP. 1.18.27 ). According to BhP 9.14 
this episode is narrated by Suka to the king and then during the 
narration Purüravas and Urvagi appear'as interlocutors and the 
narration procéeds as usual;' it is something like a box within the box. 
It is significant to note that the-'colophon to the BhP. 9.14 reads it 
as “ Atlopakhyana”. It is also styled as a gāthā which Brhacchravas 
sang ( DAP 11.26.4 ). l l 


. Significantly the BhP (11.26) refers to this episode to illustrate 
the deep downfalls and serious consequences of a man given to lust and 
pleasures and the ensnaring influence of a pumscali ( BAP 11 26 15 ) 
over man's mind resulting into the futility of jñäna ete. It speaks of 
the human body as a bag of dirty, foul and stinking things, and exhorts : 

tasmat sango na kartavyah 
striswu siravnesu cendriyath ( BhP 11.26.24): 

Thus this uwpakhyana comes to have an ethical and a didactic 
point with a tinge of Vedanta. Passingly it may be mentioned that 
the Yama-Yami-àkhyàna in the Narasimha-Purdna has a similar 
ethical and didactic tone.?? 








18 Qf, samvddank manyate Yaska itihasan tu Saunakak | Brhaddevata 7. 153 
On the terms puräna, akhyéna and itihása vide Gurra Anand Swarup, 
“ Purana, [tihdsa and Akhyüna." Puraza, Volume VI, No. 2 ( July 1964), 
pp. 451 ff. 

20 As quoted in the Sayanabhasya on the RV X. 95. 

21 tayd sambhasito ayam | BaP, 66.18 parasparam  abhágata | VP, 29, 33. 

22 Vide KaxTAWALA S. G., “ Yama-Yami Dialogue," JOI, Vol XV, Nos. 8-4 


(Professor G, H. Baart Memorial Number), March-June 1966, pp. 509 f. * 
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AP=Agni-Purdna, Bibliotheca Indica Series ; ed. by Rajen- 
dralal MITRA. 

AV=Atharvaveda, edited by Pt. SATAVLEKAR. 

BP=Brahma-Purdéna, Anandashram Press edition. 

BaP -Brahmàanda-Pwràna, Upodghatapada: Shri Venkate- ,, 
shvar Press edition. E 

BhP=Bhagavata-Purdna, Gita Press, Gorakhpur. 


DP=Devi-Purana, edited by "MANNALAL ABHIMANYU, 
Banaras 


HV =Harivaméga, ed. by P. L. VAIDYA, Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona. 

JOI=Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

MP=Matsya-Puréna, Anandashram Press edition. 

PPSR=Padma-Purdana, Srstikhanda, edited by MORE, 
Calcutta. 

PPSV=Padma-Puradna, Svargakhanda edited by Asoke 
CHATTERJEE SASTRI, published by All-India Kashiraj 
Trust, Varanasi, 1972 

RV=Rgveda edited by Pt. SATAVLEKAR 

VP=Véyu-Purdna, Bibliotheca Indica Series, edited by 
Rajendralal MITRA. 


Vid. P = Visnudharmottara-Purdna, Shri Venkateshvar Press 
edtion. 
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ViP =Visnu-Puradna, Shri Venkateshvar Press edition. 
SB=Satapatha-Brahmana. 


SKP=Skanda-Puradna, Brahmakhanda, Setumahatmya; 
Shri Venkateshvar Press edition. 


SP =Saura-Purdna, Anandashram Press;edition. 


THE SOURCES OF DANDIN’S AVANTISUNDARI 
By 


Maan SINGH 


We have established elsewhere on the grounds of overwhelming 
evidences, both external and internal, that the extant Avantisundart 
is a genuine prelude to the extant Dasakuma@racarita proper and that 
the original name of the entire prose romance was Avantisundari, the 
name Dasakwmdaracarita for the portion now available separately as the 
extant Dasakumaracarita proper being the work of some later writer.! 
The following lines are aimed at throwing light at the sources of this 
long prose romance of Dandin. 


The plot of Dandin’s prose romance Avantisundari (inclusive of 
the Dasakwmaracarita proper) is, ou tbe whole, his own invention, 
though for some details, individual legends and incidents he is indebted 
to the contemporary history aud various other sources. He must have 
borrowed legends and incidents from folktales prevalent at his time and 
from the narrative literature as well as other literary sources available 
to him. Asis obvious from his description of Kusumapura, the Magadha 
capital, the Ramayana, Mahābhārata, Brhatkaihà, Setwbandha and 
Kàadambari were read with great interest in his time. He himself 
speaks highly of various authors and literary works in the prefatory 
verses and mentions several works at other places in his prose romance.® 





1 Vide the present writer’s paper: “ Dandiviracita Avantisundari tatha 
Daéakumaraosrita ekahi krtike do bhaga: Abhinava pramana” — Prāsya 
Prajna, Aligarh, 1974; thesis: A Critical and Comparative Study of 
Subandhu and Dandin ( Banaras Hindu University, 1966), pp. 83-112, 

2 Avantisundari, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. 172, Trivandrum, 1954, p. 20, 
lines 8-12, 

3 In the prefatory verses of the Avantisundari, Dandin praises the Rámágana, 
the Mahābhārata, Subandhu (other than the author of the extant prose 
romance Vdsavadattd, and contemporary of Bindusüra), the Brhathathd, 
Miladeva (7), Südraka, Bhiasa (and his dramas), Sarvasena (and his 
Harivijaya, the Setu, Kālidāsa (who wrote in the Vaidarbha mārga ), 
Narayana Eni wrote throe poetic compositions), some blind poet 
dark was an abode of excellent Svabhavoktis and gunas and another 
poetess or work called Manovati. In the autobiographical portion he 
mentions Dàmodara (the author of the Gandhamaédana and several works 
on poetics in Sanskrit and Prakrit) and Lalitalaya (the author of the 


( Continued on the next page ) 
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Dandin appears to have derived some details of his narrative 
from the contemporary history.: King Rajaharnsa is described by 
Dandin as a partial incarnation of Visnu® and his two sons Harhsava- 
hana and Rájav&hana as incarnations of Pradyumna and Samba,° sons 
of Krsna and two of the holy Paficaviras. of the Vrsnis The Pallava 
kings are eulogised as partial incarnations of Visnu.* Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla was a devout Vaisnava® and is known to have, built the 
Vaikuntha Perumal temple at Kajici. Dandin tells us that Rájaharsa 
was a lover of elephants," had a great number of them in his army™ 
and had Hemaküta as his state elephant and Bhadravahana as his state 
horse. We know that the Pallava kings were proficient in the science 
of elephants. Pallavamalla had a great liking for elephants and captured 
the elephant called Pattavardhana as a booty from a Ganga king.” 





( Continued from the previous page ) 

Südrakacarita in Tamil) ln the Kdvydédaréa he refers to the Chandoviciti 
(the science of metres, I. 12), the Brhatkatha (I. 38) and the Setubandha 
( I. 34); and quotes the verse: limpativa tamo’agans varsativaijanam nabhah 
etc. found in Bhàsa's Cérudatia (1.19) and Balacarita,( Y. 15 ) and 
Südraka's Mrechakatika (I, 34). 

4 Vide G. Harihara Sastri: Avantisundavikathüsára, Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute, Mylapore, Madras, 1957, Introduction, pp. viii-ix. - 

5 Avantisundari, p. 154, line 22: ato’ yamam$avavaro narasakhasya. 

9 Seo Visnu’s blessing for Ripuñjaya : Caa | gana ! Iq enr ms Graf: 

suf mE: .. wadd areasdgdigsringatidaacattarad gS: 
vierges aa der Uses maT D qa: epu Up 
agr ufusHnae8ad]  eaIeSqucR HH Gn TORT HISUISTESTG- 
aaga freRreadt RAAT ...... fier qui daanan t^ 
, ( 4 eantisundari, pp. 158, lines 16-154, line 4). Again, Dandin speaks of the 
prince Ràjaváhana as the son of the foe of Kathsa: raàjahamsa, pasya 
tdvadayam sa kamsagatror amu (sbid., p. 161, line 11). 


' Vayupurána, chapter 97; Hpigraphica Indica, vol. XXIV, pp. 106-98. 
gemmas, aret dieran frat i 
eade ÈT: uem: UI Ud F 
afieaa cae aH: safer: 1 
8 S.I.I.,Vol, I, part ILI, p. 348, vignor amáavatár iva i 
9 Ibid, Vol, Il, part V, p. 519. 

' 10 Avantisundari, p. 79, lines 22-93 (aq afraid eeu SATUS HIS AAT. 
für wan qeu attraa: AAvTTaeY!: ); 203, lines 9-10 (d q gaui ug 
WBJTAIY aaaea qaaa TNFa ara aAA ASTER ). 

11 Ibid, pp. 77, line 14-88, line 3. l 
32 $8. I.1, Vol. II, Part V, p. 520 ( line 12; verse 7 ). 
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Rajasimha is praised for his proficiency in the science of elephants ;'8 
and Paramesvaravarman I is known to have Air&vana as his state 
elephant and Atisaya as his state horse. Our author describes 
Vasumati, queen of Rajaharhsa, as worshipping Lord Guha in a temple, 
seeing his picture as playing near his parents! and giving birth to a 
son, Rajavahana, as a result of his grace. We know that Rajasimha’s 
inscriptions’ describe him as having been born from Parameévara as 
‘Guha from Siva’ and the pieture of Guha as playing near his parents is 
carved on the temple erected by Rajasimha; and history tells that many 
of the Bàna chieftains of the south were feudatory of the Pallava 
sovereigns." Thus Dandin undoubtedly builds the description on the real 
events of contemporary history. The political life represented by his prose 
romance, too, cannot be supposed as devoid of real events of his period. 


Dandin owes his indebtedness to the Puranas and the narrative 
literature available at his time. His descriptions of ancient dynasties?!’ 
correspond, with a few points of difference, to those given in the Matsya 
Vaya, Visnu and other Pwrümas. Dandin tells, unlike the Purdnas, 
that the Brhadrathas were succeeded by Putikas. Putika (named 
Pulika or Punika in the Purünas), a king of Visala, was greedy of 
territory and killed Vitihotra the successor of King Ripufjaya. Putika 
established his son Pradyota on the throne. Pradyota wus called Cauda 
by people on account of his harsh rule, and had 16,000 ladies in his 
harem.!? According to the Puranas, Canakys uprooted the eight sons 








13 Cf, Rajasimha's title in the inscriptions, S J. J., Vol, II, Part I, pp. 15 
( sbhavidyadhara), 16 ( ibhavatsaraja ). Dandin probably lived in the Pallava 
court under Paramegvaravarman I ( 670-680 or 695 A. D.) and | or his son 
Narasithhavarman II ( 696-722 A. D.) who assumed the titles of Rajasimha 
and Kālakāla, also alluded to in the Ka@vyadersa, II. 278-9; III, 50 
respectively. On Dandin's date see our thesis, pp. 4i-8; D. K. GUPTA: 
A Critical Study-of Dandin and His Works, Delhi, 1970, pp. 61, 93. 

14 S8,I.I.,Vol.I,p.149, For Airàvana see verse 5 and for Atigaya, verse 6. 

15 Vide Avantisundari, pp. 156, lines 17-107, line 7. The text is mutilated, See, 
therefore, Avantisundarikathüsára III. 37-38. 

18 S, I. I., Vol. I, p. 12, No. 24, verse 5; Z. A. XLVIII, 1918, p. 231, + 

17 Qf Avantisundari, p. 64, lines 11-20. 13 Ibid., pp. 146-9; 178-9; 183-5. 


[I1 


9 Ibid., pp. 178, lines 18-179, line 4, aa aF GISSÜHIRNTSICISURTAIT 
garmani Rus tèta gauge fülaaü ava fft s esp 
wera aega rope aed aa | aaa qaqer (quem: 
qaaliceta RHET gaara: TATA AT aA (2) a: HqTS*STHEGITEd:- 
JE JNIA RAAR gf TISHETNTSTS HANG: | eT A gear UETA 
gadaian aana FAASS Rt NAT” In his 
Svapnavásavadaltam ( VI. 9), Bhāsa tells that Pradyota’s harem consisted of 
sixteen women: sodagintahpurajyestha, 
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of Mahipadmananda and installed Candragupta on the throne; but 
Dandin says that it was Aryaka who uprooted the eight sons of Maha- 
padmananda, and that, indignant at this, the great Canakya placed 
Candragupta Maurya on the throne? Sakatara, a prominent person 
of these descriptions in the Purdpas, does not figure in Dandin’s account 
at all. Moreover, Dandin says that Pusyamitra Sunga, a Br&hmana 
general, killed Müladeva in a battle, after deposing Brhadratha.? 
Pusyamitra is known to have waited long before he could formally. 
assume the imperial power. Dandin's text accounts for it by telling us 
that Pusyamitra had an obstacle in his way to the throne in Müladeva.?? 
Thus Daudin’s descriptions of the ancient royal dynasties differ on a few 
points from those of the Purdnas. 


Dandin derives some of his legends and incidents from the narra- 
tive literature. He speaks very bighly ofthe Brhatkatha of Gunüdhya 
in the Avantisundari?? Gunadhya’s Brhatkathà which was composed 
in the Paisàci language,?* is now available only in Sanskrit adaptations 
in Buddhasvüàmin's Brhatkatha-slokasangraha, Ksemendra’s Brhatka- 
thàmafijari and Somadeva’s Kathdsaritsdgara, of which the last is the 
most popular and famous. Dandin gives accounts of the lives of 
Vararuci, Vyadi, Indradatta and Upavarsa ;?5 but they differ from those 
given in the adaptations of the Brhatkathá.?95 In the Kathdsaritsdgara, 
Vararuci’s parents are said to be Somadatta and Vasudatta of the city 
of Kausambi?' while Dandin’s version tells us that he was born to 
Katyayani, daughter of Kalapi of the Utkala country, as a result of the 
love of the fire-god for her.5 According to the Kathdsaritsdgara, 
Vyadi and Indradatta were cousins and dwellers of the city of Vetasa,?? 
while Dandin's version shows no such relationship between them. Their 





2 Vide Avantisundart, p. 183, lines 16-9. 

21 Ibid. p. 184, lines 4-7, “AERE WR l ga: agERT qatar «TW gees 
rater pestem sag dett Aana safequidigu (2) qeu 
gr tract ANA war camem fateri ” 

22 On Müladeva see G, Harihara SasrRI: Avantisundarikathásüra, Introduction, 

` pp. x-xi. ] 

23 Of, Introductory verse 7, 

e THAIS AT | 
sapere sif: aT Tera Saar N 
24 Cf, Kévyddarsa, I. 38, 
aT fü Basa: demde F equ | 
ATA TEVA FERATA U 
25 Avantisundari, p. 179, lines 21-183, line 10, 


20 Kathásaritságava, I. 9. 1-83. 237 I.2, 30-31. 
28 Avantisundari, p. 179, lines 21-180, line 4, 29 I, 2, 41-2, 
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parentage too, differs. The Kathásavitságava tells that the Brihmana 
Devasvàmin and Karambhaka were the fathers of Indradatta and Vyadi 
respectively, while Dandin makes Vyàdi the son of the Brahmana 
Bbhànubharta,?? and does not give the name of Indradatta's father; but 
says that he was a student of Gopálaka.?! According to the Kathésarit- 
sdgara, Vararuci was told by his mother Vasudatta that the dancer 
Nanda, friend of his deceased father Somadatta, was dancing; and 
learning about it he wanted to go out to witness the dance with a 
promise to enact the entire performance along with dialogues before hia 
mother on his return. This made Vyàdi and Indradatta examine the 
fact. They taught him Pratisakhya and Vararuci reproduced whatever 
he was taught. Vararuei went out with Vyadi and Indradatta to 
witness the dance; and returning home, he enacted the entire drama | 
before his mother? According to Dandin's account, Vararuci went 
out alone to witness the dance; when he returned home late at night, 
his mother got angry and asked him to show her all that he had seen ; 
. and he enacted the entire performance exactly before her, which filled 
Vy&di and Indradatta with wonder.5?? According to the Kathdsaritsa- 
gara, it was Varga who taught Vararuci, Vy&di and Indradatta. Varga 
was a fool and his younger brother Upavarsa was a scholar; but by the 
blessing of Karttikeya entire learning. came to him.** According to 
Dandin, the teacher was Upavarsa. He was a peasant and his brother 
Varsa was a great scholar ; but later god Subrahmanya, pleased with his 
Severe austerities, placed entire knowledge on his tongue.” ^ According 
to the Kathdsarttsdgara, Varsa and Upavarsa were the sons of the 
Brühmana Saükarasvàmin of Pataliputra ;3° while Dandin says that they 
were the sons of Bhatta, the resident of the city of Kundina in the 
Vidarbha country." The story after Upavarsa's impartation of know- 
ledge to Vararuci, Vyüdi and Indradatta is found only in Dandin’s 
version; and the Kuthdsaritsagara does not carry the story further 
after Varga's completion of instruction to them and King Nanda's favour 


90 Avantisundari, p. 180, lines 7-8. Vyàdi himself says: 
"ard ARA WIRES ATA a” 
31 Ibid.,p.181,lines 8-9. Indradatta himself says: 
"agree sm gnen arenam (asa: 1” 
32 "Vide I. 2. 35-9. 


88 Dandin's text which should have told this all is missing in the extant 
Avantisundari. See, therefore, Avantisundarikathasara, IV. 25-7. 


34 [. 9. 54-61. 85 Avantisundar?, p. 182, lines 2-14, 
38 1,2,54. 
9! Avantisundari, p. 182, line 9, nagare’smin varsopavarsavits deau bhattaputrau, e e 


s 
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for -him.*® Dandin makes Upavarsa. identical with Bodhàyana and 
Krtakoti.? Thus he seems to be the same Gcárya as Bhagavün Upavarsa 
who wrote vrttis on the parva and the uttara Mimànsa.*? Dandin.thus 
introduces several new points in his stories of Vararuci, Vyüdi, Indra- 
datta and Upavarsa. | 


Dandin refers to the stories of Vatsarüja Udayana’s son Naravà- 
hanadatta and Madanamafijuka,*! Vatsar&ja and Vasavadatta*? and to 
the enmity of Manasavega and Naravahanadatta.*? These stories are 
found in the Kathásaritságara.^* In Dandin’s prose romance, Pramati 
is introduced by the Brahmana Pāñcālaśarman into the household of 
King Dharmavardhana of Sravasti as his marriageable daughter, has 
intrigue with the king’s daughter Navamalika and in the end gets her 
as his bride with the help of the -Brahmana’s tricks. We find almost 
exact parallels to this story in Gunadhya’s stories as adapted in the 
Kathüsavitságara : Paficagikha, in the guise of an old Brahmana, intro- 
duces Devadatta into the harem of King Sugarman of Pratisthina as his | 
daughter-in-law and in the end, gets the king’s daughter named Sri 

married to Devadatta, as the King fails to return to him his ‘ daughter- 
in-law’ who has fled away from his house at night ;*° Müladeva, in the 
guise of an old Bráhmana, introduces Manahsvamin into the household 
of King Yagahketu of Sivapura as his daughter-in- -law and when this 
‘daughter-in-law ’ of his is lost from the harem and he asks for her, the 
-King gives his own daughter Sagiprabha i in marriage to Manahsv&min.* 
The transformation, rather substitution after murder, of Vikatavarman 
of Videha by ‘Upaharavarman with the aid of the former’s unfaithful 
queen Kalpasundari*® and of Jayasimha, King of Andhra by Mantra- : 
gupta*? is probably suggested by 'Gunàdhya's story of the physician 
Tarunacandra as adapted in the Kathdsaritsagara,®° in which Taruna- 
candra suggests King Vinayaéila of Vilasapura to reside in an under- 








88 J, 2.83, Dandin does not show such favour for Upavarsa. 

89 Avantisundari, p. 181, line 13; p. 183, line 10. 

40 There is difference of opinion as to the identity of Upavarsa and Bodhàyana. 
On this identity see G. Harihara BAsTRI: Op. cit., p. xiii. 

11 Avantisundari, p. 125, lines 2-5. 4? Ibid , p. 179, lines 3-4. 

48 Dasakuméracariia, ed. Narayan Rama ACHARYA, Nirnaya Sagar Press, 
Bombay, 15th edition, 1951, p. 69, lines 8-9, 

44 See VI.8for the love-story of Naravahanadatta and Madanamaijuka; lI. 5 
for the story of Udayana and ‘Vasavadatta; and lambhaka XIV, tarazgas 1-2 
for the hostility between Manasavega and Naravahanadatta, 

45 Vide Dagakuméracarsia, Ucchvasa V, pp. 202, lines 12-206, line 8. 


46 T, 7. 77-100. 41 XII, 22. 25-105. 
18 Dasakumaracariia, Ucchvàása III, pp. 158, lines 9-165, line 4, 
$9 Jbid., Ucchvasa VII, pp. 246; lines 9-250, line 12, 50 VII, 6. 42-71. 
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ground cellar so that he can cure him of his old age; and when the 
King goes on decaying instead of making more flesh, he kills him, 
introduces a young man there through è subterranean passage and 
causes him to be accepted as the King transformed by his medication. 


The stories narrated by Mitragupta to the Brahmaraksasa appear 
apparently to have been derived from some older sources. In the story 
of Dhümini, Dandin presents an infidel wife who attempts to kill her 
husband so as to enjoy the love of another man and taking her paramour 
wins fame as a devoted wife. The story of such an unfaithful wife is 
found in the Cullapadama Játaka,? the Pancatantra"? and the Katha- 
saritságara,^ though Dandin introduces certain original features in his 
version of this story. The -story of Gomini? ean be traced to the 
Mahaummagga Jàtaka, 9 wherein Boddhisat sets out in search of a 
bride for him and finds her in Amara, who displays the economic house- 
keeping similar to that of Gomini We have no record of Nimbavati's 
story. Nitambavati's story?" finds parallel in the Kathäsaritsägara. 
The idea of making a woman appear in the estimation of people a witch 
and gaining her for oneself by this means is seen in the first story of 
Vetàla.59 This story has many features similar to that of Nitambavati. 
Here Buddhasvamin gains Padmavati, daughter of the minister of King 
Karnotpala of Sekharadega, for his friend Vajramukha. When Karnot- 
pala's'son is devoured by a certain Dakini, Buddhasvamin finds an 
opportunity for executing his plan. He asks Vajramukha, who enjoys 
Padmàávati's love in secret, to take all her ornaments when she goes to 
sleep and to make three marks on her right thigh with some instrument. 
When he brings her ornaments, Buddhasvamin asks him to sell them 
and if caught in his attempt of selling, to tell that they belong to an 
ascetie living in the cemetery. When Padmavati awakes, she does not 
find her ornaments. She, therefore, reports through her father to the 
King about the theft of ornaments. Vajramukha is arrested in his 
attempt of selling the ornaments; and when the King orders him to be 
beheaded, he tells what Buddhasvamin has instructed him. When the 
ascetic from the cemetery, who is none otber than Buddhasvamin in 
disguise of an ascetic, is called, he tells the King that the ornaments 
have been taken away by him from a beautiful Dakini, who was devour- 
ing the prince; and that he has made three marks cn her right thigh 





531 Dasgakumaracarita, pp. 218, lines 1-220, line 10, 

52 No. 193 ( ed. V. FOUSBOLL, London, 1877-97 ). 

58 Vide pragna, story no. 6. 54 X.12. 2-40. 

55 Dasakumaracarita, pp. 220, lines 12-227, line 6. 56 No, 546. 
51 Dagukuméracarita, pp. 230, lines 15-234, line 11. 

58 Vide Kathásaritságara, 1X. 12, f 
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with an instrument. Padmüvatiis identified from the three strokes on 
her right thigh as the Dakini, who has devoured the King's son. The 
King orders to kill her; but the ascetie prevents him from incurring 
sin by killing a woman and advises him to expel her from his kingdom. 
As the King follows the advice, Vajramukha and Buddhasvamin take 
Padmivati to their native place. In Nitambavati’s story, too, we find 
that Kalahakantaka takes away one of the anklets of Nitambavati, 
makes a stroke on her groin with an instrument, makes her appear in 
the estimation of her husband and other members of the merchant guild 
a Sakini; when she is abandoned by her husband and finds no way out 
but to put an end to her life in the cemetery, he wins over her for him- 
self. Thus the two stories have similar features. 


Besides the above, some such points also seem to have taken up 
by Dandin from Gunadhya’s work as a prostitutes mother remonstrat- 
ing with his daughter; a prince’s visit to the nether-regions ;® a nun 
working as go-between in love-affairs;* and a magician preparing to 
offer a princess as a victim.9? 


Dandin has probably derived the conception of the plot of his 
prose romance from Gunadhya.®* The device by which the Kumaras 
in Dandin’s prose romance narrate their adventures when reunited after 
their original separation is probably adopted from Gunàadhya's Brhat- 
kaihà, in which, as we know from its adaptation Kathasaritsagara, 
Naravahanadatta and his companions reunited after strange adventures, 
relate the account of what has befallen each of them. 








59 In Dandin’s prose romance, the prostitute Madhavasena remonstrates before 
the sage Marici with her daughter Kàmamaüjari, Vide Daéakumdracarita, 
p. 80, lines 1-84, line 9, 

50 In Dandin’s composition, Prince Rajavahana goes to the nether-regions with 
Mataüga, See Avantisundarikathasdéra, V. 86-7. The original text in the 
Avantisundart is missing. 

61 In Dandin's prose romance, the Buddhist nun  Dharmaraksità helps 
Apaharavarman in getting Ragamaiijari, the beautiful younger sister of the 
courtesan Kamamafijari ( Daáakumáracarita, p. 112, lines 5-10); anda Jaina 
nun helps the rogue Kalahakantaka in trappping Nitambavati (ibid., pp. 
232, lines 2-233, line 6 ). 

62 In Dandin's work, a Kāpālika prepares to cu off the head of Princess 
Kanakalekha, daughter of king Kardana of Kalinga, for making an offering 
for his sacrifice, which he performs in order to gain supernatural 
powers ( vide ibid., pp. 287, lines 6-238, lines 3). 

63 Of. A. B. Kurta: A History. of Sanskrit Literature, London, reprinted in 
1966, p. 297. 
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Dandin derives some more stories from older sources. His account 
of the life of Südraka displays Sadraka as a historical rather than a 
legendary person. ®* Südraka was born as a Brahmana named Indrani- 
gupta in the ASmaka country and was called by the learned people by 


the name of Südraka. He made numerous adventures. He conquered . 


the world with the clean edge of his sword and captured the hearts of 
the people by composing a book on his own life.99$ Dandin’s account of 
Südraka'slife is probably based on some historical composition, either 
on the one which was, according to Dandin, written by Südraka him- 
self or on some other work like the Südrakacarita of Lalitalaya com- 


posed in Tamil, which is mentioned by Dandin himself* and which, 


though now lost, might have been available to him. 


The episode of Kadambari in the Avuntisundari?? has been 
borrowed from Bàna's Kadambart; but Dandin's version differs from 
the continuation by Bana’s son on fhe following points : 


(i) According to the Uttarabhaga of the Kadambari, Vaisampa- 
yana was transformed into a parrot by Mahaéveta’s curse; 
Candrapida came to know of it from Mahasveta and died of 
sorrow; Kadambari resolved on following her lord in death 
by self-immolation; but she was prevented from doing so by 
an aerial voice and was instructed to preserve his body. 


In Dandin’s version, Vai$ampayana accompanied Candra- 
pida and his parents to K&dambari's svayamara. Mahasveta 
fell in love with him. When she heard a rumour that he was 
killed in the fight that followed the svayamvara, she felt 
deeply distressed. Her father, thinking her an unchaste girl 


` 





64 Vide Avantisundari, pp. 200, lines 9-201, line 10. The beginning portion of 
the text of Sidraka’s story is missing, See, therefore, the complete story in 
the Avantisundarikathasára, IV. 175-202. 


95 Ibid., IV. 176. 
98 Avantisundari, prefatory verse 9, 
URAMTHSIA! CBSA ERTA | 
wTqaiseaaeed qrar eaaftaraar ll 
8? Lalitalaya is represented by Dandin as his own contemporary, He refers to 
his Sddrakacarita composed in Tamil: “agar faa gheama SIR 
gata ? ( Ibid., p. 18, lines 4-5 ). 
98 Vide ibid., pp. 243 f. The &exbzis full of lacunae and incomplete, See there- 
fore, its summary in the Avantisundartkathasara, V. 110-149, E 
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cursed her to take birth as a Candala woman; and conse- 
quently she at once fell down and died. When Vaisampayana 


. returned safe from the battle and saw his beloved lying dead, 


he, too, died of grief. Candr&pida and Kadambari could not 
bear to see the disaster and began to fast themselves to death. 
Narada appeared on the scene, prevented them from doing so 
and consoled them with their future reunion with him after 
some time. 


According to the Uttarabhadga of the Kddambari, the 
marriage of Candrapida and Kadambari took place after 
Vaiáampáyana's revival and Pundarika's return from the 
sky. In Dandin's version, Kadambari had put the wedding 
garland of celestial flowers round the neck of Candrüpida 
at her suayamvara, which took place before the curse on 
Mahasveta by her father and Vaisampayana’s death. 


According to the Uttarabhaga of the Kadambari the Candala 
lady who came to Sadraka’s court was the parrot Vaisampá- 
yana’s mother Laksmi, who had been asked by her husband 
Svetaketu to imprison it so as to save it from further degene- 
ration ; for, it had disobeyed the orders of its father to stay 
till the completion of a sacrifice at the hermitage of Jabali. 
She assumed the form of a Candala maiden in order to avoid 
the contact of people. 


Dandin's version tells us that the Candala maiden was 
none other than Mahasveta, born in that form by the curse 
of her father. 


According to the Uttarabhdga of the Kadambari, Sadraka 
who was Candrapida in his previous birth, was originally 
the moon-god who took birth as a king by Pundarika’s 
curse ; while according to Dandin, Südraka was Nandikeávara, 
the chief attendant of Siva, in his former life, and was cursed 
by goddess Bhavani to be born as a king. 


Dandin connects the story of Kadambari with the narrative 
of his prose romance by making Kapifijala take birth as the 
Br&hmana Matanga and by making Pundarika relate his tale 
in order to cheer up Mandakini, daughter of Namuci and 
bride of Matunga. 
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Thus Dandin follows, in his version of the story of Kàdambari, 
Bana’s text, but differs from its continuation by bis son.” The idea of 


curse and rebirth, too, appears to have been taken up by him from the 
Kādambarī. 


Though Dandin is indebted for some of his descriptions, incidents 
and stories to various sources, he has endowed them with original 
features and has moulded them so as to suit his own thread of narrative, 
which speaks volumes of his originality and creative faculty. 


— 





69 According to BUHLER, the name of Báns's son was Bhiisarabina ( PETERSON'S 
g , : : 1 


Introduction to Kédambari, p.40). In some manuscripts of the Kadambari, 
the son is called Pulinda or Pulina ( Vide S. R. BHANDARKAR's report on the 
search of MSS., 1904-5, 1905-6, p. 39; see also SvxrN's catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS. at Jammu, p. 299), Dhanapala, while praising Bana in his introduc- 
tion to the Tilakamañjerī (verse 26), seems to suggest that Pulinda was 
the name of the son: 

kevalo 'pi sphuran hünah karoti vimadán kavim | 

hit punch kiptasandhénapulindhra (dah?) krtasannidAik n 


RE-ASSESSMENT OF THE DATE OF NISCALAKARA AND 
RELATED MEDICAL AUTHORS 
By 


P. V. SHARMA 


The Ratnaprabha commentary on Cakradatta by Niscslakara 
was critically analysed by Dr. D. C. BHATTACHARYA in his paper entitled 
* New light on Vaidyaka literature’ (J. H. Q. Vol. XXIII, No. 1, March 
47, pp. 1283-155 ). In this article the learned author tried to jefuite the 
views of Dr. HOERNLE about the dates of some eminent authors of 
Ayurveda which were regarded as quite authoritative for a long time. As 
this has created some confusion, the entire problem has to be re-thrashed 
and re-assessed. 


° Tbe material available to the author for this was three manus- 
cripts A, P, and P, ) probably having a single source. A is a mutilated 
ms. in Vangiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta, while Mss Py and Pg are 
from B. O. R. I., Poona copied in 1727 A.D. and 1758 A.D. respectively. 
In both the latter Mss. though the text is complete, the commentary is 
wanting on the last six chapters. Even in the available portion, foll. 
480-579 in P, are written in a different hand and are left out in the 
above study. The references from this portion are not traceable in the 
present printed text. Moreover, it contains substances like opium which 
are & later accretion in Ayurveda, Thus, the material available to the 
author was not only deficient in form but also in content. Itis always 
risky to draw any definite conclusion on the basis of such scanty and 
deficient material. 


Dr. HoERNLE has fixed the dates! of Arunadatta, Vijayaraksita 
and Vacaspati as follows :— 


Arunadatta `- 1220 A.D. 
Vijayaraksita — 1240 A.D. 
Vacaspati — 1260 A.D. 


Vacaspati has referred to the Madhwko$a commentary by Vijaya- 
raksita and as such he is posterior to the commentator. Vacaspati has 
further informed in his commentary Atankadarpana on Madhava 
Nidana that bis father Pramoda was chief physician to Mohammad 
Hammira ( Mubammda Ghori) who reigned in Delhi from 1198 to 
1205 A.D Hence his date has been fixed in the 13th cent. A.D. after 





3 Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, Part I, Osteology, P. 17. 
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Vijayaraksita. The decision about the date of Vijayaraksita has been 
arrived at on the following two grounds :— 


l. Vijayaraksita controverts a certain doctrine of Arunadatta 
regarding the structure of eye (Suéruta, uftarasthána, Ch. XII, verse 1). 


2 He quotes Gunákara ( Madhava-Nidàma, Ch. V, 7) who 
wrote Yogarainamàla in 1239 A.D. 


As Vijayaraksita refres to Arunadatta and is referred to by 
Vacaspati he is placed in between the two. 


Arunadatta is quoted by Hemadri (18th Cent. A.D. latter half ) 
and as such his date has been fixed in the first quarter of the 18th Cent. 
A.D. 


Dr. BHATTACHARYA has refuted Dr. HoxRNLE'8 views on the 
following grounds :- 


l. There is a ms. of Mádhavanidàma dated 1210 A.D. in R.A.S.B. 
which gives the name of the work as Sastra Madhwkosa in 
the colophon, though it does not contain the Madhukosa 
commentary. 


2. Regarding the controversy on eye-diseases, the portion re- 
ferred to is not commented on by Vijayaraksita but by 
Érikanthadatta, Even though there is no explicit reference to 
any author, far less to Arunadatta whose gloss on the passage 
is too brief to be seriously eonsidered, it might have reference 
to some old interpretation already controverted by Indu in his 
Sasilekha commentary on Agtánga-Sasgvuha. 


3. Vijayaraksita and Srikanthadatta have nowhere cited Aruna- 
datta directly or indirectly. Passages quoted from Dallana, 
Arunadatta and Heméadri in the commentary on Vrnda's 
Siddhayoga by Srikanthadatta are Narayana’s inter- 
polations. 


4. In the above context of eye-diseases, Indu can never be 
supposed to be controverting Arunadatta because Indu is 
quoted earlier by Ksirasvamin ( 11th Cent. A.D. ) while Aruna- 
datta is quoted later by Sarvànanda where the former may be 
identieal with the Aruna, the lexicographer. 


5. Dallana (1200 A.D.) has quoted Arunadatta's commentary on 
Astanga-Samgraha ( samgrahdrunau - Susruta, Kalpa 1.38 ) 


6. Candranandana, cited by Ksirasvümin, is referred to by 
Arunadatta in his commentary (amaminasum -A.H., Su. 
5, 15 ). 
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7. The quotations are not found in Gunàkara's Vrtti on Naga- 
rjuna's Yogaratnamülà. The medical authority, Gunakara, 
who has been again quoted by Niscala, may be different from 
the Jain scholar of the same name. 


Thus, Arunadatta may be placed about 1150 A.D. ( rather Niscala 
and Srikantha who did not cite him ). 


Now let us examine these arguments :— 


1. Only the colophon of a single ms. which does not contain the 
text itself can lead nowhere. It was a tradition in authors’ circle to call 
their works of compilation as Sastra Mudhukoga as they were collec- 
tions of various Sastras like bee-hive. Kagirama in his commentary, 

^ Gadharthadipika on Sarigadhara, has expressed the same idea? at the 
end of the work. It can never mean that this contained the commentary 
of Madhukosa. Had the above Ms. had the commentary, nobody could 
have denied the proposition. 


2. It is true that the portion of eye-diseases is connected with 
Srikanthadatta and not Vijayaraksita; still the matter cannot be brushed 
aside on the ground of brevity in Aruna’s commentary. Aruna explicitly 
says: prathamam bahyam patalar $rite satyavyaktan ripam pasyate, 
which has been controverted by Vijayaraksita as: prathame patale 
sarvdbhyantare patale kdlakdsthi-samsraye, na tu dye, tatra 
prathamamn dosalingaénupalabdheh. Indu has also controverted this 
idea, In the face of it, it seems that Indu also refers to Arunadatta 
and follows Vijayaraksita. The difficulty has arisen due to the fact 
that Dr. BHATTACHARYA takes Indu, the author of the Neghantu, and 
Indu the commentator as one person. The Jndu Nighantu has been 
quoted copiously by Ksirasvamin (11th Cent. A. D. ) which means that 
the work must have been composed at least in the 10th Cent. A.D.; but 
Indu’s commentary has not been referred to by any author before 
Hemadri. Had Indu flourished in 10th Cent. A.D. he was most likely 
to be referred to in the works of successive authors, during a long period 
of 800 years, like Cakrapàni, Dallana, Arunadatta and Vijayaraksita. 
This clearly shows that the two Indus are quite different persons and 
are set apart by a long interval of time; and thus itis not at all 
improbable if Indu might be referring to Arunadatta himself. It may 
also be considered that the author of Indu Nighantwu may be Indukara, 


2 Kas&ramabhisagvaro madhukarak $ribrsnapádábjayoh | 
pricam granthakriam nibandhakusumad àhrtya mádhvim iva i 
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father of Madhavakara, who flourished long before Ksirasvamin, and 
that the work may have been popular at that time. [t is surprising 


that Niéeala has used only the word ‘Indumati’ and neither ‘Indu’ 
nor ‘ Sa&ilekhà ', 


9. As regards citations of Arunadatta by Vijayaraksita and his 
disciples, it is to be remembered that Dallana, Arunadatta and Hemadri 
are quoted in the commentary Vyakhya Kusumdvali by Srikanthadatta 
on Vrnda's Siddhayoga. Certainly one Nàrüyana has added and modi- 
fied the writing of Srikanthadatta ; it is still very difficult to distinguish 
the changes made by the former and it is far more risky to say ( with- 
out any evidence ?) that the above citations are additions by Narayana. 


4, Certainly one Arunadatta has been quoted by Sarvananda in 
his commentary on Amarakoga ; but it is very difficult to say that this 
lexicographer is identical with the commentator Arunadatta. AUFRECHT 
has mentioned three Arunadattas: First, the lexicographer gramma- 
rian, second, the author of Manusydlaya Candrika, a work on archite- 
cture, and the third, the commentator of Astangahrdaya. In fact, the 
lexicographer Aruna has been quoted at several places ( hursdrunaw 
dwrgürwnayoh : see Durgasimha's Namalinganusdsana, pages 46, 
48, 54, 55, 56 ). The lexicographer Arunadatta has been quoted by 
Gamaraina mahodadhi? ( p. 119). Arunadatta, the Ayurvedic commen- 
tator, in fact, has been quoted earliest by Hemadri. 


5. Dr. BHATTACHARYA taking samgrahadrunaw in Dallana’s 
commentary on Suéruta ( Kalpa 1.33) as samgraharunah holds that 
this denotes Arunadatta's commentary on Astángasangraha. First of 
all, the reading the present printed text is samgraharunau and not 
SangrahGrunah which being in dual number denotes Samgraha as well 
as Aruna (most probably the lexicographer ). Secondly, there is no men- 
tion of any commentary on Asgtángasamgraha by Arunadata. There is 
not a single explicit reference to Arunadatta in Dallana’s commentary. 
Therefore, Arunadatta cannot be taken as anterior to Dallana. 


The date of Dallana can be decided definitely on two grounds: (1) 
He has referred to Cakrapani ( Suéruta, Uttar. 49.19 ) of the llth 
Century. (2) He was attached to King Sahajapaladeva, as mentioned 
by him in the introductory portion ofthe commentary. King Sahaja- 
piladeva was most probably among the Tomaras of Delhi and Kanauj 





8 Arunadattabhiprayenaite dargitah | 
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whose empire extended upto Madhurà. The genealogical table* traced as 
-yet does not contain the name of Sahajapaladeva but in CUNNINGHAM'S 
table there are two Ananéapalas without epithet of or II. Most probably 
the Anangapala ( 1130 A.D.) may be Sahajapála after whom the power 
shifted to Chahamanas in the middle of 12th Cent. A. D. Therefore, 
Dallana may be placed in the second quarter of the 12th Cent. A.D. 


6. Candranandana is anterior to Arunadatta and Dallana who 
quotes him. This fact is recognised unanimously. At one place Hemadri 
has given comments of Candranandana, Arunadatta and Indu perhaps 
in chronological order: maireya dhanydsava iti cakranandanah, kharjū- 
rásava ity arunadattah indusea ( A. H. 6.40). Candranandana may be 
placed in about 1000 A. D. before his com. was translated into Tibetan 
between 1018 and 105 A.D.; and iu that case there would be nothing 
incongruous in his identity with the lexicographer Candranandana 
quoted by Ksirasvamin. 


7. The argument relating to Yogaratnamala is not so important 
because I agree with Dr. BHATTACHARYA that even ifa work of 1259 A.D. 
is quoted, the quoting author cannot be placed in 1240 A.D. 


In the present study, Dr. BHATTACHARYA has verged round the 
date of Nigcalakara, one of the disciples of Vijayaraksita. For this, he 
has put two major points: (1) The date of Ramapala, (2) Buddhistic 
influence on the work. 

In view of the flowery description of the reception to the King of 
Kàmarüpa by king Kamapala’, the Doctor has come to the conclusion 
that ‘there is no doubt that the author was present on the'occasion 
evidently in the Arogyasala®, which was almost certainly under the 
charge of his teacher Vijayaraksita. Ramapale’s reign was from 1078 
to 1120 A.D., and during this period he was patron of both Vijayaraksita 
and Niécalakara. Only on the basis of the above description it is very 


& H.C. Ray: Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. II, p. 1149 


Sallaksanapaladeva — 978—1003 A. D. 
Ajayapüladeva — 1003—1019 A.D. 
Kumàrapàldeva oo 1019—1049 A. D. 
Anangapaladeva — 1049—1079 A. D. 
Mahipaldeva — 1103—1128 A, D. 


CuxNINGHAM'S Archeological Survey of India report, Vol. II, p. 382, gives 
the following table :— 


1 Jayapala — 1005 A. D., 2 Kumirapila — 1021 A. D. 
3 Anahgapala — — 1051 A. D., 4 Tejpàla — : 1081 A. D. 
5 Mahipala — 1105 A. D., 6 Anangapila — 1130 A. D. 
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difficult to say that King Ramapila was Nigcalakara’s patron or that he 
belonged to that period. On the contrary, had Ramapala been his patron 
he would have certainly mentioned his name in introduetory verses 
along with those of his father, mother and teacher. It is possible that 
this hearsay information may have reached him through continued tradi- 
tion centering round the historically impressive image of King Ramapala 
who took great interest in the development of academic Institutions, 
He was the founder of a University at Jagadalapur in North Bengal. It 
is also possible that he may be another Ramapala, some Chieftain of 
Bengal during Muslim period. 
Cakrapani (1¢50 A.D.) wrote his book Cakradatta in competition 
to surpass the then popular compendium, Vrnda’s Siddhayoga. Fora 
‘century and a half, the latter text practically reigned over the Vaidya 
community. To supersede such a popular work, the latter work must 
have taken practically the same period. It looks rather improbable 
that within 60-70 years not only did it become popular but commentaries 
were also started to be written on it by great scholars. Cakradatta 
and its first known commentary of Nigcalakara must have been separated 
by along gap of time. It is confirmed by the adverse criticism of the 
disciples of Cakra tradition by Nigcalakara, which also shows that the 
latter belonged to a separate tradition of Ayurvedic profession as well 
as regal patronage. It is probable that early commentaries on Cakra- 
datta were written by the disciples in the tradition under Pala dynasty; 
which is evident by the word kubsdhamalinatvisah in the introdu- 
ctory verses. Pala dynasty ended by the end of the first quarter of 12th 
Century and was superseded by Sena dynasty. “Vigvaripa Sena and 
Kegava Sena were the last notable kings in this line who reigned in 
1230 A.D. Vijayaraksita seems to be connected with one of them. Some 
scholars take him as Kegava Sena's daughter's son.® 


As regards Buddhistic materia] in Nigcala’s commentary, the 
following are noteworthy :— 


l. Reference to Pandita Bhiksu Sakyaraksita, as a patient of 
Nigscalakara. 


2. Description of Paniya Vatika formulated by Lokanatha and 
its administration after worshipping the god ‘ Khasarparna. 
3. Reading of Bodhicaryavatara in insanity. 
Mention of Buddhist Mantras, Texts ( Amogha Jñäna-Tantra ) 
and Bhiksusangha. 
a oS ee a REN 
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" GunuPADA HALDAR: Vrdd hatrayt, — pp. 57, 466. 
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On this basis the author says :— * There cannot be any doubt that 
Niseala flourished at a time when Buddhism was still reigning supreme 
and certainly before the Muslim army destroyed the Buddhist Univer- 
sities of Bihar. This would place Niécala in the last quarter of the 12th 
Cent. at the latest.® In fact, through Mobammada, Bakhtiyar destroyed 
Odantapuri Vibüra (at modern Bihar Sharif) in 1199 A.D. and Vikrama- 
$1là Vihara in 1200 A.D., the Jagadala Vihàra in North Bengal founded 
by King Ramapala continued for another 150 years where Buddhist 
monks took refuged.’ Moreover, disastrous failure of Bakhtiyar in the 
Tibet expedition granted a longer lease of life to Hindu power. Laks- 
“hana Sena shifted his capital to Vikrampura and his son Vi$varüpa Sena 
who ruled there till after the accession of Ghyasuddin Khilji was a 
vigorous King and won the title of GaudeSvara. Bengal and Bihar again 
enjoyed uninterrupted peace during the beneficial rule of Ghiyasuddin 

.Khilji Even then, there were powerful Hindu Rajas spread all over the 
country. Neither Bengal, nor in fact any other part of India, was 
conquered by a few cavalry attacks of the Turks as the unenlightened 
impression goes. The whole of Bengal was never conquered or even 
visited by Muslim armies during the pre-Mughal period. Muslim rule 
was not well-established beyond Varend still the foundation of the in- 
dependent Bengal Sultanate under the house of Bulban about 100 years 
after the death of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Khilj. During the reign of 
Mamluka (1227-1287 A.D. ) a sort of rapprochement began between the - 
conquerors and their Hindu sujects. The exodus of the Hindus on a 
wide scale from the Muslim territory gradually stopped and they were 

_ regarded as a respectable class of inhabitants in the Muslim Capital. 
On the other hand, Hindu powers in Kàmarüpa, East Bengal and Orissa 

' gained more power, and became stronger than the Muslim rule of Lakhn- 
avati. Further, in the period of consolidation during the reign of Bal- 
bans ( 1286-1328 A.D.) there was complete toleration of faith among 
Muslims on the one hand, and Hindus and monks on the other, when 
Saints of Islam, Sufis and Piras, began the process of moral and spiritual 
conquest of the land rather than military expansion. ‘Therefore, though 
the light of Buddhism was dimmed and transformed from time to time, 
it could not be extinguished completely and there is a definite contin- 
uity of faith till this time. 


During the medieval period, a section of Buddhism turned to 
Tantric mysticism. Rasaéastra ( Science of Alchemy ) is a novel contri- ` 
bution of this period in the field of Ayurveda, which is only an amalga- 
mation of Buddhism, Saivism, Saktism and Arabie mysticism. The same 





7 J.N. SARKAR: The History of Bengal, Muslim Period, pp, 3, 23,25, 27-29, 
43, 69, 
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condition is evidently seen in Niécala's work. Candika ( Durgasaptasati ) 
is also mentioned along with Amogha-Jaanatanira, a Buddhist text. 
Various  Rasausadhas were formulated and given the name of 
Buddhist Gods and Tantrieism, such as Lokan&tha Rasa, Taramaddira, 
Khecari Gutika ete. The mode of administration of such medicines has 
also a religious tinge. Paniyavatika or now commonly known as 
Pàniya-Bhakta-Vatik& is also an innóvation of this age. Seven types 
of this Vati have been described in Varigasena (the work quoted by 
Nigcala ) and it is also described in Rasendra Sadrasamgraka under the 
treatment of Amlapitta. Certainly this bas been taken by Nié$cala from 
one of the texts of Rasasüstra, most of which do not date earlier than 
12th Century A.D. In the work of Cakrapani(11th Cent. A.D. ), 
medieinal use of Rasausadhis is observed in the preliminary stage, but 
in Vangasena it is in fully developed condition and such medicines have 
been described in more detail under the chapter ‘ Rasáyafiadhikara'. One 
can see the explicit line of gradual development of medicinal use of 
Rasausadhis in Vrnda's Siddhayoga,- Cakradatta and Varigusena ; and 
on the basis of development of thought these works can safely be placed 
in the 9th, 11th and 12th Cent. A.D. respectively. i 


As Vangasena is one of the quoted authors of Nigcala, this may 
be examined in further details which would be helpful in settling the 
date of the latter. The following facts deserve attention : 


1. Jatiphaladi Cürna containing Bhanga is found in Varigasena, 
This is not seen in: Cakradutta but is found in Sodhala's 
Gadanigraha and Sarigadkara. Most probably Vangasena 
has taken it from Sodbala. Sodhala was son of Bhüskara and 
father of Sarngadeva, the author of Sangitaratnükava? and 
was in the court of Bhillama (1175-1191 A.D. ), Jaitra Singh 
or Jaitugi (1191-1210 A.D.) and Singhana (1210-1247 A.D ), 
the Yadava rulers at Devagiri? and, as such, the date of 
Sodhala may be fixed as 1150-1210 A.D. Accordingly Vanga- 
sena cannot be placed earlier than 1200 A.D. 


2. Senkhadrava is not found in Cakradatta. Similarly, Madhu- 
karkati is not available in earlier Nighantus. These things 
point to wide gap between Cakrudatia and Vangasena. 


8. The last chapter of Dravyaguna tallies with that of Sodhala 
Nighanta and Madhava's Dravyagwna. Similarly, the chapter 
dealing with Dipana, Pacana ete. is exactly identical with that 





= 
8 Introductory pages 1-9, Sas gitaratnükara, Vol, I Adyar Library, Madras, 1947° 
9 History aud Culture of Indian people, the struggle for Empire, ch. VII, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay; G, Yazpani: Early History of the Deccan 
Yol, II, Part VIII. j 
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of Sarigadhara Samhita. It is possible that Varigasena has 
drawn from Sodhala's work while Madhava has followed both. 
The Paribhasa of Dipana etc. and some other technical matters 
(parts of plants to be used ete. ) have been borrowed from 
Vangasena by Sarngadhara or they might have been drawn 
from some common source. In any way, Sarngadhara is 
posterior to Varigasena, because in Vangasena there is no 
mention of Nadi-Pariksa while Sárngadhara has dealt with it 
in details. As Vopadeva (end of 13th Cent. A.D.) has commen- 
ted upon the Sarigadhara Samhita, the latter must be placed 
about the beginning of 13th Cent. ( 1225 A.D. ). Therefore, 
Vangasena may be placed between Sodhala ( 1150'A. D.) and 
Sürngadhara (1225 A.D ), that is, about 1200 A.D. 


Apart from this, Nigcala has quoted Madhava’s Dravyaguna 
which is a work of Madhava, the graudson of Srikanthadatta and the son 
of Cakradatta and the father of Purusottama (author of Dravyaguna ). 
Ashe has borrwed from Sodhala (12th Cen. A.D.) and is quoted by 
Hemadri (18th Cent. A.D.), his date may be fixed as 1250 A. D.'? 
Accordingly the date of Srikanthadatta, his grandfather, will be 1200 
A. D. along with his teacher, Vijayaraksita. 


From this collective evidence, itis clear that Niscala cannot be 
placed befored 1250 A.D. Rather he may be placed in the last quarter of 
tbe 13th Century A.D. a bit earlier than or as contemporay of Hemadri. 
Perhaps Adhamalla (14th Cent. A. D.) is the first authority to quote 
him ( Sdérigadhara, uttara. 8/14-15 ). 


i Now one problem arises which has to be solved. If both Srikantha 
and Niécala are disciples of Vijayaraksita, they should naturally be 
contemporary and in no case be set apart by a wide gap. In my opinion, 
Nigcala was not a disciple of Vijayaraksita and as such contemporary of 
Srikanthadatta. Srikanthadatta has explicitly stated, by repeating the 
word ‘Guru! that he was related to Vijayaraksita as his student; but 
Nigcalakara writes that after the demise of Ayurveda-Guru Vijayaraksita 
he took up the work of commentary on Cakrasamgraha, which was being 
misinterpreted (at that time)? It does not mean that Vijayaraksita 
left the writing of this commentary in balf on account of death and that 
it was taken over by his diseile Nigcala. It seems that Vijayarakgita 





10 P, V. SHARMA : Introduction, Méadhava’s Dravyaguna, Chowkhamba, 
. Varanasi, 1973. : 
n ga aà gent fascia. 
mma GRIST Tals Gas AEC, 
~ Verses I and 2, Madhukosa, Prameha Nidána. 
r spiel et aa Aan | aiaga selWafesienw: N 
Introductory verses, Niscala’s Commentary. 
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being a great scholar physician was able to interpret the text of Cakra- 
datta properly and efficiently in course of teaching; but after his death 
there was no scholar-physician to fill up this gap. Srikantha diverted 
towards Nidāna and Vrnda's Siddhayoga, and as such Niscalakara took 
up this work (after a long time). At the time of Srikanthadatta, 
Vrnda's Siddhayoga was the popular handbook of therapeuties; that is — 
why he chose to comment upon it. It seems improbable that at the same 

time another colleague of his should take up the work of commenting 
on Cakradatta. There must have been a sufficient interval of time 

during which Cakradatta superseded Vrnda's work and then Nigcala 

took up the work for commentary. Perhaps Nigcala’s is the first known. 
commentary on Cakradatia. Certainly this episode shows that during 

the period of Vijayaraksita Cakradatta was read along with Vrnda’s work 

but was not the only and supreme authority on the subject. 


Therefore, the conclusion drawn by Dr. BHATTACHARYA that 1100 
A.D. can be fixed as terminus ad quem for all the works quoted by 
Niscala does not stand. 


Regarding the date of Vacaspati, HOoERNLE was led astary by 
misinterpreting the introductory verses in the Com. Atankadarpana. In 
two separate verses, it is clearly mentioned that Pramoda was physieian 
to Hammira and his eldest son Raisarman, was attached to the Court of 
Mohammad. HOERNLE mixed these two facts together and made it 
Hammira Mohammada, whom he took to be Mohammad Ghori. In fact, 
Hammira was the illustrious king of Ranathambhor, who was dethroned 
by Allauddin Khilji in 1299 A.D. Mohammad, to whom Pramoda’s eldest 
son was attached, seems to be Mohammada Tughlak ( 1825-51 A.D.) and 
not Mohammad Ghori. Thus, the date of Vacaspati may be 1840 A.D. 
and not 1260 A.D. 


On the basis of the present study, I propose the following dates of 
the related authors :— 


1000 A.D. — Candranandana 

1050 A.D. — Cakrapüni 

1150 A.D. — Dallana 
Sodhala 

1175 A.D. — Arunadatta 

1200 A.D. — Vijayaraksita 
Srikanthadatta 
Vangasena 

1225 A.D. -— Sarngadhara 
Indu 

1250 A.D. — Madhava (author of Dravyaguna ) 

1275 A.D. — Niéscalakara 

1840 A.D. — Vacaspati 


ANCIENT SINDHU AND SAUVIRA 
By 


B. D. MIRCHANDANI 


Sindhu and Sauvira are mentioned in the Mahabharata and else- 
where in Sanskrit literature as two of the countries of Bharatavarsa, 
but with regard to their locations there is no agreement among scholars. 
Where exactly lay these two territorial divisions of ancient India? 
On the evidence available, there seems to me little doubt that both 
Sindhu and Sauvira were parts of the area which formed the Punjab 
province of undivided India. 


Sindhu and Sauvira are usually mentioned together or conjointly 
as Sindhu-Sauvira. Their peoples-the Sindhus and Sauviras!-are 
also often mentioned in association or linked together as the Sindhu- 
Sauviras. From this it is elear that Sindhu and Sauvira were adjacent 
territories and their peoples near neighbours. 


The Mahabharata ( III. 267. 8; VIII. 75.11) refers to Jayadratha 
as king of the Sindhu-Sauviras, and mentions that the Sindhus and 
Sauviras fought on the side of the Kauravas at the Kuruksetra battle.? 
The site of this famous battle lies in the Punjab, about 40 miles to 
the north-west of Panipat. Pararrer places the Sindhus and Sauviras 
in the north-west of the Madhyadesa, ‘the Middle Country’, denoting 
the whole of the Ganges basin from the Punjab as far east as the con- 
fines of Bihar.? 


Baudhayana Dhurma-Sétra, a work of high antiquity, refers 
to the Sauviras as “ of mixed origin and prescribes a sacrifice of expia- 
tion for travel amidst them ".( Sacred Books of the Host, XIV, p. 148 ), 
In a note Max MULLER adds that “the Sauviras probably dwelt in 
the south-west of the Punjab, near Multan.” The country of the 








1 “The Sibarae of Pliny," says Mo CRINDLE, “ are undoubtedly the Sauviras of 
the Mahabharata” — Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
p. 153 n. 

23 PanaGITER, ( Ancient Indian Historical Tradition ( A.I. H. T.) p. 182) assigns 
the battle to about 950 B. C. , while Morrox Smita (Dates and Dynasties in 
Harliest India, pp. 6-7 ) fixed it ** close to the year 975 B. C. "". 

3 “The Nations of India at the battle of the Pandavas and Kauravas," JRAS, 
1892, pp. 313, 333. 
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Sauviras, however, seems to have included Multan. For we read in the 
Skanda Purdna that the famous Narasimha shrine at Mülasthàna or 
Multan stood on the banks of the river Devika.* From the Agni 
Purdna, again, we learn that the Devika flowed through the realm of 
the Sauviras?  PARGITER has identified the Devik&ü with the present 
day Deeg, a tributary of the Ravi 


The term “Sindhu” is significant, and suggests that it designat- 
ed a country which either lay along the river Indus or through which 
that river flowed. Sauvira, on the other hand, is said to have been 
named after king Suvira of the Anu tribe’ “The Anavas”, says 
PARGITER ( A. I. H. T., p. 264), “ divided into two branches. One 
branch headed by Usinara established separate kingdoms on the 
eastern borders of the Panjab, namely, those of the Yaudheyas, Amba- 
sthas, Navarastra and the city Krmila; and his famous son Sivi 
AuSinara orginated the Sivis in Sivapura and, extending his conquests 
westwards, founded through his four sons, the kingdoms of the Vrsa- 
darbhas, Madras (or Madrakas ), Kekayas (or Kaikeyas) and Suviras . 
(or Sauviras ), thus occupying the whole of the Punjab, except the 
north-west corner. The Druhyus raled in the Punjab at that time, 
so that Sivi and his sons must have driven them back into that corner, 
which became known as Gandhara after the Druhyu king Gandhara.” 
In another passage (at p.137)he says: “It has been a universal 
practice to name countries, towns, mountains and rivers, especially 
in newly developed regions, after discoverers, conquerors, founders and 
celebrated’ men, and the same method must have been adopted by the 
Aryans who conquered North India and founded new kingdoms and 
towns there.” 


Alberuni, in his work on India which he completed in 1080 A. D., 
observes that the names in Sanskrit topographical lists are mostly 
obsolete, not those by which the countries are now known, and twice 
he equates Sauvira with “ Multan and Jahrávar " (SACHAU, Alberuni’s 
India, pp. 298, 300, 302 ) The latter is presumably Jharawar, which 





4 


Prabhüsaksetra- Máhatmya, ch. 278. 

Agni Puràána, translated by M. N. Dura, II, p. 271. 

Markandeya Purana, translated by F. E. PARGITER, p. 292 n. 

Vayu Puréna, 99, 23-4; Matsya Purána, 48. 19-20; Harivaméa, 31, 1680-1. 
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8 According to Morton SurTH (op. cit., p. 420) prince Vrsadarbha and hig 
brothers lived about the year 1320 B. C, 
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according to another passage from Alberuni as interpreted by RAvEnTY? 
lies at the junction of the Jhelum and the Chenab, nearly 50 miles 
above Multan. Alberuni’s equation (‘Sauvira, i.e. Multan and 
Jahravar” ) is of importance as showing exactly where Indian tradi- 
tion placed the Sauviras, and itis in general agreement with the rest 
of the evidence. It may then fsirly be presumed that the Sauvira 
comprised the district around and above Multan, lying to the east 
of the Indus in the Punjab.’ 


The Sindhu country, as has already been mentioned, also lay in 
the Punjab. PARGITER. (4. T. H. T., p. 271) observes that “in the 
Ramayana the Punjab kingdom of Kekaya, Sindhu and Sauvira...are 
specially named among the invitations sent out for Dagaratha’s sacri- 
fice.” In Raghuwvamsa (XV. 87-9), Kālidāsa makes Rama give 
Bharata the Sindhudega ; the latter then conquers Gandhara which he 
presents to his sons, who proceed to found the cities of Puskalüvati 
and Taksaéilà ( Taxila). Sindhudeéa here can stand only for Sindhu 
country in the Punjab. So also in Panini’s sloka (IV. 3.98) which 
mentions the name of Taksaéila with that of the Sindhudega. The 
Markandeya Pwrüna list of the North-western peoples mentions the 
Sindhus with the Sauviras, Madrakus, Satadruja (dwellers of the 
Sutlej valley ), who all belonged to the Punjab, and with the Gabalas 
and Gandharas. “The Sindhu-De$a", says Anandoram BAROOAH in 
his Ancient Geography of India ( pp. 12-18 ), “ meant the country of 
the upper Indus.” 


The celebrated Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, or, as the name 
is rendered in modern Pekinese, Yuan Chwang, visited in 641 A. D. a 
kingdom to the west of the Indus, which he calls Sin-tu and which 
apparently lay in the Punjab." He travelled there from Gurjjara 
( Kiu-che-lo ), by which name the present district of Marwar in 





9 ‘©The Mihran of Sind and its Tributaries, ” JASB, LXI, 1892, p. 219. At the 
present day the Jhelum and Chenab unite some 80 miles to the north-west of 
Multan. 

10 RavAOHAUDHURI (Political History of Ancient India, pp, 619-20) is assured- 
ly mistaken in his assertion that “ the evidence of Alberuni leaves no room for 
doubb thab the northern limits of Sauvira reached Multan." 

11 See PARGITER'S translation, pp. 314-17, Váyw and Matsya also group the 
Sindhus with these peoples, but read Yavanas for Gabalas, which word, says 
PARGITER, “denoted the Greeks originally.” 

12 BEAL, Si-yu-ki: Buddhist Records of the Western World, Yl, pp. 271-75; 

WATTERS, On Yuan Ohwang's Travels in India, IL, pp. 252-54, : -` 
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S. W. Rajputana was then known? From Gurjjara, that is its 
capital, Pé-Lo-mo-lo (= Bhillamala, now Bhinmal or Srimàla, 50 miles 
to the north-west of Mt. Abu),^ he says, “proceeding northward 
through wild deserts and dangerous defiles about 1900 li, crossing the 
great river Sin-tw we come to the kingdom of Sin-in.” And again : 
“Going from this eastward 900 li or so, crossing the Sindhu river 
and proceeding along the eastern bank we come to the kingdom of 
Mu-lo-san-p’u-lu”, i. e. Mülasthinapura ( Multan )!? It appears 
then that Sindhu and Multan were neighbouring kingdoms in the 
Punjab, lying respectively to the west and the east of the Indus. It is 
interesting to note that Yasodhara, the 18th eentury commentator of 
Vatsyayana’s Kümasütra, also says that the Sindhudeáa lay to the 
west of the Indus ( Sindhundma nadah pascimena Sindhu-desah ).!* 


Hiuen Tsiang thus describes Sín-ów: “This country is about 
7000 ¿i in circuit; the capital city, called P'i-shen-p'o-pu-lo, is about 
80 li round. The soil is favourable for the growth of cereals and 
produces abundance of wheat and millet. It also abounds in gold and 
silver and native copper. It is suitable for the breeding of oxen, sheep, 
camels, mules, and other kinds of beasts... They find here a great 
quantity of salt, which is red like cinnabar; also white salt, black salt 
and rock salt. In different places, both far and near, this salt is used 
for medicine ... There are several hundred sangharamas, occupied by 
about 10,000 priests ... There are about thirty Deva temples, in which 
sectaries of various kinds congregate. The king is of the Südra ( Shu- 
to-lo ) caste. He is by nature, honest and sincere, and he reverences 





13$ Duy, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India, p. 979. 
34 Rajputana Gazetteer, Y, pp. 1938-94; Indian Antiquary, 1888, XVII, p.192, 


15 PERE GAUBIL ( Histoire de l'Asironomie Chinoise, I, p. 77) has shown that 
the Chinese li, shortly after the time of Hiuen Tsiang, was equal to 329 
metres or 1079.12 English feet, that is 4.88 Zi to the mile — or say in round 
numbers 6, 


10 WATTERS (II, p. 254) merely mentions that the pilgrim “went east about 
900 5i and crossing the Sindh river to the east bank came to Mu-lo-san-p'u-lu 
country, 


Wt Vatsyayana’s Kümasütva with the commentary of Yasodharu ( Benares edi- 
tion), p. 295. Hwui Li, the biographer of Hiuen Tsiang, also places Sin-tu 
to the west of the Indus, though he makes him travel to that country from 
'O-fan-ch'a and not, as the pilgrim himself relates, from Gurjjara. ‘The 
country of 'O-fan-ch-a or A-fan-t’u (= Avanda) corresponds, as I have 
shown elsewhere ( J.I. H., 1967, XLV, pp. 348-49 ), with the Baluch province of 
Kacchi or Kachh Gandava bordering on the north-west of Sindh and the west 

e of the Punjab. — See BEAL, The Life of Hiuen- Tsiang by Hwui Li, p. 161, 
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the law of Buddha. When Tathagata was in the world, he frequently 
passed through this country, therefore Agoka-raja has founded several 
tens of stüpas where the sacred traces of his presence were found .... 
By the side of the river Sindh, along the flat marshy lowlands for 
some thousands Zi, there are several hundreds of thousands (a very 
great many ) of families settled. They are of an unfeeling and hasty 
temper, and are given to bloodshed only. They give themselves 


exclusively to tending cattle, and from this derive their liveli- 
hood... "18 


Hiuen Tsiang’s mention of rock-salt shows that the SVn-lu 
kingdom included the Salt Range or rather a portion of it. The Salt 
Range, with its enormous deposits of rock salt, from which the range 
derives its name, extends for about 152 miles from the Jhelum valley 
on the east to the Indus on the west, and crops up again beyond that 
river. It lies entirely in the Punjab. Nor anywhere else Jower down 
the Indus could rock-salt be found, 


“Sindhu ” was evidently the name of the tract which the Sin-tu 
kingdom embraced, and it derived this name no doubt from the river 
Indus on which it bordered “for some thousand li” as attested by 
our pilgrim. Tribes in India, it is true, gave their names to districts, 
but Sindhu was not one of those districts. Nor was Sindhu an ethnic 
term of a distinct race or tribe as is often supposed. Hiuen Tsiang’s 
Sin tu kingdom seems to have occupied the tract of country now 
known as Derajat,® together with some area to the south of it. 
Derajat comprises the long, narrow strip of territory bounded on the 
west by the Sulaiman range (which divides the Punjab from 
Baluchistan ) and on the east by the river Indus, below the Salt Range 
to the point where that river is joined by the united waters of the 
Punjab. It is worth noting that the term for rock-salt in Indian 
languages is Sindhu in various modifications (e. g. Sindhu lavana in 
Sanskrit; Saindhava in Bengali, Gujarati and Marathi; saindav in 
Hindi; ewedha in Punjabi and sendho lan in Sindhi ) which it 
possibly owes to its association with this ancient Sindhu country. 


eee 
18 Burau, II, pp. 272-73. 





18 It is so designated from the three principal towns in the tract, namely, Dera 
Futh Khan, Dera Ismail Khan aud Dera Ghazi Khan ; the term Derajat being 
Arabic plural of Dera. Herbert EDWARDS (4 Year on the Punjab Frontier, I, 
P. 81) applies the epithet Derajit to the whole of this tract extending as far . 
south as the northern boundary of modern Sindh, 
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Scholars, misled by similarity of the names Sindhu and Sindh, 
have generally supposed that Hiuen Tsiang’s account of Sindhu 
( Sin-tu in Chinese transcription) relates to the lower Indus valley 
kingdom of Sindhu with its capital at Alor, and ruled then by 
Brahman Chach who usurped the throne in 622 A. D. when the last 
Rai king died. No wonder that they find the pilgrim’s account 
perplexing. Hara ( The Indus Delta Country, pp. 84-5 ), for instance, 
remarks: “Hiuen T'siang's Sindh, in fact, is not the Sindh of any 
period known to history, and his description of it is wholly irreconci- 
lable with the facts which we gather from the contemporary history 
embodied in the Tarikh-i-Hind wa Sind.” He places the capital to 
the west of the Indus, whereas we know that it was on the east bank, 
its ruins and the long dried-up channel of the river being still to be 
seen in attestation of the fact. He calls it P's-shen-p'o-pu-lo, which 
Chinese scholars take to represent such names as Vichavapur or 
Vismapur, or Balmapur; and General Cunningham, taking raather 
an unwarrantable liberty with the Chinese syllables, turns into 
Abhijànwapur.?! All these names, unknown in Sindh and unmentioned 
in its histories, serve only to mystify us, and the case becomes worse 
when Hiuen Tsiang says that Multan was only 900 i$ or so — that is, 
some 150 miles — distant from the capital of Sindh, and to the east of 
it, the fact being that Multan was 250 miles from it and north-east 
of it. To all of this must be added his statement that the king was a 
Shudra (Shu-t'o-lo), while from the sources above-mentioned we 
gather that at this time (about 641 A.D.) a Brahman ruled Sindh.” 





20 This work, more commonly known as the Chach-Nàma, is a Persian version 
made in 1216 A. D. , of an original Arabic chronicle, now lost, which ELLIOT 
thinks was composed not very long after Muhammad bin Kasim’s conquest of 
Sindh in 712 A. D. Though inainly a record of the course of events during the 
Arab Geueral' invasion, the work in its earlier portion treats of Sindh when 
it was ruled by Hindu kings of the Rai dynasty and their Brahman successors 
and takes us back to the closing years of the fifth century A. D. This Hindu 
kingdom of Sindh that was subverted by Islam comprised not only the modern 
province of Sindh but also Baluchistan and a considerable part of the Punjab. 
Selected extracts from the Chach-Nama translated into English by BLLIOT 
appear in his History of India as told by its own Historians (1, pp. 133 ff. ), 
while Kalichbeg's Chuchnamah is a complete English translation of the work, 


21 Ina footnote Hara adds: ** There is a village named Abhijano, a little to the 
south of the old capital, which suggested this restoration to General Cunnin- 
gham. He says Abhijan is Sanskrit for ‘fame,’ ‘and is not improbably 
connected with Hwen Thsang’s F’i-shen-p’o-pu-lo’, ( Anc. Geog., p. 259). The 
connection seems to leave something to be desired in the way of explanation.” 
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It seems, therefore, certain that Hiuen Tsiang’s Stn-tu could not have 
been Sindh. 


However, various attempts have been made to make the pilgrim’s 
account of Sin-tu fit the kingdom of Sindh somehow. To that end, 
Hale (op. cit., p. 85 ) supposed that Chach by his conquests must 
have extended his dominion as far north as the Salt Range and that 
the pilgrim probably made a mistake in his bearing when he said that 
the capital was to the west of Multan.?? He, however, left unexplained 
the pilgrim’s statement that the king was a Sadra. CUNNINGHAM 
(Ancient Geography of India, pp. 286-87) turned  P'i-shen-p'o- 
pu-lo into Abhijanwapur and assumed that in 641 A.D. the last Rai 
king of Sindh was still reigning, “What may be surmised”, wrote 
VarDYyA ( History of Mediaeval Hindu India, I, p. 19), “is that 
Sáhási was still on the throne of Sind when Hiuen Tsiang visited 
the country in 641 A. D.”.23 Vincent Smita ( Early History of India 
p.369 ) insists that “the Buddhist king of the Sadra caste must 
be Sihras Rai,” that “ P'é-shen-p'o-pu-lo was Aror or Alor” and 
that the usurpation of the Brahman Chach was an event which took 
place in 646 A.D. LAMBRICK (Sind, p. 148), a recent inquirer into 
the geography of Sindh, who takes Hiuen Tsiang’s Sin-tu to be the 
“ modern Upper Sind ", suggests that “apart from the possibility that 
Alor had some other name, ... the Indus is not likely to have been 
flowing east of Alor at that time.” All these conjectures and supposi- 
tions were entirely unwarranted, for the pilgrim distinctly states that 
Sin-tw was a country to the west of the Indus and opposite to Multan, 
that is to say in the Punjab. 


. The distinction between the Sindhude$a in the Punjab and the 
lower Indus country of Sindh appears clearly from Var&hamihira's 
Brhatsamhita ( XIV, verses 32-33), where that sixth century Indian 








22 WATTER (II, p. 254), on the other hand, denounced as impossible the restora- 
tion of the Chinese transcription Afu-Lo-san-p'u-lo as Mülosthána-pura,i. e. 

. modern Multan. But Hiuen Tsiang’s description of the famous temple of the 
Sun accords with what we are told of Multan in the Chack-Nama and by the 
Arab geographers. i 


38 The Chach-Nàma makes no allusion to the caste of the Rai king of the Sindh, 
but mentions that the last Rai was a brother of the ruler of Chitor. From this 
Varpya infers that the Rais were Sūdras. The then ruling family of Chitor, 

. according to him, was of Mauryan origin and the Mauryas, he states, *' were of 
gourse Sadras, 7 y l 
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astronomer mentiones Sindhu-Sauvira as well as Siddhu in the list of 
countries. The distinction is repeated by Alberuni (I, pp. 300, 302 
though SACHAU fails to join Sindhu-Sauvira and Sindhu occurs twice 
. in the list.?* 


P'i-shen-p'o-pu-lo, the Chinese pilgrim's name for the eapital of 
Sin-tw, has puzzled all scholars. In 1861, JULIEN transcribed it as 
Véjambha-pwra. D. C. Sircar identified Sin-tu with “ parts of 
modern Sind to the west of the Indus” and offers Va$rambha-pwra as 
the Indian original of the name of the capital? however, very probable 
that P's-shen-p'o-pu-lo is a transeription of the Sanskrit Vrsadarbha- 
pura or a contracted ( Prakrit or Pali) form of that name in general 
use. If my surmise be correct, there can be no doubt that the city 
here indicated by the pilgrim was the same place which was anciently 
the capital of the kingdom of the Vrsadarbhas," and which appears 
to have been called Vrsadarbhapura after the founder of the kingdom. 
Although the descendants of the Anu Prince Vrsadarbha were probably 
no longer reigning over this part of the country when Hiuen Tsiang 
visited it, its metropolis had, however, preserved its ancient name of 
Vrsadarbha-pura.?° 
eee 

24 Itis curious that KERN in his translation of the Brhatsamhité renders the 
second Sindhu as “the Indus" —JRAS, 1871, V, p. 84. 

25 Tn 1853, M. Stanislans Julien in his translation of the life of Hwen-Thsang 
wrote the word as Vijanava-pura. He translated it in 1858 in his translation 
of the travels of Hwen-Thsang as Vishava-pura, Finally, in his Methode pour 
dechifrer et transcrire Les noms sanscrite qui se rencontrent dans les livers 
chinois, he writes Vijambha-pura. In 1853 and 1858 M, Julein accompanied his 
transcriptions with a note of interrogation; in his later publication he gives 
the new transcription as definitive ", — Ind, Ant., VIII, -1879, p. 336. 

26 Cosmography and Geography in Early Indian Literature, p. 153. 

27 An alternative or popular designation of his ancient kingdom of the Vrsa- 
darbhas seems to have been Sindhu, and it occupied probably much the same 
area as did the Sin-tu kingdom visited and described by Hiuen Tsiang, namely, 
the tract presently known as Derajat. Having failed to conjecture this, 
PARGITER in his article “ Earliest Indian Traditional History” (JRAS, 1914, 
pp. 267 f. ) remarked that the position of the Vrsadarbha kingdom was “ un- 
certain.” CUNNINGHAM, quoting Lassen ( Pentapotamia Indica, p. 13), in the 
Archaeological Survey Report, 1862-65, II, p. 13, however, writes: “The 
name of Vrsadarbha is perhaps preserved in the Brisbarita or Brisambritae of 
Pliny, who being coupled with the Taxillae must have been near neighbours of 
the Sauviras. ” 

28 Traces of this name may be recognized in Vitabhaya or Vibhaya, which 
according to the Jainas designated the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Sindhu.Sauvira. See Ind. Ant, 1878, VII, p. 275; J, C. Jan, Life in Ancient 
Indian as depicted in the Jain Canons, p. 25], 
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It remains to settle the position of Vrsadarbha-pura ( P’4-shen- 
p'o-pu-lo in Chinese transcription ). That ancient city has disappeared ` 
and the pilgrim’s description of the routes (i) irom Sin-tw to . 
Gurjjara and (ii) from Sin-tu to Multan is the only data to guide us . 
in attempting to fix its site. Distance and direction given by the 
pilgrim as from country to country are, in the opinion of scholars, 
almost always the distance and direction from one capital to the next 
capital; and I propose to treat them as such. Let me take up route 
(ii) first. From Sin-tw, that is its capital, Hiuen Tsiang tells us 
that he departed eastward, crossed the Indus, and then proceeding 
along its eastern bank- presumably in a northerly direction — reached 
Multan.*® It follows, therefore, that Vrsadarbha-pura lay to the 
south-west of Multan, and the distance, 900 /4, which the pilgrim 
mentions, represents probably the length of his journey in the two 
directions — first east and ther north. The abbreviated account iu 
WarrERSS Yuan Chwang (II, p. 254) is misleading in that it 
suggests that the capital of Sin-(u was 900 li, or some 180 miles, to 
the west of Multan. Ifit had been, we should have to look for it on 
the other side of the Sulaiman range, in the dry and almost barren 
highlands of Baluchistan -a location unthinkable for the capital 
of a kingdom lying on the Indus. It seems to me far more likely that 
Vrsadarbha-pura stood on the west bank of the Indus, a little to the 
south of its junction with the Panjuad, in the present Dera Ghazi 
‘Khan District. From thére the pilgrim's journey to Multan could 
have been 180 miles long, considering the many detours which he 
probably had to make in this marshy, riverine tract. I now turn to the 
pilgrim’s route from Gurjjara to Multan. From Gurjjara, that is its 
capital, Bhinm4l, a place distant about 50 miles north-west from Mt. 
Abu, Hiuen Tsiang says he travelled 1900 /4, or some 380 miles north- 
ward “ through wild deserts and dangerous defiles ", and then crossing 
the river Indus to the west reached the Sin-éu kingdom or, as he 
29 "The Indus of the present day flows 30 miles to the west of Multan. In the time 

of Hiuen Tsiang, ib followed brobably to the east of its present course. As 


CUNNINGHAM ( Anc Geog, p. 288) has pointed out “the gradual westing of all 
the Punjab river which flows from north to south is only the natural result of 





the earth’s continued revolution from west to east, which gives their waters a 
permanent bias towards the western bank." 

30 The five great rivers from which the Punjab takes its name are the Jhelum, 
the Chenab, the Ravi, the Beas and the Sutlej. After various junctions these 
unite to form the Panjnad, literally ‘the five streams’. It anites with the 
Indus near Mithankot, — See Punjab Gazetteer, I, p. 197, 


12 [ Annals, B. O, R. Ẹ ]- 
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probably meant, its capital. This bearing and distance from Bhinmil 
take us to the southern section of D. G. K. District. Mithankot 
town in D. G. K. Disiriet, situated close to the west bank of the 
Indus, not many miles to the south of its confluence with the Panjnad, 
is about 300 miles as the crow flies from Bhinmal. The actual march- 
ing distance across bhe sandy Marwar desert would, however, be con- 
sinderably more. It seems to me that the capita] of Hiuen Tsiang’s 
Sin-tu occupied a position on the Indus, more or less similar to that 
of Mithankot, it being fairly certain that the river then flowed a 
good deal to the east of its present course. "That, I think, is a fair 
inference from the two statements of the pilgrim. This view as to the 
position of Vrsadarbha-pura derives some support from the statement 
of the pilgrim's biographer, Hwui Li, namely, that Sin-tw lay 700 li, 
or some 140 miles, to the east of ’O-fan-ch’a The country of 'O-fan- 
ch'a,as already stated, corresponds to the province of Kachhi in 
Baluchistan, while its unnamed capital is identifiable with modern 
Gandava.*! This bearing and distance from Gandava also lead us to 
the southern part of D. G. K. District, in which I have located the 
metropolis of Sin-tw. Thirteen centuries have effaced all traces of 
Vrsadarbha-pura. Like many other ‘places on the Indus, it has 
probably been swallowed up by that insatiable river. Its precise 
position, therefore, cannot be assigned. 


Some writers, relying on certain Buddhist texts, suggest’ that 
Sauvira extended to the south of Multan and included some part or 
other of modern Sindh. According to these texts the capital of 


Sauvira was Rorwka or Roruva,®? which LupERs identified with Alor 
in Sindh. JOHNSTON has convincingly shown that this identification 
is wrong. “Rauruka, unknown outside Buddhist texts”, he says, 
“is identified by Lüders ( SBPA W, 1930, p. 57 ) with the old site of 
Aror near Rohri in Sind; the only positive evidence, such as it is, of 
its real existence is its mention in the Màhàmüywris list of Yaksas, 
verse 34 ( Levi, J. A., 1915, I, p. 39) which suggests a more northerly 
location. For all the places mentioned immediately before or after it, 
which can be identified, are in Gandhara or the neighbourhood."?? Then 
again, the Milinda Patho, in enumerating a few ports and countries 





31 See the present writer’s article ** On Hiuen Tsiang’s Travels in Baluchistan”, 
J. I. H., 1967, XLV, pp. 343-49. 


3? Dialogues of the Buddha, tr. by T. W. & C A. F. Rays Davins, II, p. 269-70; 
Jétaka, tr. by C. B. CowzLL, III, p. 280. 


38 “ Demetrias in Sind t", JR AS, 1939, pp, 225-26, 
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in all parts of Asia calls one of them Sovira, which could be under- 
stood as a port and town in the Sauvira country. RAYAOHAUDHURI 
(P.H. A. I., I, p. 620), for instance, says: “Part of the modern 
territory of Sind may have been ineluded in Sauvira whose southern 
limits undoubtedly reached the sea because Milinda Patho mentions 
it in a list of countries where ships do congregate." Sauvira, however, 
was a country far too inland to boast a seaport. Separate mention of 
Sindhu-Sauvira and Sindhu by Var&hamihira also precludes the 
assumption that Sauvira included a part of Sindh. Further, as 
JOHNSTON in the article already cited remarks: “This portion of the 
work is a late addition made in Ceylon and its evidentiary value is 
small ; it can hardly be held to establish anything without corrobora- 
‘tion to place the meaning beyond doubt,” Sopara (ancient Sirparaka ), 
87 miles north of Bombay, from where, according to Sdveru Jataka, 
ships used to sail to Baveru (Bàbiru or Babylon) can with reason 
perhaps be identified as the Sovira of the Buddhist text. 


TARN (The Greeks in Bactria and India, p.142), in. connec- 
tion with his theory that the Graeco-Bactrian king Demetrius (o. 
184-167 B.C.) founded.in Sindh a city and port called Demetrias 
after him, affirmed that the * Sauvira-Sindhus... at this time were on 
the Indus and occupied the Delta.”** That suggestion has been ably 
refuted by JOHNSTON. On carefully examining all the evidence in 
Indian literature bearing on the Sauviras he came to two conclusions : 


nS uam 
84 Ruys Davips, The Questions of King Milinda, ll, p. 269. The relevant 
passage reads: “Just O King asa shipowner, who has become wealthy by 
constantly levying freight in some seaport town, will be able to traverse the 
high seas, and go to .Vanga, or Takkola, or China, or Sovira, or Surat, or 
the Koromandal coast, or Surat, or ee India, or any other place Wüste 

ships do congregate — Just so, O King .. : 


86 In JRAS, 1940, pp. 179-80, TARN argues thus: ‘‘ The two names Sauviras and 
Sindhus, are generally conjoined, sometimes forming one word; Lüders said 
they were always found together... Certainly the Mahabharata appears to 
connect the Sauviras with peoples of the north, which means that there was a 
tradition that at some period they had been in the north; but the repetition of 
this tradition in the epic and later literature does not necessarily mean that 
the Sauviras were on the upper Indus in the time of each several writer; it 
may, and probably does, mean that some Indian writers did exactly what 

- Hellenistic writers were so found of doing — quoting their predecessors with- 
out regard to the circumstances of ‘their own day.” Evidence is, however, 

. completely lacking to support the suggestion thatthe Sauviras were nomadic 
and by the second century B, c. had worked their way from.the upper Indus 
to the Delta, . ; - 
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“firstly that at quite an early date the Sanviras ceased to be recogni- 
zable as a tribe, their name being applied to a country, and secondly 
that at the earliest period the name may have indicated the part of the 
Indus valley immediately below Gandhára, and later certainly meant 
the area around and above Multan."*?* And he adds (at page 239 ) 
that “there is no evidence to show that Sauvira was ever identified 
with any other area than that lying along the Indus north of Multan.” 
Nor were the Sindhus the people of the lower Indus valley, their 
habitat being the tract along the upper course of the Indus, now 
known as Derajat. 


The only Indian epigraph which mentions Sindhu-Sauvira is 
the inscription of Mahaksatrapa Rudradiman, engraved about the year 
150 A. D. on the famous rock at Girnar?' The inseription, which 
was executed by Rudradaéman’s deputy who held authority over 
Saurüstra, records the construction of a new dam on the Sudargana 
lake in place -of the old ong built in the time of Candragupta Maurya 
(300 B. C.), which had burst. Jackson, in the Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency (Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 36), writes: “The poetic 
eulogies of Rudradiman appear to contain a share of fact... Another 
portion of the inseription claims for him the overlordship of 
Akravanti,. Anüpa, Anarta, Saurastra, Svabhara, Maru, Kachha 
Sindu-Sauvira, Kukura, Aparanta and Nishida; that is roughly the 
country from Bhilsa in the east to Sindh in the west and from about 
Abu in the north to the Konkan. in the south including the 
peninsula of Cutch and Kathiavada.” Further, he explained that 
*Sindhu-Sauvira are two names usually found together. Sindhu is 
the modern Sind and Sauvira may have been part of Upper Sind." 
Pandit BRAGVANLAL INDRAJI and Dr. BUHLER referring to this 
inscription in the /ndian Antiquary ( VILI, p..838), state that ^ Sindhu- 
Sauvira probably comprised modern Sindh and a portion of the Multan 
districts.” Speaking of the same inscription D. C. SIRCAR ( Ancient 
Malwa and Vikramaditya Tradition, p. 89) says that “ Sindhu 
denotes the western part of the lower Indus valley,” while Sauvira 
“represents the eastern part of the lower Indus valley.” The expres- 
sion Sindhu-Sauvira, however, denoted, as I have shown, a region in the 
Punjab lying on both sides of the upper Indus. It seems, therefore, 
extremely improbable that. Rudradáman exercised suzerainty over any 
part of the lower Indus valley. 








88 Arh cèt., p. 231, 
81 ^ Epigraphia Indica, Vol, VIII, p. 36, 


a 
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* From the evidence adduced above it seems reasonable to conclude 
that Sindhu and Sauvira were neighbouring countries in the Punjab, 
lying respectively to the west and east of the river Indus. Sindhu 
comprised roughly the tract of country at present known as Darajat, 
while Sauvira embraced the district around and above Multan. 
Scholars generally take Sindhu to be the lower Indus country of 
Sindh, but there is nothing beyond similarity of the two names to 
recommend that view. Nor did Sauvira extend southwards of Multan, 
or include some part or other of Sindh, as suggested by some writers. 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF DHANVANTARI* 
By 
Kum. G. V. DAVANE 


1. Itis well known that the two epics, the Mahabharata ( MBh) 
aud the Ramayana ( R), so also the various Puranas are replete with 
myths and legends, which are later drawn upon by classieal poets and 
playwrights. The legend of Samudramanthana or Amrtamanthana is 
one of these popular legends. It occurs in the MBA (Critical edition, 
Adiparvan, chapters 17-19; Southern recension — Adiparvan, chapters 
12-14), in the R. (Gujarati Press, Balakanda 45; Bengal recension 
Adikanda 46; North-western recension, Balakanda 41), and in a 
number of Puranas like Visnw IX, Padma, Srstikhanda IV, Brahma- 
khanda IV, Matsya 249-251, Skanda IX, Bhdgavata VIII, Agni 
IIl, ete. ` 


It has been frequently drawn upon by classical poets like 
Kālidāsa, Bana, Bhavabhüti ete. The whole legend is full of interesting 
details, It ends with the appearance of various gems, one after the 
other, on the surface of the Milky Ocean. The details regarding the 
number of gems, the order of their appearance, the ownership of the 
individual gems ete. differ with every version of the story. The popular 
list recorded in the Subhasita: laksmth kaustubha etc., mentions 14 
. gems, This-paper intends to make a critical study of one of these gems 
viz. Dhanvantari. 

2. As pointed out above, the list is differently given in every 
version of the story; yet Dhanvantari finds his place in each 
version. The following is a table, indicating the number of gems and 
Dhanvantari’s place in some important versions :— 


Name of the text Number of germs The order in 
mentioned which occurs 

M Bh ( Cr. Ed.) T 6th 

MBh(N.R.) ` 9 6th 

MBh ( S. R.) 12 11th 

R.  (Guj Press) 7 2nd 

R. (Bengal R.) 4 l 6th 

R. (N. W. R.) 7 6th 


‘* This paper was read at the XXVII Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, held at Kurukshetra in December 1974, . 
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Visnu Purana 15 12th 
Padma, Srstikhanda —— 10 Tth- 
Padma, Brahmakhanda "12 5th 
Matsya | 14 9th 
Skanda i 15 15th 
Bhagavata 11 . 10th 


In the popular Subhasita — laksmih kaustubha etc. Dhanvantari 
is ‘the 5th out of the 14 ratnas, i 


Let us take a survey of his description in these different accounts. 


The M Bh and the R. ( Guj. Pr. ) describe him as follows : 


tato dhanvantarirdevo vapusmanudatisthata | 
$vetam kamandalum bibhradamrtam yatra tisthaté n 


He is a deity, holding a white pitcher containing nectar. According to 
the R. he is pious-minded and carries a staff in his hand. It is in the 
Bengal and the N. W. recensions of the R. that he has been associated 
for the first time with the science of medicine, These recensions 
call him Vaidyaraja, the best of physicians. The Puranas have 
accepted his proficiency in medical art as an established fact and have 
repeated ib time and again. They have also embellished his deserip- 
tion by adding details of their own. The Vayw P. describes him as 
svetambaradhara (wearing a white garment). The Padma-Purdna 
repeats the same. The Matsya calls him ' Ayurveda-Prajapatih’ (the 
progenitor of the medieal science )  Thenit goes on to describe as to 
who among the gods appropriates which particular gem aud says — 


, gajendram ca sahasrükso hayaratam ca bhaskarah \ 
dhanvantarin, ca jagrüha lokarogyapravartakam n 


( Indra took possession of Airávata, Bhaskara, the sun, took over the 
horse Uecaiháravas and Dhanvantari, who takes care of health of the 
people ). 

In the Skandapuradna, Dhanvantari is described as follows : 


mathyamanatitatah sindhorjajie dhanvantarth punah t 
Visnoramsena gawrüngah sudkakumbham kare dadhat n 

- ghriadinam hi sarvesam rasdnam süramvutiamam | 
amrtam tad grhivasaw sriyo ntikamupayayau n 

He had a fair complexion, because he was a parital incarnation 


of Visnu. He brought ambrosia, the essence of all savours, and with 
. it he approached Laksmi, 
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In the Bhdgavatap--rdéna Dhanvantari’s description runs as 
. follows : 


athodadhermathyamandt kasyapairamrtarthibhth | 
udatisthanmaharaa purusah paramdadbhutah n 
dirghapwaradordcndah kambugrivo'runeksanah | 
syamalastarunah =ragvi sarvabharanabhiisitah u 
pitavas& mahoraszah sumrstamanikundalah 1 
snigdhakutcitakesentah subhagah simhavikramah n 
amriüpurnakalasc-h bibhradvalayabhüsitah | 

sa vai bhagavatar süksüd visnoransansasambhavah n 
Dhanvantaririti chydta Gyurvedadrgijyabhak | 


This Purana calls zim paramddbhutah purusah (a person, 
highly: miraculous ) He 2s described as a youth, very strong 
in physique. His massive arms were long, his neck well-shaped, the 
eyes reddish, and he possessed lion-like valour. He sprang from 
Visnu’s portion. Like Visnu he wears a yellow garment, bright jewelled 
ear-ornaments and garland= of flowers. Surprisingly Dhanvantari is 
here gy@mala and not gawr nga as in other versions. This feature is 
probably drawn from Krsns, an incarnation of Visnu. The Bhagavata 
calls him ayurvedadrg (a seer of the science of medicine ) and mentions 
that he even claimed a share in the sacrificial offerings: ( ijyabhāk ). 
Thus in the days of the Jhàgavatapwrüma Dhanvantari was a fully 
developéd personality. 

The Agnipurüma, the Brahmünda-P., the Vayu-P. and the 
Harivamsa glorify Dhanva-tari as an incarnation of Visnu and further 
add that Dhanvantari was worshipped by king Dhanva and was born 
as his son. Y 

After the epies and tke Purünas we find Dhanvantari mentioned 
only in connection with his proficiency in medical science. In the first 
chapter of Salyatantra in the Susrutasamhita, Susruta approaches 
Kaégiraja Divodasa and recuests that Divodàsa should teach him the 
science of surgery. Upon this the teacher says: 

aham hi thanvantariradidevo 

jar arujar-rtyuharomaranam | 
salydngawangarraparairupetan 
prapto sm: gam bhiya thopadestum V 

In the chapter, he is described as dharmabhriam varisthah 
(the best of the upholders of law) and amrtodbhava (arising out 
of the nectar, or the source of nectar ). 
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After Dhanvantari’s identifications with Visnu of the ancient 
times and Divodàsa of the medieval period, his personality has not - 
developed further. Many medical formulae are named after him and 
the authorship of some medical works is attributed to him. 


9. There are some interesting problems connected with the 
various aspects of Dhanvantari, which deserve a critical study. It is’ 
presented in the following: 


(A) The Original phenomenon : 


Dhanvantari is not referred to in the Vedic literature. 
Medicine was not unknown to the Vedie India. There are references 
to medicine even in the Rgveda. The Atharvaveda is the most ancient 
source of Indian medicine. The Vedic twin-deities A$vinau are 
frequently described as excellent physicians and surgeons. Various 
medical and surgical feats are recorded to their credit. Yet 
Dhanvantari is totally absent from the Vedic literature. This has led 
Prof. ZIMMER! to suggest that Dhanvantari might have been inherited 
from the aborigines of India. However, there is no decisive proof that 
the aborigines had a divine physician, possessing the same features as 
. those of Dhanvantari. Until such proof is available the surmise cannot 
be accepted. Let us, therefore, study the origin and development of 
Dhanvantari within the range of Sanskrit literature itself. 


As already noted, the earliest reference to Dhanvantari is found 
in the MBh and the R, as a gem churned out of the Milky Ocean. In 
this context, Dhanvantari possesses the following features: (i) He 
comes out of the ocean, (ii) He has a very fair complexion, (iii) He 
is clad in white, (iv) He brings a pitcher of nectar, (v) According 
to the two recensions of the R. he is the best of physicians, suggesting 
that he was the progenitor of medical science. Later on in the Puranas 
one more feature has been added and (vi) Dhanvantari has been 
identified with Visnu’s partial incarnation. 


Let us try to trace Dhanvantari's origin on the basis of these 
features. We can begin with the derivation of his name. Since there 
is no reference to Dhanvantari in the Vedic literature, Yaska has not 
attempted the derivation of his name. However, Yaska gives the 
etymology of the word dhanvan, which is dhanvà antariksam ; 
dhanvantyasmadap iti ( Nirukta V.5). Dhanvan is the mid-region 
or firmament, from which the waters flow. Later on commentators of. 
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the’ works oh Ayurveda derive Dhanvantari’s name as: dhanuh 
salyasastram, tasya anta param syarti gacchati iti dhanvantarih 
(dhanu + anta + rih — from / r to go; dhanu means the science of 
surgery and Dhanvantari is one who goes to the end of it, i.e. who has 
mastered it). This derivation has been obviously given with a bias 
for Ayurveda. St. PETERSBURG dictionary derives the word as follows: 
dhanvan + tarih (from v tr to cross): dhanvand tarati itii. e. one, 
who moves in the manner of a bow. i 


Taking a hint from Yaska’s derivation of the word dhanvan, I 
would explain the word as follows: dhanvandm antariksam tarati iti 
dhanvantarih. He is one who crosses the firmament. This immediately 
suggests the sun, that traverses the wide mid-region daily. This also 
agrees with the derivation given in the St. PETERSBURG dictionary. 
The firmament from the east to the west, which is traversed by the sun 
daily, appears to be a bow to the popular notion. Thus Dhanvantari 
would be the personification of the sun, that rises in the east in the 
morning, crosses through the bow-shaped firmament duing the day and 
sets in the west in the evening. 


According to Prof. Adalbert Kunn, Dhanvantari represents the 
lightning aspect of the fire, the antariksagn in the threefold analysis 
of Yaska; but I think he can better be explained as Sürya, the sun, 

. the dyulokdgwi according to Yaska. My reasons for saying so are as 
follows : f 


(i) This identification suits the etymology very reasonably. 
(ii) The Sun possesses exceptionally bright white lustre. This agrees 
with Dhanvantari’s fair complexion and white garment. (iii) The 
light of the sun is full of vigour. Even in the Rgveda the sun is called 
the very life-vigour of the universe: surya äm jagatah tasthusasca 
(1.115). The light of the sun is as benevolent as the elixir of life. 
This explains the description of Dhanvantari as one who broughta jug 
of nectar from the heaven, and his connection with the science of 
medicine. (iv) The MBA? III. 155 identifies Dhanvantari with the 
sun. (v) Later, in the Purénas Dhanvantari is identified with Visnu. 
In the Su$ruta-Samhità he calls himself Adideva. In the Rgveda 
Visnu:is a solar deity. Dhanvantari as the sun offers immediate 
explanation of this identification. (vi) In the Matsya-P. when the 
various gems ‘are taken up by the appropriate deities, Dhanvantari is 
taken-up by Bhaskara, the sun. (vii) As Prof. G. M. MuknoPADpHYAYA? 


~ 2 Index of the names in the Mahabharata —SoRENSEN, 
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points out, the sun ( Bhaskara) is the fountain-head of all knowledge 
in medicine. (viii) In the Brahmavaivarta-P. Dhanvantari is des- 
cribed as a pupil of Garuda, the son of Vinatà. Prof. ZIMMER* explains 
Vinat& as the vault of the heaven, and. Garuda is associated , with 
Visnu as his vehicle. (ix) This also supports Dhanvantari's identi- 
fication with the sun. Prof KuBN's suggestion that Dhanvantari 
represents the aníariksügni cannot be accepted, because throughout 
the Sanskrit literature Dhanvantari is intimately associated with 
amrta and the lightning does not possess the benevolent nature of 
amrita. (x) Dhanvantari, as the personification of the sun, can also be 
explained in the light of the legend of Samudramanthana. 


Elsewhere I have tried to trace the original idea underlying this 
legend. It appears that the Milky Ocean in this legend originally 
stands for the imaginary ocean of the firmament, the vault of the 
heaven, and later on it was transferred to the terrestrial ocean. The sun 
is as if daily moving through that ocean, the invisible half of it being 
underground. This very well suggests to an imaginative mind 
Dhanvantari, bringing Amrtakumbha from the Keirasügara. 


(B) Dhanvantur’’s relation with Visnu : 


We have seen in the foregoing section that Dhanvantari was 
originally a personfication of the sun. Visnu being a solar deity, 
Dhanvantari could naturally be identified with him. Moreover, since 
Dhanvantari is credited with the bringing of the amrta, he was 
naturally associated with preservation of life and sound health of the 
people. According to the Puranie distribution of cosmic functions, 
Visnu in the Trinity is the god in charge of the preservation of the 
universe. This common characteristic between Dhanvantari and Visnu 
strengthened the identification. According to the Susruta-Samhita, 
Dhanvantari, who was an incarnation of Visnu, was reborn as Kasiraja 
Divodasa and became a great teacher of surgery. There Dhanvantari 
explains how this knowledge was of yore, imparted by Brahma to 
Daksa, by Daksa to A$vins, by A$vins to indre and by Indra to 
himself. 


(€) Dhamvantaris connection with the science of medicine : 


When the legend of Samudramanthana developed in a full-fledged 
form, Dhanvantari appeared as a miraculous person, carrying the 
pitcher of amria, the drink of immoratality. Now immortality 
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implies freedom from death and diseases. Hence Dhanvantari was 
looked upon as the divine physician come to the world of the mortals. 
In this legend, Dhanvantari comes out of the ocean. But waters have 
been looked up as the best of medicines. Hence his connection with the 
science of medicine appears quite reasonable. 


Though Dhanvantari is not referred to in the RV, his prototype, 
the twin deities ASvinau were well-known in the Vedic literature as 


expert physicians and surgeons. When in the epic period Dhanvantari - 


was recognised as the heavenly physician and the first propounder of 
the medical science, the feats and epithets of the Vedic Aávins were 
transferred to him. Later, the Puránas accepted Dhanvantari as the 
divine physician. In the Susrutasamhita, as we have already seen, 
Dhanvantari proclaims himself as the primeval god, come to the earth 
in order to relieve people from different ailments. Since then his name 
was associated with the origin of medical science in India. Several 
medical formulde in Ayurveda are named after him. In the 
Brahmavaivarta-P. he is stated as the author of Cikitsatantra- 
vijndna, This Purana describes Dhanvantari’s strife with Manasa, the 
divine mother of serpents and brings out Dhanvantari’s connection 
with the snake-charms also. Later the works like Rogavijadna and 
Vaidyacintémani have been attributed to the authorship of Dhanvan- 
tari. There is a medical dictionary named after him, viz. Dhanvantari- 
Nighantu. The date of this work is about 6th century A.D. After this 
when the works in Ayurveda were composed by the Vaidyas known to 
history, this mythical physician receded to the back-ground. 


(D) The origin of medical science in comparative mythology : 


This Dhanvantari, the first physician of ancient India, is a 
divine person and is described as possessing magical powers. Now 
these are the features, which are commonly found in many other 
. mythologies of the world. 


Dr. Ryan® says, “ All medicine is derived from God, and without 
his will it cannot exist or be practised.” Even the Bible has attributed 
the origin of medicine to a deity. Inthe Greek mythology ZEesulapius, 
the son of Apollo was the first physician. In the Italian mythology 
there is no separate god of medicine. Ausculapius of the Greeks is 
supposed to have come to Rome in the disguise of a snake. In the 
Egyptian mythology, the art of a physician was revealed to the man- 
kind by the god Thyoth or Thoth. In the Babylonian mythology, the 
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earliest deity of medicine was the Moon-god. Later the god Marduk 
took that place. In the Iranian mythology also the origin of medieine 
is divine. From the Avesta we learn that their supernatural physician 
was Thrita, who was heroic, active, benevolent and possessed magical 
powers. Ahura Mazda gave him a metal-knife and several plants. In 
this mythology the amulets are named after the mythical Faridün. 
Moreover Airman (probably a personification of prayer) also is 
intimately connected with the medical art. The Celtic deities also 
possess powers, generally attributed to medical-men. According to the 
Chinese mythology Sheh Ha Nang, a legendary emperor of the period 
2838-2668 B. O., invented agriculture and medicine, under the inspira- 
tion of ‘Pan Ku’, the God of creation. : 


About the magical and miraculous powers possessed by Aá$vins 
of the Vedic period and by Dhanvantari of the epic period, it must be 
said, that this featüre also is shared by other mythologies of the world. 
In all nations the medicine-man first begins as a conjurer and then 

-ténds to be a god or a divine being. In the North-American mythology 
the earliest medicine-man, called a Shaman, possessed magical powers 
and was a mediator between gods and spirits on the one hand, and 
human beings on the other. The Shaman, in fact, was a priest, a 
magician and a medicine-man, combined in one. $ 


As already noted, Dhanvantari arose out of waters. This can be 
traced to a very early period in Indian mythology. Right from the 
days of the Rgveda waters have been looked upon as the best of 
medicines and the herbs are their off-springs. In the Atharvaveda the 
plants are described as staying in primeval cosmic ocean. According 
to a Latin-American legend, Yauhana inflicted continued misery on 
mankind, Arwak, who was walking by the side of a lake, saw the 
goddess Orehu rise from the stream with a branch of a tree in her hand. 
.At her bidding he planted the branch and all medicines grew from it. 


In the Ice-landic mythology Guabontio, the woman of the sea, 
taught the use of amulets, pebbles etc. to the medicine-hero 
Guagugiana. 


Thus, the origin of medica] science or of the ancient physician 
from water is also a common feature of many mythologies. Taking 
into account the inevitable need of water for every living ‘being this 
sounds quite reasonable. 


VIRASAIVISM AND SAD-VAISNAVISM : “A COMPARISON 
By 
ARVIND SHARMA 


I 


The part of South India where Kannada is spoken has been the 
theatre of two major Bhakti movements: of the Viragaiva movement 
which came into prominence in the 12th century A. D. and the Sad- 
Vaisnaya movement or Madhvism which rose in the 13th century A. D. 
Around the year 1915, for which comparable figures are available, the 
Viragaivas numbered about three million and the Madhvites a million. 
These two movements will be compared in what follows. This com- 
parison, however, will primarily be in the nature of a study in con- 
trast.. For these two movements, though they are chronologically 


not far apart; geographically associated with the same. region and’ 


theologically represent the theistic trend in Hinduism, are’ markedly 
dissimilar. To begin with one is Saiva, the other Vaisnava. It is 
‘surprising that Witson should regard Madhvism as an effort to 
compromise Saivas and .Vaisnavas, for according to Madhva Siva 
produced the Saiva Sastras at the command of Visnu to confuse the 
asuras! The Saiva Vaisnava dichotomy is not all that divides the two 
sects. A comparison of the two movements may be carried out on 


several planes. Three such levels may be identified for the purposes of. 


this essay: Historical, Philosophical and Sociological. Though the 
similarities may not be overlooked, the dissimilarities will stand out. 


II 
A Historical Comparison : 


A comparison of the biographical accounts of Basava and 
Madhva, the names most closely associated with. Vīraśaivism and 
Madhvism, reveals that both were Brahmins. But whereas Basava 
refused to undergo initiation, Madhva was initiated, and underwent 
wpanayana. Both were successful spokesmen for their creed; both 


encountered and overcame resistance but Basava used political power. 


more actively to further the cause of Viraéaivism than Madhva ever 
could for his own brand of Vaisuavism, although he received royal 


recognition and favours. Both founded mathas and expounded their 


doctrines - but Basava did so in Kannada hymns while Madhva is no 
‘less than 37 different treatises in Sanskrit, Basava, unlike Madhva, met 
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with a violent death. Mythieally Basava is believed to have been 
absorbed in the lingam whereas Madhva is said to be living in the 
company of Vyasa and will so do to the end of the Kalpa. 


To move from the personalities behind the two movements to 
the characteristics of the movements themselves the two seem to 
belong to two different streams of Hindu theism. Both are no doubt 
Bhaktic, though Bhakti centres on different gods in the two move- 
ments. But the Bhakti of Madhvism has a more clearly identifiable 
philosophical base than that of Viraéaivism, wherein the philosophical 
outlook, according to S. DasauPTA, is of an oscillating kind. 
Viragaivism has more elements of mystical fervour perhaps but no 
well defined philosophical stance is associated with it. But Madhva 
stands in lineal descent after Sankara and Ramanuja. He gave to 
Vedanta a dualistic interpretation, just as Ramanuja gave to it a 
‘Qualified Monistic’ interpretation and Sankara a strictly Monistie 
one. Similarly, whereas Viragaivism relies largely on Agamic literature 
and turned away from the Vedas, Madhva stands by them and the 
Prasthüna-traya. The close association of Viraéaivism with Siva and 
Agamic literature and that of Madhvism with Visnu and Vedic litera- 
ture suggests that the former may be seen as more in the Dravidian 
stream of Hinduism and the latter in the Aryan. These elements, 
however, have merged in Hindusim so completely that there may he 
problems in pushing the point too far, though it is worth making. 


Viragaivism and Madhvism may also be compared in their rela- 
tions to other religions. Both were parties to religious hostility but 
whereas the Viragaivas clashed with the Jainas the Madhvites did so 
with Sankarites. (They invariably refer to Sankara as Sankara 
meaning " misbegotten”!). Efforts have been made to trace Christian 
influence on both Viragaivism (by Brown) and Madhvism (by A. L. 
BAsHAM for instance). The case for Christian influence Seems to be 
stronger for Madhvism with parallels in the doctrines of eternal 
damnation and between Vayu and the Holy Ghost. It has been 
suggested on the basis of the stories of the demon Manimat in Madhvite 
literature that Madhvism may have interacted with Manichaeism. No 
such suggestion has been made for Viragaivism, which, however, is said 
to have been influenced by Islam ( Tara CHAND ); 


III ` 
A Philosophical Comparison : ; 


To turn to the philosophical dimention, if the Madhvites believe 
in Pancabheda, the Viragaivas are closer to Bhedabhedu and if the 
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Madhvites are Duwifa, the Viragaivas are closer to Visistadvaita, The 
Madhvites are dualistic. They believe in the five eternal distinctions 
between God and the individual spirit, God and the inanimate world, 
the individual spirit and inanimate world, between one individual 
spirit and another aud between one inanimate object and another, The 
position of the Viragaivas is considered Visistadvaitie and closer to 
that of Ràmánuja. Besides, in the Virasaiva system, Uma has a much 
more positive role to play in relation to Siva than Laksmi in relation 
to Visnu (on whom she is entirely dependent) in Madhvism. Thus, 
some scholars have characterised the Viraaiva position as Saktivisista- 
dvaitic, God himself, in Viragaivism, is both the efficient and the 
material cause of the universe; in Madhvism, He is only the efficient 
canse. 


In general, the Madhvites carry oub differentiaticn to a greater 
degree, 'Phus, whereas tne supreme reality, the Sikala in Viragaivism 
is characterised by Sat, Cil and Ananda, the Bhägavat of the Madhvites 
is characterised by Sat, Cit, Ananda and Aiman. Moreover, theo- 
logically, the VivaSaivas are more monotheistic in a sense. They revere 
Siva alone — but the Madhvites revere both Siva and Visnu, holding 
henotheistically, however, that Visnu is suprme. 


The philosophical peculiarities “of the two systems also etch out 
the differences between the systems. One unique feature of Viragaivism 
is its rejection of the deeply ingrained Hindu doctrine of rebirth, 
something which the Lokayatas alone seem to have dared to do earlier. 
Its other striking features, generally mentioned (A. L. Basma ete.) 
though sometimes not held fully proved (Dasaupra, James HasTINGS 
ete. ), have been its rejection of the Vedas and the caste system. 
Madhvism does not go along with Vira$aivism on any of these. One of 
the unique elements in Madhvism is the role of the Vayu in its 
theology, who is regarded aa Visnu's agent in this world. Madhwa was 
considered an incarnation of Vayu and Madhvists rewrote the Haha- 
bharata to emphasise the role played by Bhima - who was the son of 
Vayu too. Hanuman in the Ramayana, too, becomes important for the 

' Madhvists because he was the son of Vayu. Another doctrine unique 
to Madhvism is that of eternal damnation, which according to S. Das- 
GUPTA sets Madhvism apart from all other systems of Indian philo- 
sophy, let alone Viragaivism. Thus, though both Viragaivism and 
Madhvism are similar in being ‘unique’ they are unique in radically 
different ways. 
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IV Ge et 
A Sociological Comparison : 


The comparison between Virasaivism and Madhvism may now be 
moved to a different plane — that of ritual and social organisation. 


. The Viragaivas wear the liñgæ around the neck as a mark of 
their faith ; the Madhvites have the weapons of Visnu branded on their 
bodies and make the appropriate frontal marks on the forehead. The 
Madhvites also place a great emphasis on fasting, so much so that 
it is said to have had an adverse effect on the average physique of 
the member of the sect. Fasting is not such an important element 
in Viragaivism although it is in traditional Hinduism. This leads us 
to the next point about Vira$aivism. ViraSaivism made a break with 
the traditional practices of Hinduism. It questioned the authority -of 
the Brahmins, opposed pilgrimages, allowed widows to remarry and 
buried the dead. Madhvism made no such sharp break with the Hindu 
tradition, although it.abolished bloody sacrifices and temple prostitu- . 
tion among its votaries. It really trained its guns not at the bastion of 
Brahmanical Hinduism but at the citadel of Sankara’s monism. 
Madhvism fought its battles in the rarefied realms of philosophy; 
Viragaivism waged its struggle on the socio-political plane to a much 
greater degree. 


Looked at another way, one would regard Madhvism as more 
firmly anchored in the Great Tradition anthropologically than Vira- 
éaivism. á : i i i ' i 
i V 


It was pointed out at the outset that the basic difference between 
Viraéaivism and Sad-Vaisnavism lay in that one was a Saiva move- 
ment, the other Vaisnava. A comparison between the two is in a 
Sense a comparison between Vaisnavism and Saivism -a task to 
which Dr. J. GoNDA has devoted himself.at length. Two points which 
he makes in this context underscore both the usefulness and the limita- 
tion of our undertaking. He warns against treating all Vaisnavites - 
ànd all Saivites as alike in comparing ‘ Visnuism' and ‘ Sivaigm '. ‘This 
warning has been heeded as two sects — one Vaisnava, one Saiva - have 
been compared here. But he also emphasises the mutual interaction 
between Visnuism and Sivaism. The fact that Viragaivism and 
Madhvism flourished in the same part of the country from around the 
same time prima facie suggests that the two must have made 
‘contact” if indeed the two may not have been mutually affective. 
This writer, however, has not uncovered any evidence to that effect — as 
yet, anyway. i 
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SRIRADHIKANAMASAHASRAM 
By 


Miss JAYA CHEMBURKAR 
- \ 

Present Hindu religious practices are neither exclusively Vedie 
nor exclusively Tantric. They can be described as misra, because 
Vedic and Tantric elements are mixed up in them. The Tantras assign’ 
special importance to mantras and japa as a method of worship. This 
method, being simple and easy to practise, was incorporated by the 
Vaisnavas and the Saivas in their devotional practices. Os namo 
bhagavate vdsudevaya and Om namah sivaya are well’known mantras 
' of the Vaisnavas and the Saivas respectively. With these maniras the 

devotees perform a japa. Visnusahasranama and Sivasahasrandma 
also serve the purpose of a japa. These two literary pieces must 
have been composed when the two sects, viz. Vaisnavism and Saivism 
were established in the society and a good deal of stories and legends 
glorifying the deeds of Visnu and Siva were fabricated on the basis 
. of which ( deeds ) a variety of epithets was attributed to these deities. 
These epithets have been strung together in the Visnusahasranama , 
and the Sivasahasranadma. Similarly, when the cult of Radha became 
popular among the Vaisnavas, literary works, both religious and 
secular, glorified and eulogized Radha. One of such works is 
Naradapancaratra. It preaches devotion to Radha and Krsna. In the 
fifth chapter of the fifth Ratra of this work Siva enumerates thousand 
names of Radha ( Sriradhikénamasahasram ) to Parvati and tells 
her to recite those names daily (....girije nityam pathasva ca 
yathamate ). 


In this paper an attempt is made to trace the evolution of Radah 
in the light of Radhikdndémasahasram. 


Twofold Classification of the Hpithets of Radha: 


'" A scrutiny of the thousand names (epithets ) of Radha clearly 
indicates that those thousand epithets pertain to the two different 
aspects of Radha viz. (i) Radha as a Gopi and (ii) Radha as a 
. Female -Deity worshipped by the Vaisnavas. The epithets falling 
under these two heads can be classified further as follows :— 
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I—Epithets of Radha as a Gopi 


a) Radha as a Gopi - 
Gopi (13), Pradhàna gopika ( 14), Gopakany& (14), Vrsabhanu- 
suta (18), Kartikavratakartri (156), Dugdhamanthanakarmadhya 
(170 ), Dadhimanthanatatpara (170 )* ete. 


b) Radha as a Gopi who was a beloved of Krsna - 

Krsnavallabha (11), Krsnapriya (12), Krsnakanta (12 ), Krsna- 
nandapradayini ( 12 ), Yasodanandavallabha (13), Damodarapriya (13) 
ete. 

e) Rüdhà as a young and charming Gopi - 

Madanamohani (45), Hrdyà (12), Trailokyasundari ( 15) 

Kàficanabhà (19), Hemagatra (19), Subhangi (23 ), Kisori ( 25 ) ete. 


d) Radhà as a Gopi associated with Rasa-dance — 
Rasapriya ( 86 ), Rasagamya ( 36 ), Ráse$vari ( 87 ), Rasamandala- 
madhyastha ( 38 ) ete. 


II- Radha as a Deity 
a) Deity Radha as Sakti or power — 


Saktirapa (106 , Pafjeaéaktisvarüpa (106), Yositéaktisvaripa 
p p P 
(107), Caitanyarüpà ( 104 ) ete. 


b) Deity Radha possessed of the attributes of the Santen Being - 

Vedatita (20, 35), Nitya (22), Janmaginya (21), Nirguna 

(27 ), Sakulin& ca niskulina (27 ), Mohà, Amoha, Vimoha ( 29 ), Nira- 

lamba ( 35 ), niraloka ( 35 ), Niráéóraya ( 35 ), sarvagà ( 35), paratpara 

(39), satyarüp& (41), nityarüpà (41), sarvakaranakarana ( 48 ), 
atitagunà ( 44) ete. : ' 


e) Deity Radha as associated with the Vedas - 


Vedagarbhā (21), vedapriyā (21), vedagamyā (22), vedapara 
( 22 ), érutih (60), $rutipriyà (61), vedavati (67 ), vedavadini (144 ) ete. 


d) Deity Radha as possessed of auspicious qualities and 
bestower of auspiciousness — 

Srimati (12), yagasvini (13), Siva (18), jaya (18), asoka ( 20), 
Sokarahita (20), vi$oka (20), niràmayà (45), pavitrà (26), sarva- 
mangala (26), $uddhasattva (22), ksema (45), mangalya (38), teja- 
rapa (122), gubha (122), pütag&tr& ( 1830), gatiprada ( 16, 29), jaya- 





* Numbers in brackets indicate the numbers of verses in the Fifth Chapter of 
Fifth Ratra of the Néradapatcardira, - 
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prada (18), jivànandapradayini (18), sokanagini (20), nitigatimatira- 
bhistadá (21), &nandaprada ( 23 ), janmamrtyujarapaha (24), duhkha- 
hantri( 32), $ubhankari (46 ), mangalaprada (58 ) ete. 


e) Deity Radha as, an embodiment of knowledge and functions 
and feelings — 
Matih (32, 83), dhrtih (33), pustih (33), smrtih (33), lajja 
(33), kantih(33), ksama (33), ksutpipásà; day&; nidra (40), 
bhrantih ( 40 ), $ràntih ( 40); buddhih ( 43) ete. 


f) Deity Radha as related to the world — = 
Janani (24), dhatri (24), sarvajive$vari (39), sarvajivavatdya 
(39), prakrtih (40), palini sarvabhitanam (46), sarva (47), 
, brahmandaparipalini (51), brahmandabhandaripini (51), andaripa 
( 52 ), andasamhartri ( 52 ), trailokyamata ( 73 ), jatamadhisthatri ( 73 ), 
jagadutpattikarika ( 48 ), srstisthitikari (118), sammharini (118 ), prana- 
rapa (185), jagadyoni (148), jagadbija (148) ete. 


g) Deity Radha identical with the consorts of Sri Krsna — 
Rukmini (49), Satyabhama (49), Jambavati (49), Mitravinda 
( 80 ) etc. ; 


h) Deity Ràdhà identical with Laksmi — 


Kamala ( 25), Padma (25), Laksmi (33), Vaisnavi( 34), Maha- 
laksmi ( 34 ), Sindhukanya ( 42), Narayani (93) eto. 


i) Deity Radha identical with the consorts of Brahma, Visnu, 
Siva - - 
Sivabrabmaharipriya (52), Brahmavisnugivardhangadharini 
(183), brahmapatni sarasvati ( 36 ) etc. 
j) Deity Radha identical with the deity of the Saktas — 
Sailavasini (25), kantàravüsini (32), éambhukanta ( 40 ), sada- 
$ivamanohar& (40), durgà (45), himalayasuta (47 ), pürvati (47 ), 
girija (47), sati (47), daksakany& (48), haimavati (50), gauri (53), 
jaya (79), vijayé (80), kumud& (103), herambasutà ( 127 ), kapala- 
màlini (160), sitala ( 162 ), lalità ( 30), kamarikanta ( 17 ), ete. 


k) Deity Ràüdhaà towards her votaries — 
Bhaktipriyà (43), bhaktagamyà ( 48), bhaktanandapradayini 
(48), bhaktakalpadrumatita ( 44), sadyomuktipradadevi (47 ), kalpa- 
vrksarüpà, samsararnavaparada ( 538), Sarada (56), aharada (56 ), 
karunarnavasampirnaé (57), andhakarabhayadhvasta (58), kaivalya- . 
‘dayini (68) ete. 
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There are many more epithets of Radha which cannot be men- 
tioned here, but can pately be included in one of the groups men- 
tioned above. 


Twofold Picture of Radha 


From the above classification of the epithets of Radha we get the 
following picture of Radha as — 1) a Gopi and as 2) a Deity. 


1) Radha was (originally) a Gopi. She was a daughter of a 

Gopa (cowherd) named Vrsabhanu ( vrsabhàánusutü ) She was a 

young pretty looking girl (kigori, trailokyasundart ). She observed 

a vow in the month of Kartika. She was a housewife always busy in. 
the-household work such as milking (a cow ), churning buttermilk ete. 

She participated in the Rasa-dance (rdsakridakart, rdsavasini ete, ) 

and she was the chief Gopi in it ( ráses$vam ) - being the beloved 

of Krsna, 


2) Rādhā is a Goddess ( devi ) She is Bod Female Energy.: 
She is Unborn, Eternal, Qualityless, Omnipresent. She is Truth, Cause 
of all the causes, possessed of mutually contradictory qualities and 
hence beyond the reach of the Vedas. She is the mother of the Vedas; 
She nourishes the path laid down by the Vedas. She is adored by the 
gods (girvdnavandya ) She is identical with auspicious qualities 
and hence she is $rimati, subha, mangalyd, sarvamangala ete. She 
bestows auspiciousness on Her votaries. She is also identical with 
knowledge and different powers of functions and feelings, i. e. she is 
matih, dhrtth, smrtih, buddhih, nidvà ete. She creates, protects and 
destroys the world. She can be easily worshipped by Her devotees on 
whom She bestows kaivalya ( kaivalyadäyini ). 


Thus it will be noticed here that Radha combines in Herself two 
aspects, viz. i) mortal and ii.) immortal. 


' Let us now trace the transition of Radha from mortal to immortal 
being or in other words evolution of Radha. 
| Evolution of Radha: 


1) Krsna’s amorous sports with Gopis have interested poets of 
all the times. There is a passage in the Mbh. where. Krsna has been 
referred to as gopijanapriya : 

Gkrsyamdne vasane draupadyad cintito harih| f 
- govinda dvarakadvasin krsna goptjanapriya n! 


but there is no certainty about the authenticity of this passage. 





1 Mbh. Sabhaparvan, 66; Caloutta edition and Mbh. Sabhàparvan, 68, 41’; 
Gorakhpur ed, s 
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2) The Harivamhsa describes Krsna's Hallisaka dance with the 
opis? : 


3) Bhasa in his play Ba@lacaritam refers to Krsna’s dance 
ealled Hallisaka with the Gopis.? 


4) The Visnu Purana refers to a Gopi (not named ) who was 
honoured by Krsna with flowers ( kacitpuspairalankria ).* 


5) The Bhágavata Pwrüno also refers to a Gopi to whom special 
favour was shown by Krsna and with whom Krsna disappeared leaving 
other Gopis.? 


It will be seen here that none of these works mentions the name 
.of Radha. However, it can be said that in the specially favoured Gopi 
of the Vigsnw and the Bhagavata Purdna, there is a suggestion of 
Radha.® 


The name of Radha or Radhika occurs in the secular literature in 
Sanskrit, Prakrt and Bengali for the first time and much earlier than 
the later Vaisnavite Religious literature. 


1) The Gathásaptasati of Hala refers to the amours of Krsna 
with Radha and other Gopis ( muhamüruena tam kanh goraam 
rühiüsavanento ete. )." 


2) Bhattanarayana of the 8th century refers to Radha in the 
nandi of his play Venisamhàram, 

8) Anandavardhana’s Dhvanydloka of the 9th century A.D. 
mentions Rüdha.? 


4) Radha is the heroine of Gitagovinda of Jayadeva of 12th 
century AD. `’ 











‘2 BEN, Sukumar ;' History of Brajaboli Literature; Historical Development of 
the Radha Krsna Legend ; pp. 472-481. 
. 3: Balacaritam V.6. ` 4 VP V. 13, 33a, 35a, 
5 Bhdégavata Purana X. 30. 27-30, g : - 
6 Cf. (a) Hazra, R.C.: Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, p. 116, 
(b) BHANDARKAR R. G. : Vaisavism and Saivism and Minor Religious, 
` Systems ; p. 86. 
, (o) FARQUHAR, J, N.: Outlines of the Religious Literature of India, 
pp. 233, 237-238. 
(d) anaya aradhitah vasikrtah na trasmabhih | rádhayati árádhagatiti 
rüdheti namakaranam ca daráitam -Sanàtana Goswami ; 
Vaisnavatosanat, 
"T @athasaptasat? V. 89; also Of. Dz, S. K.: Vaisnava Faith and Movement in 
Bengal, p. 6. 
8 Dhvanyaloka 1I. 12, 
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5) The existence of Radha as a Gopi par excellence, the one 
specially loved by Krsna, is proved by plastic art in Bengal as remark- 
ed by Sunitikumar CHATTERJI.? 


All these literary works and plastic art corroborate the view that 
Radha was originally a Gopi, a beloved of Krsna. 


Reasons for Deification: 


Whether Rádbà was a married woman or an unmarried one, she 
was certainly not Krsna's wife because the earlier literature viz. the 
Harivamsa and the Bhügavata Purana ete. mention Rukmini as 
Krsna’s ‘wife. This shows that amours of Radha with Krsna, Krsna’s 
love for her suggested in the Vispu Purdna and the Bhágavata Purana 
and later on described in the Gitagovinda ete. were against social 
morality. This also meant degradation of Krsna, the God of the 
Vaisnavas.? Therefore, the followers of Vaisnavism seem to have 
changed the status of Radha to evade the lapse in social morality. 
This they seem to have done by raising Radha to the status of 
Divinity by deifying her. 

There is also a possibility of another reason why Radha was 
deified. The cult of Krsna had been established and it had 
become popular among Vaisnavas. Another popular cult was the cult of 
Siva (Saivism ). Siva’s consort was Sakti or Devi or Parvati ; she too had 
her independent cult viz. the cult of Sakti. Both those cults viz. these 
of Siva and Sakti were very old. These cults could be described as 
allied cults inasmuch as these two deities (Siva and Sakti ) were 
related to each other as husband and wife)? The cult of Krsna was 
also as old as the MBR., but this cult did not have an allied cult of the 
female deity which could correspond to the Sakti-eult. On account of 
these two reasons the Vaisnavas seem to have deified the Gopi Radha 
and evolved the cult of a female deity viz. the cult of Radha. This 
deification is seen in the later Purünas such as the Padma Purana, the 
Brahmavaivarta | Pwrüna, the Devi Bhagavata and the other 
Vaisnavite works such as NGradapGacaratra ete. 





oe 


CHATTERJI, Sunitikumar; Bulletin of Oriental Studies, Vol, VIII; “ Purana 

Legends and the Prakrt Tradition in New Indo-Aryan”, 

10 Of, “According to North Indian Tradition, ...... Radha is just an unmarried 
gopi; .... Bengali tradition .... makes Radha a married woman, the wife of 
one Aihina (Aimana, Ayan)” Ibid, p.462, f 

1 Of. Ibid., p.462. Cf. also BHANDARKAR, R. G.: Vaignavism and Saivism and 
Minor Religious Systems, p. 87. f 

12 Qf, “Saktism means the worship of goddesses, especially those who are 

regarded as forms of Siva’s consorts » - BHARMA ; Sakti cult in Ancient India; 


PP. 1-2, 
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The deification of Radha is first seen in the days of Nimbürka 
who in his work called Dagasloki describes ‘Radha as a Goddess 
(smarema devin sakalestakamadüm ),? and later on from 12th 
century A. D. onwards, the deification of Radha was further developed 
in Bengal by Caitanya and other Vaisnava Goswamins,* the Puranas 
like the Brahmavaivarta Purdna and the Vaisnavite Néradapanca- 
vüira. This would indicate that at this stage the cult of Radha was 
established in the society. 

Background for Radha’s Deification : 

Concept of a female deity is as old as the RV. In the Devi Sükta 
of the RV X. 25, Vak (speech ) identifies herself with the Primal 
Divine Energy. Later on when the different sects were evolved, the 
Divine Energy was differently personified, either as Divine Male or as 
a Divine Female in different theological schools to suit the tastes of 
the sectarian worshippers.5 The Sakta Tantrikas conceived this Divine 
Energy as Divine Female ( the Sanskrit word Sakti for energy being of 
feminine gender) - the universal mother. The Upanisads having 
declared the, Divine Mother as being an invariable eternal counterpart 
of the Supreme Spirit,’® the Saktas made the Universal Mother the 
Divine consort of the great Lord. Thus Sakti became the Supreme 
Goddess of the Saktas who then treated Her like the Absolute Brahman 
of the Upanisads by superimposing on her the attributes of Brahman. 


The Vaisnavas had before them the concept of a Female Deity 
originating in the RV and later developed by the Saktas. The Vaisnavite 
conception of Radha as a Female Deity of their cult appears to have 
taken place more or less on similar lines." 





18 Of. Dz,S.K.: Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal; pp. 9-10 and also 
Sun, Sukumar; History of Brajaboli Literature: Historical Development of 
the Radha-Krsna Legend, pp. 472-481. Also cf. HAZRA, R. C. : Puranic Records 
on Hindu Rites and Customs, p. 116; Cf. also Nimbarka; Daśaślokī, V. 6. 

44 Dasaurta, Shashibhushan: Sri Rādhākæ Krama Vikas, p. 180. 

15 SASTRI, Ashoknath : Bharatiya Vidyd, Vol. X; Durga Puja, p. 244. 

16 Ibid., p. 245. 3 : ` 

17 In this context it is necessary to state that Laksmi was popularly known as the 
Goddess of wealth. Laksmi, nowhere in the mythology, has been associated 
with tender feeling like love; Radha, on the other hand, had become popular 
in literature on account of her intense love for Krsna, Her amours and 
dalliance with Krgna appeal to human mind. She was looked upon as an 
embodiment of love for Krsna. In this capacity she was more appealing than 
Laksmi to be described as the consort of the Personal God Krsna. Secondly 
her amiable sensuous character was in keeping with emotionalism and erotic 
mysticism introduced by the Bhágavata Purdra, Therefore Radha appears 
to have been incorporated as a female deity into the Vaisnava cult, 


15 [ Annals, BO, R. I] 
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Deifieation involves glorifieation. When the glorifieation started, 
Ràdhà was glorified fully like any other Supreme God, to be worthy of 
the Divine status to which She was elevated. 


Derfication of Ràdhaà as a Supreme Goddess: 


Radha is a Goddess ( devi); She is the consort of Krsna. She is 
consciousness (cattanya ). The three functions of creation, maintenance 
and destruction are performed by Her. Without Her creation is said 
to be impossible She is Unborn (janmasunya ), Eternal (nitya ), 
Qualityless ( nérgunà ), Truth ( satyarapa) ete. She has mutually 
contradictoary qualities and hence She is moh, amoha, vimoha, 
sakulind, and niskuling ete. 


Hindu mind has always conceived a Goddess as being an’ 
embodiment or an abode of auspiciousness and hence Radha also is 
identified with auspicious qualities and is described as Siva, $ubhü 
sarvamangala ete. It is not enough for Her to be an embodiment of 
auspiciousness. In spiritual pursuit there must be an assurance to a 
devotee ( sakäma ) that Radha is a benevolent Goddess. -She bestows 
auspiciousness on Her votaries and hence She is described as 
gokanasint, duhkhahantri, margalaprada, jaydpradā, kaivalya- 
dàyinà ete. 

It will be noticed here that many of the epithets of Rādhā are 
actually the epithets of Sakti or Parvati, Radha having nothing to do 
with the literal meaning of these epithets. Such epithets are: $aila- 
vasini, kaildsavasini, daksakanyd, daksayajiahara, sivdrdhanga- 
viharint, herambasuta etc. This transfer of epithets from one deity to 
another is due to the idea that the different deities are only different 
manifestations of One and the Same God.!? Secondly identical epithets 
are conducive to the widening of the scope of devotion to the deity 
concerned, inasmuch as such identical epithets would show to the 
devotees non-difference of the deities of different sects. In transferring 
the epithets of Parvati to Radha, the author’s intention might be to 
impress on the minds of the followers of the Sakta cult that their 
Goddess was not different from “Radha and the worship of Radha 
would be as good as the worship of Sakti or Parvati, Similar attem pt 
was made by the Puranas in describing Buddha as an incarnation of 
Visnu’® to win over the followers of Buddhism. With this intention 


the eulogy of Radha is put in mouths of ‘Siva and Parvati in the 
Naradapancaraira V. T. 





18 Cf. SHARMA: Sakti cult in Ancient India, p.31 and RHANDARKAR, R. G.: 
Vaisnavism Saivism and Minor Religtous Systems, pp. 143-144, 
39 Bhagavata Purāņa, I. 8. 6-25. 
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The deification of Radha has at its basis the concept of the 
Supreme God, and Female Deity described in the Upanisads and the 
Éri-sükta of the RV, respectively. On account of this, though the rise 
of Radha is late, Her epithets viz. Vedagamyà and Vedaparad appear 
to be significant. 


In the Néradapaacaratra there is no mention of Rukmini as a 
consort of Krsna. Here Radha has been emphatically described as 
Krsna’s consort. But the earlier works like the Harivamsa, the 
Visnu and, the Bhàágavata Purāņas have mentioned Rukmini. The 
Návadapancarütra identifies Radha with Rukmini and effaces the 
difference between the two.2° Thus by describing Radha as Krsna’s wife, 
and by her identification with Rukmini the Ndéradapancaraétra com- 
pletely whitewashes Radha’s relations with Krsna, which were against 
social conventions, 


It will be interesting to note here that the mortality of Krsna 
was accounted for by applying to him the doctrine of incarnation in 
the Bhagavad Gita. Similarly when Radha was deified it was essential 
to explain how Goddess Radha was a Gopi, a mortal being stay- 
ing in Vrndivana. In the- Nàradapagcarütro V.5.4, Parvati asks 
Siva, “Radha is the Creator and Destroyer of the universe and then 
how did She become a Gopi” ( brahmdndakartrt hartrī sé katham 
gopitvamagata ). Here Siva does not reply to this question of Parvati 
saying “This was explained before” ( tasya gopitvabhavasya kaéranam 
gaditam pura; V.5.7). Probably here the author of the Narada- 
paiicarüira has Brahmavaivarta Pwrüna in his mind, where gopitva 
of Radha has been already explained. In the Purana the same question 
is asked “ How did Goddess Radha, denizen of Goloka, become a damsel 
of Vraja”? (katham  Rüdhà ...... golokavasine ....... vrajakanqyà ...... 
babhüva.....)" and the reply is as follows: There was a quarrel 
between Radha and Sridaman. Radha cursed Sridaman who then 
became Sankhacida. Éridàman also cursed Radha on account of which 
Radha became a Gopi. 


radham sasipa Sridama yàhi yoninea manavin ı 
vraje vrajangand bhūtvā vicarasva ca bhitale, n ?? 





20 The Brakmuavaviaria Purāna describes marriage of Radha and Krsna, 
21 Of, Ibid.: Ganapatikhanda, 58, 14, 
22 Ibid, 59, 5-12; 61.31, 3b. Cf. also Padma Purdza: Brabmakhanda, 7, 36-89, 
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This story of the quarrel between Radha and Sridàman is obvious- 
ly fabricated to account for Radha’s mortality. This story attempts to 
maintain consistency between the two aspects of Radha, viz. mortal and 
immortal. 


Thus from the foregoing discussion it will be seen that the 
Radhikéndmasahasram contains an outline of the evolution of Radha. 
The thousand names strung together refer to all the aspects of 
Radha, thereby depicting a clear and complete picture of Radha. 


E] 


DEEP SLEEP EXPERIENCE - 
A Probe into its Philosophical Import 
l BY 
Fr. T. K. JOHN, S.J. 


] ‘Clear and distinct ideas’, born of the sense data from the 
external world, formed the starting point of philosophie reflections in 
the West. In India, on the contrary, philosophico-religious reflections 
seem to have their source in a state of suppression of all sense activity. 
This suppression of the activities of the senses has its implications 
upon the stress on the analysis of the deep sleep experience. This forms 
the subject matter of the following pages. E 


After the Vedic era of reflection upon the phenomenal world, man 
embarked upon what may be called a psychological introversion, a 
withdrawal into the realm of the noumenal. The inner spiritual 
principle called the Atman became the source of fruitful reflections and 
elaborations. The concept of Brahman was the most remarkable 
achievement of this new effort. This new avenue of religio-philosophic 
search disclosed to the seeker that the supreme principle called 
Brahman is not only the source ‘of all beings ( Tait. IT. 3.1), ‘but also 
that this supreme principle is constituted of knowledge ( Br. Up. II. 
4.12), and that It is blissful ( Tait. 11.6; Br. Up. IV. 3. 33 ). Evidences 
abound pointing that these achievements are to be traced to a close 
study of the “three states” of the soul, especially of the third one, 
namely, deep sleep experience. 


The Upanisads consider all the three states of the soul, the 
waking, the dream-sleep and the deep sleep (and there is also a fourth, 
called the turiya ). The waking state is of course not much valued 
because herein one is, according to the epistemology and the supporting 
metaphysics of the Upanisads, farthest from the Absolute. The 
Kathopanisad (1V.1) seems to imply that the wakeful state is more 
of a hindrance than aid to reach Brahman, and Sankara specifies this 
condemnation by adding that this is due to certain inexplicable 
primeval curse incurred by man. Although in this stare there is valid 
knowledge, yet the objects of senses vary and vanish, marked as these 
are by impermanence, manifoldness and change. The Atman that 
seeks the stable and the permanent ( Kath. II. 10) is indeed disturbed 
by this phenomenon. In dream-sleep there is of course a glimpse, 80 
to speak, of the subtle. The objects of the senses are not directly 
present as in the waking state but only through their impressions. 
The organs of the senses are wholly quiescent, but the internal oneg- 
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are active, and united with the manas. These create figures and 
images, and therefore this state is fraught with terror, suffering, 
delusory forms, change ete. But the Atman enjoys great freedom, and 
so moves about like a Brahman or a great king (Bx Up. IV. 3. 7-10 ). 
The impression is created that there is some kind of a temporary 
relief from the unwelcome impacts of the wakeful state, and, consequent- 
ly, incipient transcendence. Yet this is not likely to last, feels the 
Atman. Itisin the deep sleep experience that one finds criteria that 
enables the Atman to be at rest. 


Drptabalaki, the learned Gargya, propounded to Ajatagatru his 
knowledge of Brahman. This, as judged by the discerning king, 
amounted to no more than the Vedie knowledge of gods: Brahman is 
the person in the sun, in the moon, in the lightning ete. The king’s 
wisdom excelled that of the Brahman. To impart this to the Gargya 
he leads him to a sleeping man. That man did not rise when they 
addressed him. But as soon as the king rubbed with his hand, he rose. 
That was sufficient data for the king to reveal his deeper insights. 
The king thereupon initiated a discourse through which he took the 
humble scholar deeper and deeper into a reaim hitherto untraversed 
by him. “ When this man fell asleep thus, where then was the person 
who consists of intelligence (vijadéna )? Whence did he thus come 
back?” (Br. Up. 11. 1. 10). The king himself tells him that when 
this person was asleep the innermost essence of the person, the 
principle of immanence and self-activity, called intelligence, having 
by his intelligence taken to himself the power of his senses, rests. 
‘Thus a person in sleep restrains his senses, shutting of the whole 
of phenomenal existence, and is an end by itself, taking relish in the 
self-possession of the self, which is vijndnamaya. In this state mani- 
foldness does not enter to confuse the Atman’s bid for unity and 
peace. ‘There is total lack of awareness of anything else (“when one 
knows nothing whatsoever"—19 ) and becomes one with being 
(sadé sampanno bhavaii). There is complete peace and freedom 
because the Atman here has reached the “ summit of bliss, so this one 
rests”. According to verse 20 the Atman is the Truth of all truth, 
and so to return to the source is the cause of endless bliss. 


Ajatasatru’s position is re-affirmed, with some modification, by 
Uddalaka Aruni ( Ch. Up. VI. 8.1). Svetaketu is told by Aruni that a 
person in deep sleep reaches being, because the term svapiti means to, 
go to one’s own. In order to drive the idea home Aruni dwells upon 
the analogy of a bird fastened by a string. The bird's efforts to soar 
high are frustrated by the limitation of the rope. Exhausted and dis- 
appointed the bird returns to the base. In vain does the Atman 
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traverse the phenomenal world, only to be told that the Atman’s 
avenue leads inward, beyond the realm of the sense. You have to ` 
still these and only then will you obtain an inkling of the Supreme 
“who dwells in all things, yet is other than all things" (Br. Up. TII. 
7.15). In the experience of untroubled deep sleep, the Atman finds 
itself, and with that, peace, joy anda sense of oneness with the all 
ensue. This unalloyed state of perfect bliss is held out as the return 
of the self — being — to the self ~ being. This is supported by the next 
insight: “All creatures here, my dear, have Being as their root, have 
Being as their home, have Being as their support” (Ch. Up. VI. 8. 4 ). 
Therefore the experience of deep sleep is considered to be the going 
away of the Atman from the world of the senses to the core of being. 
Commentators are agreed upon the possibility here of an analogieal 
possession of the Absolute ground of all existence. 


Thus we have Sankara who holds that in this state the Atman is 
capable of perceiving its own true form, now rid of all the images 
imposed upon the mind by means of the names aud forms. Following 
him Goven holds that it is for the Atman @ recovery of its own 
native purity, now comparable to ‘water purified from previous dis- 
coloration. For sense life is for the Atman a painful experience and 
so “to sleep without dreaming is to be released a while from the 
miseries of metempsychosis."' RADHAKRISHNAN locks upon it as 
an ideal state in which the individual is absolutely at one with the 
divine ground of all existence? The same analogy is repeated in 
Chandogya Upanisad (1V.3 19): as the falcon returns home exhaust- 
ed and discontent, so the Atman withdraws from the world of the senses 
to its own home - in deep sleep experience. For Sankara this awareness 
is of identity with the Supreme Self (“I am this world-all" Br. Up. 
III. 20). He says, 


‘When, prior to this realisation of identity with all, he views 
the latter as other than himself, even by a hair’s breadth, thinking ‘This 
is not myself’, that is the state of ignorance."? Sankara equates 
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‘ignorance or avidyd" with the whole of the phenomenal conscious- 
ness. To dispel this avidyd is to be away from this world of mani- 


foldness or of duality, and tbus to enter into that unity in which the 


self discovers its own true nature, Madhva holds that this is a state of 


mukti or heaven. ` DEUSSEN too follows Sankara and asserts that this is 
in a way an anticipated union with Brahman.‘ : 


The Upanisads express the freedom of the Atman in this state 
by comparing it tothe autonomy of a fish that swims down the river, ` 
going from bank to bank, yet without being tied down to either. . 
Madhva’s explanation of the analogy is as follows: 


“The dream and the deep sleep constitute one bank, and the state 

` of waking condition constitutes the other bank. Between these 
two banks moves about this one, Janardana, like a great fish 
in a river, now on the right bank and now. in the left bank, but 
‘unattached to any.” 


In order to stress the freedom and unity experienced by Atman 
in the state of deep sleep Yàjiiavalkya brings forward another analogy, 
one that is more powerful and more profound. It is the incom- 
municable and indivisible experiénee of a man when in the embrace 
of his beloved wife. The experience of love and bliss in it, and the 
awareness of oneness, is so deep, so absorbing, that one can almost 
say that it is one awareness, one consciousness, one bliss. Yajiiavalkya 
points out that here there is no awareness of the external or of the 
internal, neither is there any consciousness of the couple as two 
persons, but just one experience, one awareness; and so there is no 
duality. There is no fear, but complete freedom from all evil. “As a 
man, when in the embrace of à beloved wife, knows nothing within or 
without, so this person, when in the embrace of the intelligent Soul, 
knows nothing within or without". , And then he concludes, “ Verily, 
that is his (true) form in which his desire is satisfied, in which the 
Soul is his desire in which he is without desire and without sorrow ” 
( Br. Up. IV. 8. 21 ). 


Two terms call for special consideration before one can ‘proceed 
to the meaning of the passages. The first is the term purusa. Different 
commentators render it in different senses. To note a few, Sankara 


renders it as ‘this infinite being’, followed by a qualifying phrase 








1 DzvssEN, Paul, Sechzig Upanisad's Der Veda. Leipzig, 1921, p. 464, 
5 Madhvacürya, Brhaddranyakopanisad, edited by PB. D. Basu, Panini Office, 
Allghabad, 1916, P. 476. : 
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‘individual self’. Madhva holds that it refers to the jiva. Among the 
moderns DEUSSEN renders it as ‘der Geist’, RADHAKRISHNAN as 
‘the person’. The second is the phrase prajadnena dimand. Sankara 
renders it as ‘the supreme Self’, Madhva as ‘all-knowing self’. For 
DEUSSEN it is ‘erkentnissartigens Selfst — the self consisting of know- 
ledge’, and for scholars like HUME and RADHAKRISHNAN ‘the intelligent 
‘self’, Sankara’s logic is consistent: the first is the individual self 
separated from the Supreme Self by ignorance as a lump of salt is 
separated from the entire mass. 


‘These two terms, and the whole passage in general, conceal a 
vital truth. The consensus of the commentators are tending to an 
unveiling of that truth, namely, that the spiritual entity seeking 
union and merger with the source, which is also of the same substance, 
constituted of knowledge or consciousness, and hence indivisible and 
distinetionless, becomes totally oblivious of any other thing except its 
own pure nature. Therefore there is no question here cf two separate 
entities or a two-fold awareness, of the knowing subject and the known 
object. But if it is contended that there are two distinct entities, 
one moving towards the other, by the inner inherent ontological pull, 
resulting in union and the disappearance of the awareness of dis- 
tinction then there arises the question of an ‘awareness that is not 
aware of the internal nor of the external.’ What then is the nature of 
the union in which there is no such consciousness and what its use = 
this was the question Indra asked Prajapati, the imparter of wisdom : 
“ Assuredly, this (self) does not exactly know himself with the 
thought ‘I am he’ nor indeed the things here....I see nothing 
enjoyable in this” ( Ch. Up, VIII. 11. 2 ). 


According to the insight of the analogy of Br. Up. IV. 3.21 we 
ean say that the union of an entity with another, with the resultant 
merger and disappearance of the phenomenal awareness, and the 
consequent oneness, is all that is expressed. Sankara proclaims that 
the main purpose of this and similar analogies inthe Upanisads is to 
affirm in categorical terms the absolutely undivided and indivisible 
character of Reality. In the light of this explanation, we can say 
that the total turning away from the phenomenal consciousness is in 
view of a more complete embracing of the totality of experience in 
which there will be only one single consciousness. There is a fuller and 
deeper penetration of being by being. 
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It goes without saying that at this level all differences dis- ` 
appear: there the father becomes not a father, a mother not a mother, 
the worlds not the worlds, the gods not the gods, the Vedas not the 
Vedas, the thief not the thief etc. ( Br. Up. IV. 3. 22 ) Similar is the 
disappearance of even the results of actions, like good or evil. These 
illustrations are to highlight the central Upanisadic insight of the Reis ; 
seeing is at two levels, one without duality and the other with it; 
and then the true import of both these: “ Verily, while he does not 
there see ( with the eyes) he is verily seeing, he does not see ( what is 
[ usually ] to be seen ); for there is no cessation of the Seeing of a seer, 
because of his imperishability (as a seer )". (verse 23 ). 


The text is obscure, and difficult to understand. Yet it is one 
of the key texts of the entire Upanisads. The explanation offered by 
Sankara is consistent with his thought: liberation consists in the 
perception of the identity of the self with ‘the all, by means of 
knowledge. Being is knowledge ( prajaüümaghama). The world of the 
senses hides this truth. The deep sleep state obviates this and the true 
nature of the self is held out, as if-momentarily. There the self realises 
that the self-luminous substance ( cattanya-jotistudtmanah) of the 
Self is absorbed by the Self in one unitive act of knowledge. The 
senses, the eyes for instance, cease to function but the inner substance 
of the self recognises the self, as non-distinct from it, thus precluding 
a subject-object differentiation, the gravest sin in Sankara’s meta- - 
physics. When the senses thus cease to function the self begins to 
assert itself, to be unitive and lost in bliss. In this sense Yàjfia- 
valkya's contention becomes intelligible: “It is not however, a 
second thing, other than himself and separate, that he may see” 
( verse 23). According to Sankara all manifoldness witnessed falsely 
by the different senses, is now dismissed as unreal. Being is one, 
without a second: “In profound sleep the self, bereft of its limiting 
adjunets, the body organs, remains in its own light of the Atman, free 
from all relations." He wholly agrees and exults: from the grade 
of Hiranyagarbha down to that of chump of grass, everything is & 
creation of an ignorance that is,co-extensive with the entire cosmos, 
the perception of which ignorance is the highest glory. This is 
experienced in à temporary manner in deep sleep. l 


It is from an altogether different angle that Madhva understands 
the text. For him the supreme Self of the text is Visnu, who is the 
actual principle of operation in the senses. Says he: 





9 Sankara, ibid. p. 684, 
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“This mantra, therefore, far from teaching that the world does 
not exist, in reality, teaches on the contrary that the world is 
real, because the lord sees it as separate from himself. This is 
the proper explanation of this mantra. Otherwise the words 
anyad vibhaktam would be redundant in this mantra,” " 


Moderns like DEUSSEN are inclined to follow Sankara.® 


There is another important factor that needs our attention. 
The constant assertions that all this is but ekam ( one ), that the other 
is not a second thing distinct from the ekam (na tw dvitiyam asti), 
different from it (tato anyad vibkakiam ), all show an unmanifest 
sense of the inescapability of the reality of the other, now seeking for 
a solution. Yajfiavalkya hastens to say that this is only an apparent 
impression, prevalent in the ordinary state of waking, and that this 
is not true at a deeper level “Prove it”, we will demand. This 
is the way he meets our challenge: A fixed quantity of salt dissolved 
in water becomes so inseparable and indistinguishable from water 
that people say everywhere it is just salt water. “Even so verily, 
is this Soul, without inside, without outside, entirely a mass of 
knowledge ( prajfiánaghana )” ( Br. Up. IV. 5. 13). With this illustra- 
tion Yajfiavalkya can with great boldness dispose of all multiplicity 
and distinction. Reality is knowledge, one and indivisible, all-pervasive 
in the identity of substance. The concept of duality is foreign to this 
experience. OLDENBERG sums up: 2 


“The felicity of the perfection which has divested itself of all ` 
action and dealing, good and evil, has its prefiguration and 
illustration in the state of the deepest sleep, when the world, 
which surrounds the mind in its waking hours, has vanished 
from its view, and not even a dream is seen."? 


This our analysis of deep sleep experience gains further strength 
and confirmation from the famous instruction of Indra and Virocana 
by Prajapati ( Ch. Up. VIII. 7-12). The two eager seekers after the 
wisdom that Prajapati was heared to possess, were deputed by their 
respective sections, the gods and the asuras. Having tested their 
genuineness, Praj&pati begins the instruction, leading to new insights . 
of the person or the self or of Brahman. Two points are of great 
interest here. First, the steps used to reach this goal imply a virtual 





T Madhvacarya, ibid. p, 489, 

8 DnmussEN, ibid. p. 471. 

9 OLDENBERG, H., Buddha, His Life, His Doctrine, His Order, Tr. by William 
Hory, Indological Book House, Delhi, 1971, p. 49, 
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negation of the whole of the phenomenal world at the evaluational 
level. The person who is in the right eye, the reflection of the same 
in water, the person seen moving about happy ina dream, all these are: 
first held out to be the true self, only to be rejected by Indra as 
unsatisfactory. He finds meaning and satisfaction in the discovery of 
the self that is one in the deep sleep. 


The second point that needs to be stressed here is that even in 
at this state Indra showed dissatisfaction. He complains about the 
state of deep sleep without any consciousness at all: “Assuredly, 
this (self) does not exactly know himself with the thought “I am he ", 
nor indeed the things here...I see nothing enjoyable in this” (Ch. Up. 
VIII. 11. 2). Commenting upon this note of dissatisfaction RANADE 
says that here there is an indieation of the true nature of ultimate 
reality constituted of consciousness, of reality that sees itself of itself, 
that which recognises itself as identical with itself in the light of the 
supreme knowledge. He further adds that the ultimate reality, there- 
fore, according to the Chandogya Upanisad, is reached in that 
theoretic, ecstatic, self-spectacular state in which the self is conscious 
of nothing but itself. Therefore the difficulty of Indra can be under- 
stood and thus answered: in deep sleep there is no bodily conscious- 
ness, With which one is ordinarily familiar. On the other hand, there 
is another type of consciousnees in which not awareness but self- 
possession and fruition prevails, one that is enriching and completing 
the self. Categories of time, space, causality and relation etc., of the 
waking state, are totally absent in the deep sleep. To mistake the one 
for the other is the source of endless misery, and it is true knowledge 
that will remedy it. 


The Pragnopanisad (IV. 5) re-affirms this basic stand of the 
Chandogya. Accordingly- in deep sleep one experiences greatness‘ 
because here one sees, ‘‘ what has been seen and what has not been seen, 
both what has been heard and what has not been heard...both the real 
(ast) and the unreal ( a-sat )—he sees all", and then gives the 
fundamental reasons: “He sees, himself being all.” In the light 
of the above text one can say that ‘himself being the all’ is referring 
to the identification of the self with the totality of existence, of which a 
more direct and unhindered vision is had in the state of deep sleep. 


The insights presented above can gain a confirmation if viewed 
in the light of the later developments. These key concepts and terms 
have become inextricably worked iato the main structure of almost 
all the religious and religio-philosophical growth in India. For 
example Yoga is a term with which Indian religio-philosophical 
experience is identified. Now, Yoga incorporates these ideas in such a 
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manner that the system becomes almost an offshoot or an upgrowth 
of the Upanisadic insight. Yogic efforts are ultimately inspired by 
this Upanisadic teaching that it is possible to arrive at the permanent 
and imperishable reality by means of self-imposed restraints upon 
the residue of the senses. "The later concept of the fourth state, called 
turtya, is in a Way a continuation, by means of sustained manipulation 
of these Yogic efforts, to prolong indefinitely if possible, the siddhé 
of the deep sleep experience. The presupposition is that this state is 
something -that is desirable and worth prolonging. 


The Upanisadie exegetical efforts culminating in the systems 
of the Sütra-period is another development and verification of these 
insights. The climax of these efforts we have in the famous Brahma- 
süiras of Badarüyana, whoa is representative of similar efforts. 
According to the Brahmasüira understanding and interpretation of 
the Upanisads, the Atman is a reality distinct from the mind, the 
intellect, the sense-organs, life-breath, and from the gross physical 
body and the subtle transmigrating body. It is minute and spiritual 
in nature, immortal in character, whose abode is in the heart, where 
he dwells along with the Lord of creation (I. 2.11). The Atman is 
a distinct entity ( I. 1. 16-17) but related to to him like a drop to the 
ocean or the spark of the fire, That means the Atman is of the same 
essence as that of Brahman (11.8.17). Dwelling in the body is 
akin to life as an exile, and hence it’is longing to go back, and this is 
salvation, attainable through knowledge. This knowledge calls for 
a dissociation of the Atman from the non-Atmic elements in the 
composite structure of the person, and after that, obtaining direct 
possession of the self by means of direct intuition of the self which 
is possible only when the senses are all stilled. This stresses the 
importance of the insights and techniques of the deep sleep. During 
the deep sleep the Atman enters the ndis (III. 2. 7 ) and thus cuts 
- himself off from conscious experience. Thus cut off, the Atman gets 
direct access to a kind of unity and identity in which or through 
which the Atman obtains a kind of dircet vision and possession of the 
-Supreme. In this state there is no splitting of the reality into 
subject and object, of the knower and the objects known, and all the 
categories drawn from conscious experience also' vanish. The Atman 
finds his .individuality submerged for the time (II. 4. 14). This is 
the main teaching of the Brahmasüiras, and this is also the central 
insight of the Upanisads- based as these are on the study of the: 

implication of deep sleep experience. 


- 
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From the same data another signifieant development has taken 
place, the school of thought of which Gaudapüda is a representative. 
It was the impermanent and manifold character of the waking and 
dream sleep experience that led to a repudiation of the values of the 

. Sense data. Gaudapada applies his logie ruthlessly and comes. to 
conclusions that may startle us. Following Br. Up. IV. 3.19 the 
Manditikya 5 defines deep sleep as one in which because of the absence 
of permanence in the two states, reality is deduced to be permanent 
and constituted of knowledge (vijadnaghana) and, expresses itself 

. a8 such (“ whose mouth is thought ”—cetas ), and of which the func- 
tions or the abiding occupation is subsistence in bliss ( dnandabhu; ). 
Here we have an echo of Tait. 2. 5. where bliss is located quite cen- 
trally in knowledge of which the Atman is constituted. 


The interpretation of Gaudapüda is full of consequences. The 
experiences of the wakeful state are left behind in the dream state 
just as the latter is again judged as mere figment of the wakeful state, 
Who knows what is real or which is the true one? The truth of the 
wakeful is repudiated by the dream and that of the dream by the 
wakeful, and all these vanish in the deep sleep experience, and, it is in 
the deep sleep that something abiding and.permanent is found. There- 
fore, " the wise speak of the dream and waking states as one, verily, on 
account of the common nature of entities (in the two states) on the 
strength of well-established reasoning” (Gaudapada Karika II. 5). 
Of course Sankara drew from these situations also the conclusion that 
therefore common to both is the entity that is constituted of conscious- 
ness, which is the key-word in his interpretation of the Brahmaeütras. 
Gaudapada is bolder and more explicit, and argues to the total un- 
reality of the whole of phenomenal existence, and comes to absolute 
Advaita philosophy. The self abides within himself in the blissful 
enjoyment of his own nature, which is of the same nature as that of 
the absolute, although falsely it imagines that it is separate and 
distinct from the source, and is identified with the phenomenal 
consciousness. There is no causation, no objectivity, no movement, no 
ereation of thigs; Reality is one, unique, unborn, serene, and peaceful. 3 
This is the highest state and the hightest goal. Phenomenal consci- 
ousness is unreal, and so is the world represented by them. 


It is impossible not to dwell upon the significant impact of this 
avenue called the “deep sleep" experience. Yajüavalkya, Sankara, 
-and Indian philosophy in general, are often accused of holding a 
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negative outlook. This is chiefly because of the ‘negating’ attitude 
expressed through these insights. It should be said that it is the 
vision of-a permanent, undivided and bliss-yielding Self or Atman 
that has led to devaluation of the phenomenal world in their eyes. 
The central insight is the one of the Atman merging in the Supreme. 
which is dnanda (bliss ), in contrast with which the ephemeral things 
loge their value. Absolute unity and perfect bliss is the goal of these 
affirmations. This is the repeated claim of Sankara. It isin the light 
of these demands that one should study the true import of the deep 
sleep experience. The Rsis say : still the senses, then you can SEE It, 
for, It is the in-dweller. 


l A RECENT EDITION OF DHVANYALOKA* 
Bv 


V. M. KULKARNI 


Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana is an epock-making work 
occupying the central place:in the history of Sanskrit poeties. It 
displays great erudition and perceptive insight. It is written ina 
lucid and forceful style and it bears the mark of originality on almost 
every page. Dhvanydlokalocana is the famous commentary on it by 
Abhinavagupta. The text is certainly erudite and difficult but the 
commentary is much more erudite and difficult. The basic text and the 
commentary are, with the exception of the Ndatya-sdstra of Bharata 
and the commentary Abhinavabhdratt by Abhinavagupta, unsur- 
passed in the history of Sanskrit poetics and aesthetics. A Critical 
edition of Dhvanyüloka with Locuna is a great desideratum. A 
number of editions of Dhvanyaloka with Locana or with modern 
commentaries in Sanskrit or Hindi echoing Locana have appeared. 
But they hardly answer to the description of a critical edition. The 
text has been translated by Jacosr in German. It has been translated 
in part by Prof. K. Rama PrsHAROTI and by B. BHATTACHARYA with 
Notes in English. Dr. K. KRISENAMOORTHY published his bare 
English translation of Dhvanydloku some twenty-five years ago but - 
it has long been out of print. Recently he has broughf out his excellent 
edition of Pigianysion with Introduction, Translation and Notes. 


- The edition provides a readable and lucid translation of the 
text on the opposite page to facilitate reference. In his Foreword 
Dr. K. R. Srinivasa IYENGAR appreciates Dr. KRISENAMOORTHY'S wide 
scholarship and his contributions to Indian Aesthetics both in English 
and Kannad. “It is to Dr. Krishnamoorthy that we owe both the 
complete English translation of the Kàviküs as well as the Vrtta, 
and an orderly account of its current of ideas and an appreciation of 
the abiding value of its critical canons." “...In the present edition of. 
of Dhvanydloka we have an almost definitive text of this great 
classic,” ‘a dependable and readable English translation ’ and the Notes 





* Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka : Critically edited with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes by Dr. K. KRISHNAMOORTHY, Professor and Head of the Dept. 
of Sanskrit, Karnatak University, Dharwar, 1974, Price : Rs, 25/- 
t 
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that “are the fruit of his constant study of the subject for a period of 
over two decades.” In the Preface Dr. KRISRNAMOORTHY assures us 
that he has endeavoured strictly to follow Abhbinavagupta’s explana- 
tions throughout the English translation. 


In his valuable Introduction Dr. KRISHNAMOORTHY briefly dis- 
cusses the problem of the Text of Dhvanydloku and states that 
he has collated significant readings from ten MSS as also from the 
earlier printed editions and that the Moodbidri Ms which he luckily 
secured has been used fully for the first time in constituting an 
accurate and dependable text. He further states that he has also 
depended on the passages from Dhvanydloka, quoted by later writers, 
especially on the author of Kalpulatéviveka which contains a bulk. 
of Locana and Dhvanydloka.almost like a transcript. He also says 
that it has some Karikds not found in any other edition. He then 
presents in a tabular form readings adopted in this edition and 
readings in other editions and claims that he has successfully recovered 
several improved readings in the text of Dhvanyüloka. Next, he deals 
with the Title of the Tet. He emphatically asserts that Karikas 
and the Priti together were called by the name Dhvanyaloka or 
Kavyaloka or Sahrdayàloka and that Anandavardhana was the author 
of the whole work ( Karikas as well as Vrtii). He then points out 
The Importance of the Dhvanydloka: Anandavardhana builds a new 
structure of literary theory on the foundation of the thought of his 
predecessors. For the first time in the history of Indian thought he 
asks basic questions relating to aesthetics and semantics and answers 
them systematically like a philosopher. Further, he gives us for the 
first time, again, in Sanskrit poetics examples of literary analysis 
and ‘practical criticism. Unlike his predecessors, he gives a large 
number of appropriate examples from reputed poets and discusses with 
insight, the reasons for their appeal toa man of taste. He not only 
helps the reader to understaud and appreciate poetry better, but he 
also offers valuable guidance to the poet by laying down, for the 
first time, the basie principles of poetic creation. Dr. KRISHNAMOORTHY 
points out some correspondence of ideas between Rudrata's Küvyá- 
lamkaéra and Rudrabhatta's Srngava-T4laka and Dhvanyáloka dnd 
raises the question whether Anandavardhana had known the two works. 
His conclusion is that the matter requires further investigation. He 
further notes how Anandavardhana, himself a famous Prakrit poet, 
was very well aware of the different types of Prakrit Katha literature 
described in the Samardicea-kaha (SK. Samaraditya-Katha ) of 
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Haribhadra-Süri (130-880 A. D. ), the Lilavat of Kautühala ( cirea 750 
A.D.) and the Kuvalayamala of Uddyotana-Süri and that he has 
made use of several ideas whieh were in the air at his time. 


Dr. KRrsHNAMOORTHY then very briefly surveys The Dhvamá 
Theory After Anandavardhana and rightly remarks that later text- 
book writers of repute accept the Dhvani theory as the last word in 
Sanskrit poetics and that for all this success of the Dhvami theory 
Abhinavagupta shares the credit with Anandavardhana as it was 
Abhinavagupta who refuted eloquently all the rival stands and 
vindicated the cause of Dhvani. Next Dr. KRISHNAMOORTHY very 
briefly treats of Anandavardhana’s Semantics by which he means the 
three levels of communication in which poetry operates. The first two 

„levels of meaning viz., edeyürtha and bhāktaæ are the jumping off 
ground to convey an entirely new meaning which is different not only 
in degree but often in kind also. This third meaning, which is unique 
and exclusive to poetry, is alone characterised as the essence of poetry. 
Finally, Dr. KRISENAMOORTHY dwells at sufficient length on Rasa Im 
The Dhuani Theory: Beauty or Caéruté exists at many levels. The 
ancient concepts of Alankara, Guna, Rati or Vriti were in no way 
adequate to express the unique essence of literature viz., rasa. It is 
Anandavardhana’s theory of Dhvani alone which provides the best 
and most adequate explanation of this rasa in literature. This rasa 
is nothing but impersonal, disinterested and universal delight. It is 
to be distinguished from raw personal emotion familiar to all in 
life. Rasa in literature is alaukika, an end in itself, aesthetically 
satisfying. 


The present edition ranks high among the various editions now 
available. It richly deserves the handsome tributes paid in the Fore- 
word. The fact, however, remains that without Locana any critical 
edition of Dkvunydloka is bound’ to remain incomplete. The editor 
is well aware of this fact as is clear from his announcement in the 
Preface that he looks foreward to bringing out an edition of Locana 
also on similar lines as à companion volume, in the near future. Even 
regarding the present edition the editor frankly states: “My 
purpose in the present edition has been to constitute an accurate 
and dependable text with all the available printed and manuscript 
material for select passages which required utmost attention in so far 
as they could not yield proper meaning. Hence I have not mechanical- 
ly set out all the critical variants which did not materially alter the 
argument of the text.” This is all right as far as it goes. We cannot, 
however, ignore such variant readings which alter, if not the argu- 
ment of the text, the meaning of the passage in question, A truly 
critical edition demands fhat we must take note of and adopt these. 
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readings. It is true that general MSS, are full of inaccuracies 
regarding Prakrit passages. Anandavardhana has cited not less than 
forty Prakrit verses as illustrations. We must present passages, 
as far as possible, in their correct form by referring to their sources, 
wherever possible,, or by a comparative study of these illustrations, 
quoted in other works on poetics, prosody or grammar. Many of these 
illustrative verses are reproduced by the anonymous author of 
Kalpalatdviveka, and Hemacandra, the author of Kdvydnusdsana 
among other later writers on poetics. Again it appears from the 
Notes (p. 384, Note to p. 290.15) that the papers offering critical 
discussion of the text of the Prakrit illustrative verses from Dhvanyd- 
loka contributed by Dr. BHAYANI to Vidya, Journal of Gujarat Univer- 
sity was/were available to the author. Unfortunately these works . 
were not pressed into service. for presenting the Prakrit verses in their 
correct form. This failure on the part of the editor is responsible for 
errors in the translation as we shall presently see. In the Introduc- 
tion Dr. Krisnanamoortay ably deals with a number of problems 

, pertaining to Dhvanydloka. As he has dealt with some of these 
problems in detail in his other works such as Dhvanydloka and Its 
Critics, Essays in Sanskrit Criticism, Some thoughts on Indian 
Aesthetics and Literary Criticism and a couple of his stray papers 
and as he has strictly avoided using material published by him 
elsewhere in this work (as stated by him in his preface) one feels it 
would not be proper to say anything either in sopport or by way 
of criticism of his views on such problems as the theory of the 
identity of the Kürikaküára and the Vrttikéra. It would not be, 
however, out of place to say a few things regarding the text and . 
the importance of Dhvanydloka. 

The editor. has recorded readings as found in the Kalpalatà- 
viveka. He observes that it has some Kārikās not found in any other 
edition. These Karik@s are recorded iu the foot-notes on p.82 and 
p.98. Asin Kalpalataviveka we come across three Dhvani-karikas 
in Induraja’s Laghwu-Vrit on Udbhata’s Kavydlamkara-séra-sangraha 
( see p. 92 BANIIATTI'S ed. ), introduced with the remark tadāhuh, and 
two Dhvani-Karikds, introduced with the remark íadukíam, in the 
Dhanika's commentary Avaloka on the Dasa-rapaka (IV.56). Now, 
all these Karikds are not found in the available text of Dhvanydloka. 
So the question arises as to their authorship. Three logical possibili- 
ties suggest themselves: (1) All these seven Kartkads may have once 
belonged to the text of Dhvanikarikas. But as they were not com- 

-mented on by Anandavardhana in his Vríti they were not included 
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in the text of the Dhvanydloka. (ii) Since the author of Kalpalata- 
viveka introduces the Karikds with the remarks kifica and since 
Induraja and Dhanika introduce the Ka@rikds with the remarks 
tadahuh and tadwktam, respectively, probably these Karikds are 
drawn from some other work on Dhvani which has since been lost. 
(ii) Though the Käārikās are introduced with the words kifica, 
tadàhwh and tadwktam we need not doubt that the anonymous writer 
of Kalpalatdviveka, Induraja and  Dhanika are themselves the 
authors of these Ka@rikds and that they have based them on the 
material available in Dhvanyaáloka, The first alternative would be 
unacceptable to scholars who believe in the identity of the Karikakara 
and the Vrttikara. And since we do not have anywhere even a single 
MS of Dhvaniküriküs only, we may not be wrong in rejecting this 
alternative. The second alternative too is out of the question for no 
history of Sanskrit poetics mentions that a work on Dhvani by some 
author (prior to Pratihàrenduràja )' was ever written and lost. The 
third possibility alone remains. Since all the three writers quote 
from Dhvanyüloka it is very clear, that they have known this work, 
They themselves wrote the Ka@rikas and yet introduced them with the 
words kinca, tadaéhuh and taduktam respectively. We have a parallel 
in Bhoja who quotes his own verses with the words’ taduktam. It 
would have been far better if Dr. KRISHNAMOORTHY had discussed this 
problem and expressed his own view on this issue. 


In the Introduction ( pp. xiv-xvi ) Dr. KRISHNAMOORTHY gives us 
a comparative table of readings. With a view to giving a correct 
picture of the improved readings, reclaimed in the present edition 
he should have presented in the table corresponding readings from 
the MSS, the NSP, the BP, and the KLV. He has used only partially 
the KLV transcript completely ignoring the Prakrit verses. If he had 
made full use of the KLV transcript nobody could have said that the. 
Prakrit passages are carelessly presented. 


In the Introduction ( p. xxvi) we are told: “one cannot positively 
say that either Rudrata or Rudrabhatta (if they were different authors ) 
was posterior to Anandavardhana.’ In the Notes (pp. 352-353) how- 
ever the editor positively states: “ It, becomes an unmistakable proof 
for Rudrata’s priority to Anandavardhana, This isa point missed by 
Abhinavagupta and by modern scholars.” Although it is tempting to 
agree with Dr. KRISHNAMOORTHY, we will have to await more substan- 
tial evidence in favour of Rudrata's priority to Anandavardhana. 


Dr. KRISHNAMOORTHY quotes passages from Haribhadra’s Sama- 
rüiccakaha, Kautühala's Lilévat and Uddyotana Sūris Kuvalayamala 
which bear close resemblance to corresponding ideas alluded to in- 
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Dhvomyüloka and observes: “The above considerations strongly 
suggest that Anandavardhana, himself a famous Prakrit poet, was 
very well aware of the different types of Prakrit Katha literature.” 
This is well observed. Dr. KrisHnamoorvay, however, has not noticed 
a number of passages in Dhvanydloka which are inspired by striking 
ideas of Vakpatiraja’s Gaüda-vaho. For close resemblances between 
the passages in Dhvanyaloka and the gathas in the Gatidavaho readers 
are referred to the paper ' The Dhvanyaloka and the Gaiidavaho” by 
Masson and PATWARDHAN appearing in Prof. D. D. Kosambi Com- 
memoration Volume: Science and Human Progress (pp. 176-188 ) 
Now the following Prakrit verses I take up for discussion to 

point out lapses in the translation. In the exposition of the Karika 
(IL 21) Anandavardhana cites the Prakrit verse camaha, (? cama- 
dhia ) midnasakancana ete. The verse is preserved in its correct 
form in the Kavyanusdsana of Hemacandra ( p. 79, 11. 17-18, Mahavira 
Jain Vidyalaya edition ) : 

VASIAMIAS ANIA eA AS su | 

wrgragin agen faa DU 

[ manaa sistat-dezsr-Rr&füa ftare] ge | 
eraltsa—qi- seat arguit way ng d —gRr vert ] 
Hemaeandra adds the following comment: 


aa areal, taemaa VIET yagana amga- 
MAST engan aeg ASAA | 

The editor, however, misled by the wrong reading, translates : 
" The mighty elephants are just like his armbolt" ( p. 77 ). 

From the very gloss of Anandavardhana atra rupakacchaya- 
nugraht gleso vacyatayaivavabhasate it is clear that ccia (Sk. eva ) is 
the correct reading and not vvia (Sk. iva). The translation misses the 
whole point. The editor seems to have overlooked the gloss of Abhinava- 
gupta (bahuparighd eva yasya gajendra itt) whose explanations, 
he tells us in the Preface, he has endeavoured strictly to follow 
throughout the English translation. 


Anandavardhana quotes the Prakrit verse sajjat..; ete. on p. 280, 
The text should read : 


ag dfe dag agana 1 
e Tat art A gare dg Sos NA u 
[ faafa Qaia Wa wagen? aware rfen: | 
a TAR gaa cat aama: | —z esa ] 
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The editor translates :' 


“That part of her body 
which touched the end of your balance 
As you passed her along the street 
$ 
Here the editor has misunderstood the word tulagga and wrongly 
rendered it is as tuldgra ‘the end of your balance. In fact, twlagga 
is a Deśya word meaning ‘ unexpectedly, ‘suddenly’ as will be evident 


from the quotation: tuhnikko ‘mrdu-acale tulaggar kakataloye 
( Desi-Sabda- Sangraha, Varga 5, v. 414ab ). 


Abhinavagupta is aware of this meaning of the word : 


“rathyayam tuldgrena (2) kükatüluyena pratilagnah Sammu- 
khyena” The translation given in the present edition is amusing. 

The translation of the Sanskrit passages is generally close to the 
original and scrupulously exact. On a few occasions, however, some 
words or lines have either been left out in the translation or erro- 
neously translated. i 


i) P.981.2: The word navaladā (Sk. navalatā ) is left out in the 
translation. 


ii) P. 40 L5 : The word ajjundim (Sk. arjunāni) is left outin the 
translation. Locana brings out the suggested beauty : 


dhāärăälultärjunavrkşāņnyapi vanni na kevalai malaya- 
mārutāndolitasahakārāni haranti utsukayaniītyarthah \ 


iii) P. 60 ll. 4-5: vasabhàse cangatvamapyaviruddhare | 
this line is left out in translation. 
iv) P. 108 1.9: kana vi volei amianimmdao (Sk. kegsámapi gacchatya- 
mrtanirmanah |) 
This part of the gàthà is left out in the translation. 


v) P. 1841.2: The translation does not take note of the presence of na 
(particle of negation ) in the sentence: natakaddavapyasamasaiva 
na raudravirddivarnane. Consequently, the translation conveys 
a meaning which is quite opposite of what the author intends to 

. convey. 


vi) P. 184 1l. 4-5: The arya appears at first sight to have been left out 
in the translation, But as we read on, we fina the translation. 
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printed immediately after the translation of the Karika No. 10. 
Obviously this is a printing mistake, but as it is not noted in the 
Errata, it is pointed out here. 


vii) P.142fn.6: After the reading etatpratibhasate there is just a 
gap. The particular MS or any indicatiop of any of the printed 
. editions giving this reading is not given. 


viii) P. 218 1l. 4-5: A part of the sentence ( prasiddhasabdaprakàára- 
vilaksanatvas Sabdavydpadravisdyatvam ca tasyāsti ) is left out 
in the translation. 


ix ) P. 301.9: The word slatha (meaning ‘loose, ‘languid’ ) is 
wrongly rendered as ‘tense.’ 


x) P. 401.14: The word bhdva is translated once as ‘emotion’ and 
‘another time as ‘mood’ and that too in one and the same sentence. 
In the case of technical terms uniformity is highly desirable. 


xi) P.2741.7: The word g@nto (rasah ) is once rendered as peace and 
& P.278 another time as quietude. Uniformity in Terminology 
L 11 ` should have been maintained. 


xii) P. 4411. 8-6: The translation of this stanza from Amarusataka 
appears, if not erroneous, at least unconvincing. The Sanskrit 
exposition of this stanza as found in Hemacandra’s Kéavyanu- 
gasana (pp. 164-165) and in the Balabodhint commentary of 
Vamanacharya JHALAKIKAR ( p. 458 ) correctly interprets the stanza 
and this interpretation is at once beautiful and convincing. 


xiii) P. 44 1. 6: The word vah here, and in three or four other places, 
is rendered as ‘our’ instead of ‘your.’ 


xiv ) P. 6211, 17-18: ‘The two sentences are not correctly rendered. 
In fact, the translation, is misleading. The correct rendering 
would be “ Consideration that it is never an end in itself" means 
‘not intended as principal or chief.’ At some time or other 
although a figure be intended to serve as an accessory to the 
sentiment — it is seen to be intended as principal or chief.” 


xv) P. 821. 1-4: The translation of this stanza is partly inaccurate. 
The translation of nakhodbhdsinah does not bring out the sense 
noted by Abhinavagupta: nakhairudbhadsante ye vasyan, khe 

& gagane ma wdbhasante ( Locana p. 247 ). - 
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xvi) P.601.4: The textreads: tatra rasüdinámangatà and records 
the reading raæsānām in the f. n. The translation, however, 
follows the reading given in the f. n. 


xvii) P.124 1l. 11-12: On the reading wuftamadevatàávisayaprati- 
siddhasambhogasrigara the editor ipsios the following observa- 
tion in Notes ( p. 367): 


This happy reading against thé current reading wttamadevatà- 
vigayaprasiddhasambhoga$rngüra is found in the Moodbidre manus- 
cript used for the first time in this edition ( Neither the Balapriya nor 
Masson and PatwaRDHAN...have noticed the inadequacy of the current 
reading... ) This preference for the reading pratisiddha deserves 
consideration. Kalpalataviveka, ‘ which contains a bulk of the Locana 
and Dhvanyáloka almost like a transcript’ reads prasiddha and not 
pratigiddha ( p. 170 line3 ). Dhvanydloka (p. 140 lines 3-4 ) says: 


na ca rajadigu(prasiddha ) gramyasrigaropanibandhanan 
prasiddha natakddau, tathaiva devesu tatparihartavyam | 


Hemacandra too (p.176 lines 22-23 ) reproduces this passage with 
insignificant changes. By prasiddha the Dhvanyalokakara has in 
mind sambhogasrigadrasya suratalaksanah prakdrah. This suratātmai- ` 
vaikah sambhogah he frowns upon as graémya, vulgar. Its descrip- 
tion needs to be avoided in the case of high characters such as kings: 
and divine.characters. From this discussion it would seem that the 
current reading ‘prasiddha’ is the right and genuine one. 


xviii) P. 180 1. 10: The reading parydyabandha is rather doubtful. 
The reading paryadbandha found in Hemacandra’s Kdavydnu- 
édsuna (p. 466 lines 11-18 ), in Someévara’s Sanketu ( p. 212 ), 
and in Kalpalatàviveka (p.171 & 15) must have been the 
original reading and being faced with the unusual term paryà 
some scribe must have corrected it to paryaya. Paryā is 
possibly a Sanskritaisation of the Prakrit vajjà (vajjà adhikare 
— Desisabda-sangraha ). 

-xix) P. 1381. 15: ratirhi bhávatavargocitenaiva vyavaharena divyd- 
nāmapi varnantyeti sthitih | The expression iti sthitih is 
rendered as ‘The fact is.’ The word sthiti is here used in the 


sense of ‘a settled rule.’ Alter quoting the above sentence Hema- 
candra ( Kavydnusadsana p. 176, lines 15-16) adds: 


an UE: - FAG AAA dure afifedg | 
ea ua yi: geared mai aes di 
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Semestre IRRRINHIQI: Eg: 1 
ag fü aig aa aaa Ga a at atta: N 
l (— tem $6. 44-33) 
xx) P. 168, 1: padnduksémam ityadau | 
The foot-note reads: see p. 76 supra. 


The said verse is, however, not to be found on p. 76. The verse is 
cited in full by Abhinavagupta in his Locana ( p. 868 ). 


Dr. KRISHNAMOORTHY states in his preface that he has “added 
copious notes which discuss the most crucial points from the standpoint 
of University students." The text of ‘Dhvanydloka’ teeming with 
subtleties and intricacies presents difficulties of interpretation. For 
a better understanding of such passages it would have been helpful to 
post-graduate students of Sanskrit poetics if relevant passages from 
Dhvanydloka-locana were translated and included in the Notes. Some 
parallels to Anandavardhana’s ideas about rasa and dhvani from 
Western Critics have been indicated in the Notes. This approach of 
Dr. KRISHNAMOORTHY is really welcome and would help to stimulate 
students’ interest in comparative aesthetics. 


In his note to p.20 line 14 Dr. KRISHNAMOORTHY prefers the 
reading raksitam to laksitam.  Abhinavagupta's comment ( p.10.) 
supports the current reading. Hemacandra (p. 878) too, who adopts 
the passages from Dhvanyaloka (and Locana ), preserves the reading 
laksitaom. Vakroktijivita (p. 157, DE’s ed.) and Alamkarasarvasva 
( p. 109 ) also support this very reading. So in the face of this evidence 
it is difficult to accept the reading raksitam. 


In his note to p. 146 lines 4 and 5. the Editor reproduces two 
Prakrit verses from Abhinavagupta. The Prakrit text of both the 
verses is highly corrupt. The restored text and the Sanskrit Chaya of 
these verses will be found in my paper—“ Prakrit verses in Works 
on Sanskrit Poetics” ( Bombay University Journal Arts No. Vol. XL, 
No. 76, October 1971). The Editor was confronted with highly corrupt 
text, no doubt. 


The correct Sanskrit Chiya was, however, available in the Béla- 
priyG commentary on the Locana of Abhinavagupta ( p. 346 ). 


The translation of the second half of this verse is altogether 
erroneous. The correct translation is as follows: “ But even in dream 
-Į shall never forget (na prasmardmz ) your devotion to me.” * 


ln 
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In his note to p. 182 line 13 Dr. KRISHNAMOORTHY quoted the 
view of Masson and PATWARDHAN that most probably the Karikakars 
lived before the time of Udbhata and eriticises him. His criticism is 
just and the arguments advanced by him are logically sound. 


The Glossary of Technical terms and English equivelents is 
quite good and useful as far as it goes. A few of these terms should 
have been explained in detail in the notes. The English equivalents 
of these terms do not probably convey bheir correck import. The 
following terms deserve reference in this regard : halépake, kulaka, 
visesaka, khandakathd, parikathd, parydyabandha (? paryabandha ) 
and sakalakatha. Here I reproduce the definitions of these terms : 


i) geat graft sate Git: aae. | 
ROTH VG: emagi Hoe TIT d 
Apte’s Dictionary 


ii) wafetreaggara: pem RAA GIWIQUU, V. YGS 
iii) inang saraga Rug: a 
WME A A ERA WGA u 
— ata wb x. V. YER 


iv) gwemterazeiaaed: quii aranana 
amada AN gesag Ire: Tay | 
-rag wISdtguu, y. YG 


v) wh walügewtigfkst mutfcAmmerqaraadia- 
war JAAR WHat — Baad: BRGTQSUU, F. YAY 
gaan agat aa IANA sen: gee | 
sara geag: qRIRET SIG N 
~ Wis Sr. S. g. YRI 


vi)  SHEPBETRRETTAUISI aaa RERA | 
— SARA: KENTARA, Y. Viu 


In spite of the few deficiencies and inaccuracies pointed out 
above there is no doubt that the present edition is of great value to 
students aud teachers alike of this basic text of Sanskrit literary 
theory. Dr. KRISHNAMOORTHY very well deserves warmest congratula- 
tions of all scholars interested in Sanskrit poetics and aesthetics for 
bringing out this excellent edition of Dhvanydloka. We look forward 
to his edition of the famous Locana on similar lines, 


MISCELLANEA 


REFERENCES TO NAKSATRAS IN THE RGVEDA 
AND THE CONCLUSIONS THEREFROM 
ABOUT THE DATE OF THE RGVEDA 
z l By 
K. V. ABHYANKAR 

1. Dr. MACDONELL, in his Vedic Mythology, has remarked that in 
the Rgveda not more than two or three Naksatras (lunar mansions ) 
are found mentioned although the word nuksatra is found used several 
times in the sense of stars. The words agh@ and arjunt are used in 
the sense of lunar mansions, later on known as maghà and phalguni, 
in the Marriage Hymn (EV. X. 85) where! it is stated that in the 


aghà days? heifers and bullocks are slaughtered for guests, while 
marriages are celebrated in phalgwnà days. 3 


2 The word ps occurs in EV. V. 54.138: 
gue Wet fadt qa: aa wat a aaeaa: | 
1 
a at gez feda um Rat a seil Trea aga: efto, N 


A doubt is expressed by Dr. MAcDONELL and other scholars here 
whether the word Tisyd refers to the Naksatra (lunar mansion ) Tisya 
or not, Sayandcarya has taken the word in the sense of Aditya, the 
Sun, and translated the stanza as follows: “Oh very intelligent 
Maruts, we, warriors, would like to be masters of wealth, rich in food‘ 
bestowed upon us by you, wealth which will not leave our place like 
‘the Sun, who does not leave his station in the heavens. Oh Maruts, 
give us wealth, countable in thousands.” The word Lisya need not 
mean the Sun here. It could be taken in the sense of the Naksatra 
"Tisya, known later on as Pusya whose presiding deity is given as 





X Of gaat qag: sm aRar anama | 
ang wer TASH: Wet N 


RY, X. 85, 13 
.? 20 days before Winter Solstice when the constellation Agha ( Regulus ) is sean 
rising in the evening at Sunset, n 
- 8 30days after the Winter Solstice when the constellation Phalguni is gena 
rising in the east at Sunset, 
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Brhaspati. The third line could mean: ‘wealth, which will not slip 
away from us like the Naksatra Tisya which has not left its place 
although its lord Brhaspati moved back to Punarvasu the place of 
Aditi? The line could also mean: ‘wealth which will not leave us 
unlike Brhaspati who left his place in Tisya.’ This backward move- 
ment of Brhaspati from Pusya to Punarvasu is nothing else than a 
metaphorical description of the precession of the point.of vernal 
equinox from the naksatra Pusya to the naksatra Punarvasu which 
took place some centuries before the time of the Rgveda. This . 
precession of the vernal equinox is also referred to metaphorically as 
the transformation of God Brhaspati into a goddess in the stanzas: 


l 3 1 i 
sp quae utu det qure atl 


wr owe ware fe rem qfi d 
( RV. VIII. 33. 19) 
which means: 
* Look down, not up, hold close thy legs; 
Let not people see thy lashable hips ; 
Brahman, thou hast become & woman." 

It should be noted that the obscure words kaga and plaka are 
similar in sound to the principal stars of the constellation Punarvasu 
which are named Castor (RA.114°) and Pollux (RA. 116? ). The line 
sa matur yond parivito antah ( RV. X. 164. 82) refers to this very 
event (See paragraph 8 below ). 

8 Although the precession of the equinoctial points was not 
_known as such in theory in the days of the Rgveda, still its effects were 
‘noticed and are found recorded in the lines quoted above. Astronomer 
Muíüjàla has clearly referred to this phenomenon in the 10th century 
A.D. The line trimsat krivo (v. l krivà) yuge bhindm cakram 
prak parilambato in the Surya Siddhanta states that in a Yuga of 
4,382,000 years the naksatra circle swings like the pendulum of a clock 
from one side to another full thirty times. As one swing is equivalent 
to a semi-circle in the Heavenly vault, fifteen complete revolutions of 
360° each, are complete in 4,382,000 years; i.e. each revolution takes 
28,800 years as against 25,740 years according to the exact calculation 
of the present time. : 


4 The stanza: 
34 ard waddt gU Sata: EE ssa u ( Rgveda I. 25. 8) 


refers to the 12 months along with the interealary month. The 
Enowledge of the intercalary month presupposes the knowledge of the 
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difference between the lunar and the solar years made up of about 354 
and 866 days respectively. The knowledge of the solar year means, 
in the least, the knowledge of the dates of the two equinoxes and the 
two solstices as also those of the different seasons of the year, based 
upon the Sun’s position- among the naksatras which was determined 
with ease by the position of the full moon. 


5 As the association of the Sun with Rohiui and that with 
Mrga marked respectively the beginning of the Vasanta-Rtu and the 
Vasanta-Sampata* in the days of the Rgveda, the Rohini-Mrga-vibhaga 
can be taken as the first division and the 12 divisions can be given 
below with the degrees of the present right ascension. 


AART: ATA: 

1 wifevirgafran 68°-97° 1 xvi Aldeberon 68° 
( Sagara ) (aaran) 

2 gaa ^ orionis 83° 
l l (amada) 

2 Rergatghar | . 1 gaag (1) Castor 114° 
98°-130° gaåg (2) Pollux 116° 
(mmm) Q fea (ga) 9 Cuncri 130° 

9 wur 131-157 1 mmi Regulus 152° 
( sanma ) 

4 mgA 158-186" l gamed 5 Leonis 158° 
(saa ania) 9 saamegi B Leonis 177° 

i (Amaaan 173°) 
5 gafan 187°-216° 1 ‘ead Coris 187° 
(anPrtata) (aana) 
2 faat Spica 201° 
- 6 faarfant-217°-247° 1 (a) Libra Ranat ( 1) 222° 
(misaa) 2 (b) Libra Ranat (2 ) 228° 

7 Aggema 247-277 1 y Scorpi 247° 

(aviattdata) 2 aa (fqa) 4+ Scorpi 263° 
( aiara 263° ) 
8 aama 277°-307° 1 aqet Sagitares 284° 


( Anaa) 9 afaka Vega 279° 
' 3 sam Aquilie 289° 


= a 





* Ree paragraphs 9 and 10 below, 
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ETATS: "IWTdUC: 
9 sfr 2077-3377 1 ame Delphini 309° 
(rama) (Susana 3097) 
10 agamn 3677-7 1l gatsteqat Pegasi 347° 
(mema) 2 sao Pegasi 5° 
(swamme 353°) 
ll amagama 7°-37° 1. Piscium 18° 
(Sata) 2 B Arietis 28° 
12 ef era 37°-67° 1 afst Aloyone 56° 
(Serra) 


6 References to Naksatras Prosthapada, Mrga and Mala, the 
entry of the Sun into which marked the Winter Solstice, the Spring 
Equinox and the Autumnal Equinox respectively, are rather indirect. 
The stanza 'Süryayà vahatuh'* (X.85.18) in the marriage hymn 
mentions the Naksatras Agha i e. Magh& and Arjunii. e. Phalguni as 
signifying respectively the last month of the Daksindyana and the 
first month of the Uttarayana by their association with the full moon. 
As the association of the Full Moon with a Naksatra is concurrent 
with the entry of the Sun into the opposite Naksatra, the knowlodge of 
Maghà and Phalguni as marking the end of Daksindyana and the 
beginning of the Uttardyana, leads to the knowledge of the entry of the 
Sun into Sravistha and Prosthapadà, doing the same. The Naksatra 
Sravistha, ( RA. 809° and decl + 15°) was looked upon by its declination 
of 15° to the north, as a signal of the approaching Uttardyana when 
people resumed their normal activities which had to be suspended in the 
reign of the deity of terror ( Nirrti) for a month and a half. Sravistha 
was hence taken as the first of the twelve Naksatras (cf. Sravisthadini 
rks&ni rtavah sisirddayah—Mahabharata 14. 44. 2) after the period 
of the Rgveda when all the 27 Naksatras along with Abhijit, tho 
28ht, were known and mentioned in the Atharvaveda. 

7 A sort of indirect evidence is provided by the four stanzas with 
Nirrti as the Deity for saying that the Vedie seers knew the Naksatra 
Mila. They are the first four stanzas of Sükta 59 in the tenth 
Mandala, They have pardtaram su nirrtirjihitam® as their refrain. 
Nirrti is described as the deity of evil rather suitably as distress 
and diseases consequent upon the stopping of the rains, caught hold of 
Northern India in those days when the Sun crossed the Naksatra Mila 








5 See note 1 above. ' 
| 8$ Wat g DEADIN À means ‘let the deity of terror, Nirrti, flee far and 


far away’, 
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of which. Nirrti was the presiding deity. The fourth verse moswnah 
soma mrtyave parüdüh' requests Soma, the presiding deity of Mrga 
marking the beginning of Spring in those days, to see that the seers 
praising him are not handed over to Death, not only that, but they are 
enabled to see the rising Sun of the Spring and live a healthy life 
in ‚their old age.® 


8 The enigmatic stanza : 
a$ asn a al aa ag ud — 


a agia RA madga Reife ae n l 


( RV I. 164, 82) 


Supplies a sort of evidence for the knowledge of the Naksatras Mrga 
and Müla. The stanza means 'One who created this ( world) viz. 
the Sun, does not know it now any longer; one viz. Brhaspati, who 
saw, it, is now away from it; the seer of this world i.e. Brhaspati 
is fast asleep in the womb of his mother ; while the creator of the world 
. ie. the Sun with all his progeny has entered the constellation ‘ Nirrti’ 
the region of distress and disease. The second and third feet of this 
stanza have a sly reference to the precession of the vernal equinoctial 
point from Pusya to Punarvasu for which see above. 


9 The stanza: 
a game agarseni zafi «ed THE | 


gaat anrea geerf flaraeg gat: u 
( TS 2. 8. 14. 6e ) 


refers, of course indirectly, to the Naksatra Prosthapada. It is stated 
above that the word Arjuni in the statement arjunyoh paryuhyate 
(RV V. 85.18) stands for the Naksatra Phalguni, the presence of the 
Full Moon in which marks the month Phalguna, in which the Uttara- 
yana commenced on the day on which the Sun entered the centre of this 
constellation Prosthapada (Pegesus 377°-7°). The presiding deity of 
this Prosthapada, later on known as Uttarabhadrapada, is Ahirbudhnya 
( budhniyo’ hth in RV.) signifying the Sun's journey on the north of the 
Celestial Equator like a serpent. This zig-zag path of the Ecliplie 
from Uttaraprosthapada ( RA. 2°) to Uttaraphalguni ( RA. 187°) is 
described in the verse ‘sa budhnat’ given above as the journey of 
the Lord of the Heavenly Vault ( Brhaspati ) from the bottom 





(o gl g vr: aa TAA att: q[: means ‘ Oh Soma! SAN do not hand me over to 


Death,’ 
8 See paragraphs 2, 3 and 4, 
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(budhna RA. 2) to the top (agra RA. 187°), The stanza ya: Vi 
jagama refers to the further journey from Hasta (RA. 187°) to Mila 
( nirrtimavivesa ) which was not so very troublesome in those days; 
but the journey further from Mila ( RA. 267° ) to Sravistha (RA. 309°), 
when people were then caught into the grip of distress, was extremely 
bad. The entry of the Sun into the constellation Sravistha ( RA. 309°) 
marking the close of the reign of Nirrti, the deity of Trror, enabled 
people in those days to undertake journeys for preparations for 
marriages which actually took place after the entry of the Sun into 
Prosthapad& marking the beginuing of the Uttarayana. The entry into 
Mila (4 Scorpii RA. 268°, Decli.-37?) marked the time of the Autumnal 
Equinox, and the entry into the centre of the Prosthapada quadrilateral 
(Pegasus, RA.' 358, Decli. 21°) marked the Winter Solstice or 
Uttarayana, 


10 There are mentioned in the well known stanza: 
aa ia aA aima: wa lasag qarata | 
srafiezrmett «fut gaai: aign aali gud: n 

B (R V X.161.4) 


only three seasons Sarad (the Rainy Season), Hemanta (the Winter) 
and Vasanta ( the Summer), commencing with the entry of the Sun 
respectively into Hasta (8 Coris, RA. 187°, Decli 16"), Sravistha 
(« Delphini, RA. 309°, Decli 15°) and Rohini (Aldebaran RA. 68°, 
Decli. 16°). The mention of the constellation Hasta is made by its 
presiding deity Savita, the Sun, while the other two presiding deities 
Indr&gni and Brhaspati show the lunar months Vaiéükha for Vasanta 
and Pausa for Hemanta by means of the Naksatras Visakha and 
Pusya over which they preside. 


11 Inthe light of the statements made above, it seems that 
the seasons, the equinoxes and the solstices have all retarded 86 days 
backwards since the time of the Rgveda upto the present time as a result 
of the precession of the equinoxes at the rate of one degree in about 
70 years. The Rainy Season which commenced on or about the 27th 
September ( the date of the entry of the Sun into Hasta) now commences 
at the end of June in North India. Similarly, the Winter Solstice and 
the Vernal Equinox, which now take place on or about 23rd of December 
and 28rd of March, took place in the days of Rgveda on or about: the 
15th of March and June respectively. This difference of more than 
86 days clearly indicates that the time of the Rgveda. was about 6000 

~ years before the present time (86 x 70 ), 


1 
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12 A look at the present figures of declination of the important 
Naksatras will show that Krttika, Rohini and Punarvasu have + 24, 
+ 16 and + 30 as their declinations. In contrast to these, the opposite 
Naksatras Visakha, Jyesthamila and Asadha have respctively -16, 
-37 and-30? as their declinations, Authoritative Astronomers, who 
fixed the fitting stars for the Naksatras on the path of the Ecliptic 
circle, must have chosen such stars as were as close as possible to the 
Equatorial circle in their days. Although the angle of 28.5° between the 
two circles remains unchanged, still as an effect of the precession of the 
Equinoctial points, the declinations change. For example, stars near 
the equinoxes get their declinations gradually increased plus or minus 
to the extent of 23 to 20 degrees during a period of more than 6000 years 
taken by their recession when they have become in fact, the solstices. 
Viewed in this light it seems quite probable that the prominent stars 
Punarvasü ( Castor and Pollux RA. 113° ) were known before the time 
of the Rgveda when they were near the Vernal Equinoctial point and 
their declination was below 10°. The minus declinations of Asüdhà (—30) 
and Mula ( — 87 ) were also below minus ten in those days as they were 
near the Autumnal Equinox. It is also possible to say that the stars 
Citra (Spica), Abhijit (Vega) and Raivati ( Piscium ) were also 
known at the time as marking the Summer Solstice, Autumnal Equinox 
and the Winter Solstice respectively. If, as stated above, the Naksatra 
"Tisya-Punarvasü and a few more, were known to the forefathers of 
Vedic seers, it becomes natural for them not only to refer to the 
precession of the Vernal Equinxo from Tisya to Punarvasu, but to 
make a further reference to the precession from Punarvasu to Mrga 
which took place in their days and which they seem to have referred 
to in the Nirrti verses ( RV. X. 59. 1-4 ).? 





» 5 mia: sat «dh: errata guar vder id 
ad salt wu did Rae g fifa idang u 
ama g a faa atta g dew mif d 
er st ES sitat i que g AARNA u 
apt Er delia ài gi jur TA | 
at st fem sitar Aaa sue g ARRA N 
Hr g wt aa gem qd a: ER Ed 
JAR stir aa BY Rt g Rifle u 


(BY, X 591-4) 


NAPHTHA IN MAHARASHTRA 
Bv 
D. V. CHAUBAN 


Bilhana, one of the greatest poets of the post-Kalidasian ancient 
India, is the first to be credited with the mention of naphtha in the 
Indo-Aryan Languages. In his Mahakavya Vükramüankadevacavitam 
he describes naphtha in the form of T'ürasika- taila in the following 


couplet ( BUHLRE, ps 20): 


! icit tuhinadravandm 
svrikhandavapipayasdmasadhyam | po 
asütrayaipairisw pürasa- 
tailagnimetasya param manobhüh W - 


It is thus seen that in about 1085 A. D. ( BUHLER, p. 23 ) the 
Pérastka-taila, which is naphtha, was well-known in Maharashtra. 


Parasika is the Iran Country, well-known in the Classical Sanskrit 
‘Literature. Bilhana used the territorial name for the commodity. But 
the literators of the Marathi Language coined a new term agiyala, ` 
ágiyàla, āgīyela, a tadbhava form of agni-taila, by the end of the ` 
thirteenth century of the Christian era. Jñāneśvara in 1290 A. D. uses 
the term twice in his Jñanesvart 11. 337 and 14.161 ( see DANDEKAR ), 
Bhaskara Bhatta Borikar, in 1313 using it twice ( KOLTE, ovis 755 
and 979 ) Narendra's Rukmini-Svayamvara carries this term thrice 
in the year 1292 ( DOLKE, ovis 578, 1999 and 2219 ). The real nature of 
the commodity did not dawn upon the students of Marathi Literature 
until at last Dr. Balkrishna DABHADE revealed it recently ( DABHADE, 
page 22). It may also be noted that J'ánaprabodha of Viávanatha 
Basa, in 1413 A. D. uses the term twice. . " . a 


To make the real nature of the dgiyela quite clear, the use of the 
éerm in the Siswpdlavadha ( KOLTE ) may be seen— 
aq van Turm E wafer qtuqunnü qo 5 
l araa ada awa ged wu 
seda agas wa a wet aè ~ 
aih wrft- sas gta Fat vyg- - ; 
It is now a matter of general knowledge that the naphtha, crude 
<il, made its first appearance in the the vicinity of Baku on the west 
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Coast of the Caspean Sea in the northern Ivan. Naphtha was known in 
the first century of the Christian era. It was mentioned by Dioscoredes, 
the Greek savant. Itis named naphtha or bitumen by Pliny. 


Iti is but natural that the commodity was well known in traits 
The commodity is named naft meaning ‘naphtha, bitumen, a 
combustible matter.’ Steingass records naft-anddz, naft-andazi, ‘a 
collector of naphtha.’ .The term is used in the Arabicised form also. 
The same source records naft ‘naphtha, bitumen, liquid naphtha, 
gunpowder, naft-andaz, nafi-andazi, nafti ‘anointed with bitumen.’ 
The term naphtha is recorded by M. Husain Tabrizi in 1652 A. D. in his 
Burhdn-i Qatia. The etymology of the term naft has been discussed 
by M. MorN. Having disagreed with the proposed etymology of the 
term naft from the Sanskrit root nabh, Pahlavi naft by HUBSCHMANN 
and others, Morn has suggested that its origin can be traced to the 
triliteral Arabic root nft ‘angry, boil with rage. In view of the fact 
that the Caspean Sea and its west coast was the home of the ancient 
Indo-Aryans in the second millennium B.O., the rise of the Hittite 
empire in the area nearby, the appearance of the Median tribes in the 
area by the middle of the first millennium B. C., and the etymon in the 
place-name Baku itself being IA term bhaga, Indo-Europeanists like 
‘J. Pokorny have proposed that the term naft is cognately related . 
to the hitt. ne-pi-is (nebis), ancient Indian  mabhamu, Avesta, 
aiwinaptim asti, new Persian neft (see Pokorny, p. 315). It is 
related to the Sanskrit root nabh- ‘to burst, be torn dr rent asunder, 
hurt, injure.’ 

M. Morn has discussed the term naft to good length.: He has 
quoted Firdausi to have used the term for the first time in the Persian 
literature, The Sháhnámüà, completed in 1010 A. D., had the couplet — 


Ba-asp W ba-naft atish andar zadand 
Hama Hindiyan dast bar sar Zadand 


“ On horse back they poured fire of naphtha in the ranks; thus 
all the Indians placed their hands on their foreheads in great dis- 
tress.” This makes it clear that naft was being utilised by 1000 A. D. 
as a weapon in the war-fare. The term has been used by Maulana Rimi 
Balkhi (d. 1278 A. D. ) and Shaikh Sadi (d. 1291 A. D. ). 


It is a well-known historical fact that the Arabs and Iranians had 
trade relations with the western India. This contact was so well- 
founded that by 1053 A. D. one Arab overseas trader named Chadam, 
‘through his sagacity, benevolence and courage could manage to rise to 
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the status of a prime minister of Jayakegin II of the Kadamba dynasty. 
These traders supplied | different commodities to Indian people, 
especially Arab and Iranian horses and pearls. They were trade 
magnets to be able to erect mosques ( mijigiti of the Sanskrit inserip- 
tions and méizgit of the Persian sources, the- etymon being ` Arabic 
masjid ). Inthe early Sanskrit inscriptions, these traders are called 
naupati, rather ʻa translational term for na-khuda@ and navakhida 
( Arabie plural of the preceding ). Thése Persian terms corrupted into 
‘Marathi navdit, nāetā and nakhavd in course of centuries. These 
were Iranian and Arab traders (ise J. 0. I: p. 859 ' and HAN, 
pp. 288., pp. 3471. ). 


The: Arab- leant teaders operated on the whole of the western 
coast of Bharat, from Saurashtra, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Goa to 
Karnatak, Keral, Tamilnadu and Andhra Pradesh. The deltas -of ‘the 
Krsna and Godavari rivers -were oft-visited and were known by the 
Arabie term màbar. S. M. NAINAR has enumerated the commodities 
in which these traders carried on their business (See NAINAR). These 
commodities consisted Kafur (Skt. karpüra, NAINAR p. 195 ), 
Qaranfal ‘Cloves’ (Tamil-Kirambu, p. 196), darhint (Skt. dàra- 
ciniya, p. 196), marjayal (Skt. nàvikela, p. 197), Ambaj (Skt 
mra, Hindi amba, p. 197), iütiyà ‘copper’ (Skt. tuttha, Tamil- 
tuttam, p. 199), halilaj (Skt. harttaka, Hindi kalīja, p. 200), saj 
(Skt. saga, p. 206), sandal (Skt. candana p.205), khanna (Skt 
gamdaka, Hindi ganna, p. 193) and others. . 


The Arab and Iranian traders purchased cloth from India. which 
commodity. they termed füfat from the Indian term pota ‘cloth’ 
( NAINAR, p. 152 ).. 


: This Persian Gulf trade'was regular and in a very prosperous 
condition. This can be inferred from the fact that these traders had 
accepted many Indian terms in their navigational occupation. They 
ealled their ship- -master as mauti which is a corrupt form of Skt. 
‘nau-pati (See NADVI, p. 7). The Arab ship which carried Ibn Batuta 
‘to China was Jagar by name obviously a corrupted form of Skt, 
Jagrti. Another ship was named Manoraj having for its etymon the 
Sanskrit manoratha (see NADVI, p. 140.). Other navigational terms 
adopted from India are dūnīj a small ship, boat (Skt. dronika ), hurt 
( Skt. pots, potika ), and bandni (Ski. vomik ). 

What did these Gulf traders bring to Indian Coasts in exchange ? 
At least the Marathi language flourishing by the end of thirteenth 
century of the Christian era preserves for us, at least three main 
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commodities. The Arab horses came here in good numbers and were 
called here teji. This term for Arab horses is a regular feature in the 
earliest Marathi literature (see DOoLKE, ovis 212,696). These horses 
served our war fronts. Peroja (see DOL&E, ovis 984, 1092 ) had become 
a regular Marathi word though of Iranian extraction, Persian Firoza 
a turgnoise, a diadem. It is well-known in Iran that Khusrau Anu- 
shirwün I had his crown and throne made of this precious stone. This 
commodity served the aesthetic needs of the Indian, Marathi people. 
And lastly we had the dgiyal, dgtyel referred to above. The use of 
the erude oil by the civil population for ‘their home purposes is not 
traceable. But its use for war purposes seems certain and patent. 
It has already been mentioned that at the time when the Afghan Turks, 
steeped in Iranian Cultural traditions and well-verséd in the ways of 
Iranian: warfare were to make a pounce on the Indian populace in the 
north-west, they had mastered the technique of using naphtha on the 
battlefield. Frequent and unbroken series of references to Naphtha in 
Maharashtra and in Marathi Literature enables us j to form some idea ag 
to its use. 


In the consideration of the present issue, that is, the use of the 
Naphtha in Maharashtra, it is worthwhile to mention the name tadlapa 
associated with the names of three successive rulers of the Calukya 
dynasty of Kalyani (at present in the Karnatak State) on the out- 
skirts of Maharashtra. Nothing worth mention is known about 
Tailapa I of the dynasty. About the king Tailapa II, it can be said that 
he defeated Karkkaraja, the Rastrakita King, the last of the Rastra- 
kütas ‘who were the usurpers of the sovereiguty of the Calukyas of 
V&tüpi. Tailapa II established: himself in 978 A. D. He was called 
Maharajadhirayja, Paramegvara, Paramabhattaraka, Ahavamalia and 
by other epithets. But none of these seems to be his name proper, 
Tailapa itself may be his real name. The most important event related 
to this Tailapa is the defeat and end of Muñja, the King of Malva, at 
his hands sometime between 993 and 997 A. D. Itis known that he 
continued to be supreme in the Deccan upto 997 when he expired. 


It is beyond any doubt that this Tailapa II re-established the 
authority of the Calukya dynasty in the Deccan. His successor 
Somegvara is known to have ruled from Kalyani. Tailapa III lived 
between 1150 and 1162 A.D. and was the last but one ruler of the 
Calukyas of Kalyani. 


No genealogy of the dynasties in India has this name Tailapa. 
It is found only among the Calukyas of Kalyani. A suggestion maybe 
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ventured here that this name may be due to the fact that this state of 
the Calukyas had good potential in the naphtha to be used on the 
battle-field against the enemies, and hence the ruler was called Tailapa 
the master or lord of Naplitha oil. 
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UNKNOWN WORKS OF MADHAVAMANTRIN* 
By 


T. SHIVAMURTHY 


In an earlier article appearing in this journal, the authorship 
of the commentary Téaiparya-dipika on Süuta-Samhità, a philosophical 
text popular in the South forming part of the Skamda-Pwrüma, has 
been diseussed.! R. NARASIMHACHAR, a pioneer of the archaeological 
studies in India, has been credited with the findings that Madhava- 
mantrin, who lived in the fourteenth century A. D., is the author of 
the commentary and not his contemporary, Vidyaranya, as has been 
generally mistaken. A large number of inscriptions related to Madhava- 
mantrin, who was a minister under Vijayanagara kingdom, are 
collected to justify his claim. A reference is also made to his construc- 
tion of a dam across the Cauvery river near Talkad in Karnataka,? 
The palm-leaf manuscript which contains this information was first 
brought to light by NARASIMHACHAR himself and the discrepancy in 
the date of the construction of the dam, specified in the manuscript as 
Saka 816 corresponding to 894 A. D., was explained by him as a 
‘pious mistake’ for Saka 1296 corresponding to 1874 A. D.3 While 
it is difficult to understand how the date 894 A. D., which is nearly 
five centuries prior to the time of Madhavamantrin, could be corrected 
and calculated exactly as 1874 A. D., there can be little doubt that it 
refers to him only. Though we are unable to give the exact date of the 
construction of the dam, it is definitely not 1874 A. D. as made out by 
NARASIMHACHAR. There is an evidence to show that the dam was 
completed even before 1347 A. D., i.e. about three decades earlier to 
the above date. It is a copperplate grant of Saka 1268.( = 1847 A. D.) 
recorded in the Mysore Archaeological Reports long after NARASIMHA- 
cHAR wrote his article in the Indian Antiquary. It contains an 








* I am extremely grateful to Dr. Padma Misra, Professor of Sanskrit, Banaras 
Hindu University, for her kind guidance. 


1 T., SHIVAMURTRY, “ Authorship of the commentary Tübparya-dipikà on Süta- 
Samhita - A Reappraisal,” ABORT, vol. LV, 1974, pp. 177-88. ` 

2 Ibid., pp. 182-83. 

3 R. NARASINHACHAR, “ Midhavacirya and his younger brother," IA, vol. XLV, 
1916, p. 17. 
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excellent poem in Sragdhar& metre in which the dam, constructed by 
Madhavamantrin, is described as a banner of his glory fluttering in the 
swelling waters of Cauvery :— 


küveri-vàri-püve vilasat racitah kirti-ketuh sa setur 
dharma-stambho matange’cala-sikhara-tate sambhu- 
adhamati-sima 
kipto hemadri-daénair vasutisu vidusim hema-gatlo visalo 
yenettham yadvad wrv& sukrtam wpacitam srimata 
madhavena.* 


The verse also refers to a large Siva temple built by Madhavamantrin 
on the top of the Matangsa hill’ and calls it a pillar of his righteousness 
standing atop the hill. Also praised are his generous donations of 
mountains of gold, the grand peaks of which could be sighted in the 
abodes of scholars !? Madhavamantrin is thus portrayed in this verse 
not only as & great philonthropist and a stauneh devotee of Siva, but 
also as a kind and courteous man who had special regard for the 
learned. ' 


It is probable that Madhavamantrin, besides the commentary 
Tatparya-dipika, wrote some other works also. V. RAGHAVAN thinks 
that the author might have earned the title wpanisan- marga-pravar- 
taka not by just commenting ou the Süta-Samhità which contains a 
résumé of some important Upanisads, but by commenting independent- 
ly on all the principal Upanigads. This is supported by a copper- 
plate grant ( A. D.-1391 ) edited by G. V. ACHARYA in which Madhava- 
mantrin is described as a commentator- of all the Upanisads, illuminator 





4 MAR, 1929, para 90, p. 163, 


According to the Mysore Archaeological Reports, the Siva tem ple constructed 
on this hill is the same as the Para$uráma temple near Hampe. See eas. 
1929, p. 172. 


9 The Mysore Archaeological Reports has failed to catch the metaphors 
*hemàadri? and “hema-gaila” used in this part of the verse and wrongly 
translates it as follows: “ ... the great, golden mountain is set up in the houses 
of the learned men by the gifts made by him in accordance with the treatise of 
Hemadri.” ( MA R, 1929, p. 169 ). The word ^ Hemadri” in *' hemadri-danaih ” 
does not refer to any treatise of that name, but to the amount of gold (hema) 
given away as gift. While the amount of gold distributed by the donor is 
compared to a huge range of mountains (say Himalayas ), the gifts piled up in 
the homes of the donees are compared to the sky-scraping peaks shining 
therein ( Kaficanjunga, etc. ). 

T V.Raauavan, “ The Kucara Grima Dana Patra of Madhava Aearya (Mantrin ),” 
JOR, vol, XII, pt. 4, Madras, 1938, p. 297, 
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of the Saivdégamas, author of the Kéavyas, a great benefactor and 
promoter of moral virtues :— 


sa ca nirjitakhila-bhipdlas sarvopanisadam vyakarta, 
saivagamanam prakasayita, kavyandm karið, maha-déndnam 
vidhata, niti-sdstrasyopadista, sakala-gwnatankrto 
müdhavaràjah........ 2 


His contribution to the field of Saévagamas is also recorded in the 
copperplate grant (dated 1347 A.D.) cited earlier. At the command of 
Siva, he is stated to have compiled, after a perusal ( eamálocya ) of the 
Vedas and the Puranas, a work called Saivagams-sara-sangraha 
giving in a nutshell the main teachings of all the Saivagamas :— 


trayim samülooya purdna-samhita 
hitéya lokasya hi yena mantrind 
. prasadita-tryambaka-sasandi kriah 
samasta-saivagama-séra-sangrahah.® 


V. RAGHAVAN has rightly rejected’? the suggestion made in the Mysore 
Archaeological Reports that the work referred to in this grant is none 
other than the commentary Tdatparya-dipikaé on Sita-Sambhita.™ 
Although we find some quotations from the Agamas, the commentary 
can hardly be called for that reason a compendium of the Saivagamas. 
Another suggestion made by RAGHAVAN himself that the first quarter 
of the above verse needs some correction, trayim samdlocya purdna- . 
samhitd, etc., as trayt samdloci purdna-samhita, etc.,? does not 
also seem to be justified. He wants to have the noun traytim which 
is in accusative as trayt in nominative and samdlocya, the past 
participle, as samdloci in the passive aorist (karmani lun) But 
there is nothing wrong with the incomplete predicate trayim samà- 
locya purdna-samhita according to the rules of grammar and 
prosody - the verse is composed in the Vamsastha metre. The word 
puradna-sanhita which looks like nominative singular, is in fact the 
accusative plural of feminine, its final visarga being dropped on 
account of the following aspirate in hitaya according to the sandhi 
rules. Therefore, such a major emendation as trayt samdloci, not 
prompted by any grammatical or prosodieal errors, would be a distor- 
tion of the original passage. There is no obscurity of the meaning” 





8  Chaundala Grant of Harihara,’ ed, G. V. AogARYA, EJ, vol. X XI, 1931-32, p. 20, 
9 MAR, 1929, p. 163. 

10 V, RAGHAVAN, op, cèt. 

1 MAR, 1929, p. 172. 

12 V, RAGHAVAN, op, ctt., p. 297. Š 
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also which would have required such a change. The verse as it is, 
is complete and clear enough in its meaning that the minister, 
Madhavamantrin, inspired by Lord Tryambaka ( Siva ), composed the 
' Saivagama- sara-sangraka for the benefit of the world, after ponder- 
ing over the three Vedas and the Purdna- Sarhitas. 


But the passage as emended by RAGHAVAN refers in his opinion 
to three works of Màdhavamantrin, viz. the two commentaries on the 
Upanisads and the Sita-Samhitad, and a compendium of the Saivd- 
gamas.* He has obviously tried to extract from this copperplate 
record (1347 A. D.) the meaning as expressed in the other record 
(1391 A. D.) edited by G. V. AcHanvA.4 Trayi-samaloci, according 
to him, paraphrases upanisadam vyakartaé, purdna-samhita stands 
for Süta-samhitü-vydkhyà (not mentioned in that record) and 
Saivágama-sàra-sangraha refersto Saivagamanarh praká$ayitá, But 
drawing such a parallel appears to be far-fetched at least in the case 
of first two., To take the first parallels for instance, the generally 
accepted connotation of the term trayt is Vedas and not Upanisads.® 
If it be taken as suggestive of the meaning Upanisads in the light of 
the other record (upanisadam vydkartad ), the original passage itself 
could be interpreted that way without making any emendation. 
On the other hand if the correction desired by RAGHAVAN is accepted, 
it would result in the breaking up of the verse into two main 
sentences — one with the verb samdloci and the subject yena mantrinà 
and the other with the verb kríah leaving in ambiguity its subject. 
It would be difficult to construe by implication the same subjectin the 
second sentence also, because the word yena is a relative pronoun 
already referring to the subject in a previous passage of the same grant, 
maniri mahan ajani müadhava-nàmadehyah.' The sentence would, 
therefore, remain without any subject specified or implied thus making 
it hard to construe the meaning. 

The original reading trayis samdlocya can hardly be disputed, 


for a similar verse is found in another copperplate grant of the same 
date (1347 A. D.) at Katavalli which has the following text:— 


trayim samülokya purdna-samhita 
hitaya lokasya priyaya mantrinah 
pumsan dadaw tryambaka-sdsanokta- 
sumasta-saivagama-saéra-sangrahuh. 


SS SSS 
18 Ibid. 


Ww « Chaundala Grant of Harihara,” HI, vol. XXI, 1031-32, p. 20; See above p.. 156, 
15 Srutih stv? veda amnayas irayt dharmas tu tad-vidhih : 
striyam rk süma-yajusi iti vedas trayas trayi.” — Amarakose I, 6,3, 
16 MAR, 1929, p.163; For extracts from the grants see p. 157 f, n. 18, 
. V EC, vol VIII, p. 2, Sorab 376, 1904, p. 137; cf, MAR, 1929, p. 163, 
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In addition to this, there are many other verses common to both the 
charters with slight variations. The verbal base somloc is substi- 
tuted by samdlok in the verse at hand, but the fact remains that it is 
also used as a past participle indeclinable more or less in the same 
sense. Any emendation as trayt samáloci would, therefore, amount to 
polishing the original passage needlessly. 


The two charters, which are identical in many respects, refer 
in the beginning to the expedition of the king Marapa, under whom 
Madhavamantrin served as a minister.” The Satvdgame-sara-sarigraha, 
mentioned in the present record ( £O VIII, Sorab 375 }, is mistaken to 
be a joint production of this king and the minister by C. HAYAVADANA 
Rao. The other record (¥A#, 1929, p. 163) not noticed by him, 
clearly states that the compendium was compiled (krtah) by the 
minister himself. The verb dadaw in place of kriak and the phrase 
priydya mantrinah for hi yena manirind seem to have caused the 
misapprehension. There is obviously a grammatical error in this 
verge, The verb dadau (‘gave away’) in the reduplicated perfect 





18 For the sake of comparison, the extracts from these two copperplate grants 
are given below :— 


MAR, 1029, p. (63. EQ, vol, VIII, pt. 2, Sorah 375. 

“evam wisciiya tatroiva “ kallaeanün márapa-bhiüms-patah | sassprüpya 

digo jitvátha sa kramat | rajyam disi pascimaydm |... eva nilcitya 

candraguiti-puramk prapya tatraiza astüvcimóati sankhyakdah | 

sukham Geta mahd-yasah li candraguiti-puram prdpya sukham date 

dharmena tasya paripülayituh  mahd-yosah || dharmena tasya paripálayatab 

prajandm | prajyadhivajya- prajandm | raj&o dhirajga-guhonámtudhi— 

gahanümbudhi-karsa-dhórah | — Lkarna-dhürah | prajfá-balena purum 

prajfi&-balena gurum apyati- apyalt-sundadhanah | mantri mahón ajant 

sandadháno | maniri mádhava-námadheyah | kriyáfakti-gurus 

mahàán ajani mádhava- sükgüt tejasü Sri triyambakak | 

namadheyah i kriyégakti-guruk —paratjayasya sazprüpto thargavasyeva 

sü&rdt tejas trasyambakar Saikerak wirayit samdlokya purüza- 

puram | ss yosyacaryatam ead hit | hildyn lokasya preydya 

prápto bhargavasyeva SasEarah | mantrinah | pumsam dadau tryambake- 

trayim samalocya purána- Sdeanokta— | samasta-sairdgama- 

sare bite | hitaya lokasya hi süra-sazgrahah u” 


yena manirinà | prasddiia— 
tryanbaka-sésanat krigh i 
samasta-Saicügamao-sára-saagrahab n” 

39 Ibig, y 

7") O, HAYAVADANA Hao, Mysore Gazetteer, vol, IL, pt. 3, 193), pp. 1444, 1446, 

23 Although the third pada contains a letter less, there is no prosedical error as 
ibis composed in Zndrastjra metro, While the other veras identical to thia, is 

. purely in FPuskádstha metre, this iss combination of Varitastha and Upendras 

safra metres ca.led Uzgzajüi:, 
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(lit) is not in agreement with the word ... sañgrahah in nominative. 
B. L. Ricz who has edited the grant seems to have also noticed this 
discrepancy. Though he does not offer any correction, he has made it 
a point to note that the transcription is true to the original.” Sinee the 
word ... savigrahah is in nominative in both the grauts, the verb dadau 
could be taken as a scribal mistake- in the original itself -for dade 
('was given away’) in the reduplicated perfect of the Passive 
(karmani lit). With this minor correction, the verse would mean 
that the Saivdgama-séra-sangraha, containing the commandments of 
Lord Siva ( tryambaka-sasanokta ) was given away to the people 
( punrsdnr dade ) for the benefit of the world (hitaya lokasya ) and also 
for the pleasure of the minister ( priyaya mantrinah ). The king does 
not come in the picture at all in the context. 


Unfortunately, not a single manuscript of this work of Madhava- 
mantrin is known from the catalogues accessible to us. Nor any of 
his commentaries on the Upanisads or his Küvyas are available at 
present. The only available commentary Tàtporya-dipikü, which is 
rich in quotations from many philosophical texts, also bears testi- 
mony that he was conversant with the works of poetry. Comment- 
ing on the Süta-Samhita in the Yajfavaibhava-khanda, he quotes a 
verse in which a poet exclaims that a person who thinks of the water 
drops on a lotus leaf to be pearls is no doubt a fool, but a greater fool 
is he who even after being told, makes an unsuccessful attempt to 
collect them and spends sleepless nights thereafter in the grief that he 
lost his precious pearls!?? This verse from the Bhatlata-sataka** is 
also quoted in many standard works on Sanskrit poetics like 
Mammata's Kavya-prakdsa,** Ruyyaka’s Alankara-sarvasva,*® and 
Abhinavagupta's commentary Locana on .Dhvanyüloka? as an 
Bt ee 

23- See ZO, vol, VIII, pt. 2, Sorab 375, 1904, p. 137. 


28 «etat tasya mukhat kiyat kamalini-patre karam varino . 
E yo mukid-manir ttyamamsta sa jadak árnvann amugmad api 
aagulyagra-laghu-kriya-praviraletyadiyamane Sanath 
kutroddiya gato mametyanudinam nidrati ndntah- $ucá ," 
— As quoted in SS IV, 2, 8. ( comm. ) 
2& Bhallufa-$aioka, Kavyamala IV, Nirnaya Sagar Press, 94. 
25 Kavya-prakdéa, pt. 2, ed. Ganganatha JHA, Bharatiya Vidya Prakashan, 
Varanasi, 1967, p. 385, . : - 
285 Alankara-sarvasea, ed. V. RAGHAVAN, The Sanskrit Book Depot, Delhi, 1965. 
p. 134. i ' 


a7 Dheanyüloka, ed, Acarya Jagannatha Patnáx, Chowkhamba Vidyabhavan, 
Varanasi, 1965, p. 128. 
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example of a figure of speech (alanrkára ) called Aprastuta-prasarisa 
(‘Indirect Description’). But our commentator, Madhavamantrin, 
has cleverly used it to illustrate the philosophical point that an 
illusory object is neither real nor unreal, and its destruction would 
only mean the discovery of the substratum on which it had been 
superimposed. In other words, the negation of an imaginary object 
is nothing but the affirmation of the real object as ib is. A person, 
who fails to see that the disappearance of an illusory object ( pearls ) is 
not different from the existence of the real object ( water drops) and 
concludes it literally to have been destroyed or lost like any other 
object, is ridiculed by the poet in this verse, says the eommentator.?* 
Thus, the Taiparya-dipika on Sata-Sumhita is the only work 
of Madhavamantrin, which has survived the ravages of time and reveals 


the profound scholarship and wisdom of this great poet-philosopher- 
statesman. 


Abbreviations 


ABORI — Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research | 
Institute. í 

EC — Epigraphia Carnatica.. 

EI — Epigraphia Indica, 

IA — Indian Antiquary. l 

JOR — Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. 

MAR — Mysore Archaeological Reporte. ` | 

Ss — Sita-Sardhita, 2 





(8 28. “ Kalpita-nd£am adhisthana-vyatirekena vyavaharantam upahasanti : 
kavayah :— * etat tasya mukhat ,..' " - SS IV. 2.8 ( comm. ),. - 


AUTHORSHIP AND DATE OF MANKHAKOSA 
By 
BANKIM CHANDRA MANDAL 


Mankhakoía (edited by Theodor ZACHARIAE ; 1st edition, Vienna, 
1897, 2nd edition, Kashi Sanskrit Series No. 216, Varanasi, 1972) is 
a Sanskrit Dictionary of homonyms, popularly known by this title 
after the name of its author, its proper title being Anekadrthakoga, An 
incomplete commentary on this léxicon is also extant, 


It may seem superfluous to deal with the question of authorship 
of the work which is known after the name of its author. But still the 
question deserves a discussion to settle the following points: (1) 
Whether the author of Mankhakoga, the text, is identical with that of 
its commentary. And, (2) whether the author of this lexicon is 
identical with that of the poem Srikanthacarita which is also written 
by Mankha or Mankhaka. 


The prevalent views on the topic may be divided into two 
groups : -( a ) Some scholars simply doubt the identical authorship of 
those works without entering into discussion. (b) Some scholars 
‘accept the identical authorship, but they too do not furnish any 
evidence or grounds for their opinions. We shall refer to their 
views below. 


Let as take first the question of authorship of Mankhakosa and 
its commentary. : 


Scholars like M. M. Haraprasad SASTRI and Theodor ZACHARIAE 
ete. doubt the identical authorship of those works. SASTRI 82y8, 
" Mankha, a resident of Kashmir, wrote a homonymous dictionary 
entitled Anekàárthakosa,........... À eommentary on Mankha is still 
extant. It may be either by himself or by one of his immediate pupils " 
(vide, A descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal by M. M. Haraprasad SASTRI, 
vol. VI, Caleutta, 1931, Preface, page exxiv). ZACHARIAE says, "The 
fact that Mahendra (last quarter of the 12th century ) quotes the 
Mankha-tika, proves that the commentary has been written, either by 
Mankha himself (about 1150 A.D.) or perhaps by one of his con- 
temporaries or pupils.” (vide, Mankhakoga, Theodor ZAcHARIAE, 2nd 
edition, preface, page 4 ). 
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On the other hand, scholars like Dr. A. B. Kerru ( History of 
Sanskrit literature, Oxford, 1920, page 414), Dr. Suresh Chandra 
BANERJEE ( Cultural Heritage of Kashmir, Calcutta, 1965, pp. 189-40 ), 
Dr. B. N. Bnarr ( Srikanthacaritam-- A study, Baroda, 1973, pp. 27-28 ), 
ete. accept the identical authorship of those works but do not give any 
evidence to support their views. 


We, however, find decisive evidence to prove that the commentary 
was written by Mankha himself. Let us look into Mahendra’s com- 
mentary on the Anekarthasamgraha of Hemacandra. 


On 2.330, while commenting on the word Sami, Mahendra quotes 
from the commentary on Mankhakosa explicitly mentioning the 
name of its author as Mankha. There, while citing the example of the 
word Sami in the sense of $imb? he explains the word simbī and 
quotes its additional meaning from the Mankhakoga, viz., Smbi 
Bijako$a. ...... .....phalaparna-sakha Simbi Mankhah. The quotation 
from Mankha is from the commentary on Mankhako$a, stanza 588, viz. , 
* $ámbayüs phalapirne Jathávayave." Though the quotation varies a 
little in language, yet its genuineness is beyond doubt, as Mahendra 
gives the additional meaning from Mankha in his own version. 
Again, the quotation is not from the text of the Mankhukoga (i. e. 
Karika portion ), as it does not explain the word śimbā but gives 
different meanings of the word sami as Simba etc., viz., simi Simba 
drubhit striyam (stanza 583). A similar quotation from the com- 
mentary on Mankhakosa is also found in Mahendra's commentary 3.391, 
viz., "mürjanan vàdyavüdanadeyadhany tpindyam itt Mankhah " 
which corresponds to the commentary on Mankhakota, stanza 488, viz. , 
vadyapindyam. mrdangamukhe mrditabhaktüdidàme. It may also 
be noted in this connection that though Mahendra quotes frequently 
both from the text of Mankhako$a and its commentary ( vide, com- 
mentary on Anekdrthasamgraha by Mahendra, 2.35, 53, 148, 183, 187, 
198, 817 etc. ), he seldom mentions the name of the author when he 
quotes from the commentary. It may be for the reason that Mahendra 
considered the author of the two works to be identical, and therefore 
did not think it essential to repeat the name of the author. 


Thus we consider that Mahendra’s quotation from the Mankha- 
koga aud its commentary with the mention of the name of the author 
as Mankha is enough to prove the identical authorship of these 
two works. 


(2-) Now we shall discuss the question of identical authorship 
of Mankhakoga and Srtkanthacarita. 
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Scholars like Prof. BUHLER, M. M. Haraprasad SASTRI, Dr. S. K. 
Dz, etc. are doubtful about the identical authorship of these works. 
Regarding the authorship of Mankhakoga, Prof. BUHLER says, “its 
author is probably the poet of the 12th century who composed 
Srikanthacarita” (vide Detailed report of a tour in search of Sanskrit 
manuscripts made in Kashmir, Rujaputana and Central India, by 
G. BUHLER, extra number of the journal of the Bombay Branch of Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1877, p. 76). M. M. Haraprasad SASTRI simply follows 
the tradition. For, he says, “ The lexicographer is said to be the same 
person who wrote Srikanthucarita...... " (vide, Des. Cat. ASB, Vol. VI, 
preface, p. exxxiv). In connection with the discussion on the 
Srikanthacarita, Dr. S. K. DE, says “If our Mankhaka is identical 
with the author of the Markhakosa, then he was also a lexico- 
graper... ... ... " ( History of Sanskrit literature, Calcutta, 1962, p. 328 
footnote 1 ). d : 


On the other hand, scholars like Dr. S. C. BANERJEE ( Cultural 
Heritage of Kashmir, p. 140), Dr. B. N. BHATT ( Srikanthacamitam-— 
A Study, pp. 27-28 ) etc. hold the view that the writer of the Mankha- 
koga is the same person as that of the Srikanthacarita. But they are 
entirely silent about their reasoning for their opinions. We think that 
the lexicographer is identical with the poet Mankha. Our reasons for 
the identification are as follows: 


(i) Asthe commentary on the Mankhakosa quotes from the 
Rajatarangint of Kalhana (commentary on stanza 101, bhālam 
vahnisikhamkitam dadhat = Rajatarangini (STEIN ), I. 2a; also com- 
mentary on 185, Kriavipropasargasya bhitanisthavidhayinah = Raj. 
IV. 637a ) composed in 1148-50 A. D., and as the former is quoted by 
Mahendra (vide, supra. p. 161), who wrote his commentary just after 
his preceptor’s death in 1173 A.D. (vide, The life of Hemacandra, 
G. BUHLER, translated by M. PATEL, 1986, p. 49 and preface p. vii ), 
so the commentary on Mavikhakosa must be presumed to have been 
written between 1150 A. D. and 1174 A. D. 


As the writer of the commentary on the Mankhakoga is the same 
person as that of the Mankhakoga, so the date of the Marhakosa, the 
text, is a little earlier than that of its commentary. Hence, the lexico- 
grapher lived near about 1150 A. D. 


The writer of the Srikanthacarita too, being a court poet of 
Jayasimha, the king of Kashmir (1128 A. D.-1155 A. D. ), lived in 
his period, 
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(ii) Like the poet Mankha, the lexicographer also was a 
Kashmirian as may be known from the origin and eharacter of the older 
manuscripts of the Mankhakoga. 


(ii) In the Rájatarangim (Stein, VIII, 969, 995 ), reference 
to another Mankha, a Damara is found. This Dàmara fought in 
1121 A. D (ibid. 954) against Sussala, the king of Kashmir. He came 
from Naunagara. His cruelty has been described in his searching dead . 
bodies of the people, burnt by soldiers ($b$d. 995). But neither 
Kalhana nor any other source, known so far, mentions any literary 
activity of this Dàmara Mankha. On the other hand, Mankha, the 
writer of the Svikanthacarita is well known to the history of Sanskrit 
literature. Hence, the Dàmara Mankha cannot claim the authorship of 
the lexicon. 


(iv) No other Mankha of Kashmir, living near about 1150 A. D., 
is known. 

(v) As the commentary on the Mankhako$a quotes from the 
Srikanthacarita (examples of ‘Puspavat’ under stanza 340 and 
* Vicchinna’ under 504 in the commentary are taken from the Srikantha- 
carita XXV. 132 and IL 51 respectively) and from the Alamkara- 
sarvasva (examples of ' Kantaka’ under stanza 45, and ' Svapma ' under 
447 in the commentary are in the Alamkadrasarvasva, edited by 
Dr. Rewaprasad DWIVEDI, pp. 128, and 701 respectively ), it follows that 
the lexieographer was well-aequainted with both the works. 


(vi) Examples, cited in the commentary on the Manükhako$a, 
gpeak volumes of the commentator's erudition, which is in keeping with 
the learning of the poet Mankha. It may be particularly noted that: 
therich vocabulary of the Srtkanthacarita shows the writer's vast 
_ knowledge in lexicon, worthy of a lexicographer. 


( vii): The lexicographer mentions his own name as Mankhaka 
( Mankhakosa, 4b ), while his lexicon is popularly known as Mankha- 
koga ; this indicates the author's name to be Mankha. Again, whenever 
his Koga has been quoted, his name has been given as Mankha ( vide 
Mahendra’s quotation, supra p. 161). While mentioning his predecessors, 
Mahendra distinctly refers to him by the name Mankha ( vide, 
Anekarthasamgraha of Hemacandra, Theodor ZACHARIAE, 1898, extracts 
from the commentary, p. 1). : 


Thus, as a lexicographer the author is known both as Mankha and 
Mankbaka. In the Srikanthacarita the poet gives his own name as 
Mankha and Mankhaka as well (vide Srikanthacarita, I. 56, IIL. 639. 
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This identity in name suggests the identical ETA of Mie 
two works. 


(vii) Ifthe authors were different, the lexicographer would be 
a younger contemporary of the poet. But then, as the writer of the 
Srikanthacarita gives a detailed information about himself and his 
family (ibid. III. 81-66 ), so the lexicographer too is expected to give, 
at least, some information about himself in order to distinguish himself 
from the poet. On the other hand, if identical authorship is accepted, 
Mankha’s silence in the lexicon about his royal designation and his 
patron may be accounted for by assuming that the lexicon was written 
at a time when he was not a royal officer, probably after the death of 
his patron. 

Again, if the authors were different, Mahendra, who quoted both 
from the Mankhakosa, and the Srikunthacarita ( II. 51 = Mahendra’s 
commentary, 3.408 ) and who wrote about 1174 A. D., could not but 
indicate this difference in authorship. 


Thus we come to the conclusion that the Mankhakosa, its com- 
mentary and the Srikanthacarita were written by the same author, 
Mankha. 

Now we come to the topic on the date of the Munkhakosa. 


The above discussion on the identical authorship of the works, 
the Manükhako$a and the Srtkanthacaritu, gives, by the way, an idea 
about the approximate date of composition of the Mankhakosa. Here 
we shall try to determine a more precise date as far as possible. The 
following points help us to come to a conclusion : 


(i) The author of the works, Mankhakosa, its commentary and 
the Srikanthacarita is one and the same as Mankha. 


(ii) The date of the composition of the Srikanthacarita is 
sometime between 1136 A. D. and 1142 A.D. (vide, the summary of 
the present autbor's article, " The Date of Mankha's Srikanthacaréta,” in 
Summaries of Papers, All-India Oriental Conference, Kurukshetra, 
1974, p.95. The article was read by the author in the conference and is 
going to be published in the Journal of the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda ). 


(ii) The date of composition of the commentary on the 
Mankhakosa is sometime between 1150 A.D. and 1174 A.D. (vide 
supra p. 162 ). 


(iv) The date of composition of the Mankhakosa is a little 
earlier than that of its commentary ( vide supra p. 162 ). 
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(v) Mankha gives a detailed information about himself and his 
family in his Srikanthacarita. But the only personal information he 
affords in his Anekarthakosa, the text, is his name as’ Mankha 
'( Mankhakosa, 4b ). 


(vi) The extant manuscripts of the commentary on the Mankha- 
kosa are incomplete ( vide, Markhakosa, Theodor ZACHARIAE, preface, 
pp. 1-6); so, the colophon of the commentary, if there was any, is 
missing. Hence, the extant commentary fails to supply any personal 
information about the author. 


(vii) Inthe commentary on his own lexicon, Mankha quotes 
from the Srikanthacarita and Alamkarasurvasva (vide supra p. 168 
point No. v ). 


(viii) Manikyaeandra, the writer of the Kavyaprakdsasamketa 
of 1159-60 A. D., quotes from Alamkarasarvasva (vide, History of 
Sanskrit Poetics, M. M. P. V. KANE, 3rd edition, 1961, p. 285 ), which 
again quotes verses from the Srikanthacarita (vide, Srikanthacarita 
II. 49, V. 23 ete. on Alamkdrasarvasva, Kavyamala edition, pp. 25, 
114 ete.) So, Manikyacandra is later than Mankha. Hence Mankha's 
works were written before 1160 A. D. 


(ix) As Mankha does not mention in his lexicon his patron and 
his royal designation, so Marnkhakosa, the text, was written after the’ 
death of his patron, i. e., after the early part of 1155 A. D. (for the 
: date of Jayasirhha's death, vide, Rajatararigint of Jonaraja, Calcutta 
edition, verse No. 39 ) We think, itis not likely that Mankha wrote 
his lexicon before he was acquainted with his patron who ascended the 
throne in 1128 A. D. For, in that case, the gap of time between the 
dates of composition of the lexicon ( c. 1128 A. D. ) and its commentary 
( c. 150 A. D. ) becomes at least 22 years, if not more. It is not likely, 
though not improbable, that the same author would write his com- 
mentary on his own text after such a long gap of time. 


So, the date of composition of the Mankhako$a and its commen- 
tary falls between 1155 A. D. and 1159 A.D. ` 


(x) Hemacandra, the versatile Jain writer of Gujarat of the 
12th century A. D., collected manuscripts for the materials of his 


grammar from Kashmir (vide, Zhe life of Hemacandra, BUHLER, 
translated by PATEL, p.15) and wrote his grammar and the lexicon 
Anekarihasangraka between V. S. 1194 and V. S. 1199, i.e. A. D. 
1138 and A.D. 1148 (ibid. p. 36 ) Twenty copies of his grammar 
were gent to Kashmir ( Zbid. p. 16). Mahendra, who was his pupil 
and who wrote the commentary on his preceptor’s Anekarthasangraha, 
recollecting his preceptor’s oral explanations, just after the death of the 
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latter in 1173 A. D. ( ibid p. 49 and preface, p. vii ), quoted both from 
the Mankhakosa, the text, and its commentary and illustrated addi- 
tional meanings from Mankha’s lexicon; while Hemacandra did not 
.Show any sign of his acquaintance with Mankha’s lexicon as he did not 
inelude those additional meanings from it. 


So, we can safely infer that Mankha's lexicon was not written 
before the composition of Hemacandra’s Anekürthasangraha which was 
written between 1188-43 A. D. Hence, Mankhako$a, the text, was 
written at least after 1138 A.D. And as it was written at a time when 
Mankha was not a royal officer, and as the period of his patron’s reign 
extended from 1128 A. D. to 1155 A. D., so the date of the composition 
of the text of Mankhakoga, ( being later than 1138 A. D. ) must be later ` 
than the early part of 1155 A.D., which was the date of his patron’s 
death (supra p. 165, point No. ix ). : 


Again, Mankha, being earlier than Manikyacandra (1159-60 
A. D.), the lower limit of his lexicon, Mankhakosa and its commentary 
becomes 1159 A.D. 


Thus, we eome to the conelusion that the date of the composition 
of Mankhako$a and its commentary falls between 1155 A, D. and 
1159 A. D. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE VAIJAYANTA-TANTRA 
Bv 


NANDASENA MUDIYANSE 


A Silpagdstra work which has been in existence in Sri Lanka for 
a considerably long time is the Vaijayanta-tanira, a Sanskrit composi- 
tion in verse, with word-to-word paraphrase in Sinhalese. There are 
over 1600 stanzas, mostly composed in the metre named Anustubh. 
Ananda COOMARASWAMY says that a translation of this work was not 
available to him at the time he wrote his monumental work The 
Medieval Sinhalese Art. “A short chapter of the Brhad Samhita 
( Part IT, Ch. 2) deals with royal forehead plates. They are doubtlese 
also referred to in the Vaijayantaya, the sdstra used by Sinhalese 
jewellers. In this work are deseribed the. sixty-four kinds of royal 
ornaments and many other kinds of jewellery and metal work, as in the 
verse quoted detailing the measurements of writing styles. The transla- 
tion of this work, which Mudaliyar E.R Goonaratne kindly under- 
took to prepare for me, is unfortunately not available at the time o^ 
writing the present chapter.” ! 


H is not known whether Mudaliyar GooNARATNE ever attemptec 
a translation of this work or whether he completed his undertaking 
at any time. An old manuscript copy of the Vaijayanta-tantra 
came into the hands of the present writer from a person who did nos 
know its value or contents. It was offered to be sold for a petty sum 
and the transaction was readily brought to a conclusion, The manus- 
cript consists of 144 leaves of writing on both sides. A  detailec 
examination revealed that it is an incomplete document, with severa! 
leaves missing in the middle and at the end. In the course of time, is 
was possible to obtain several other manuscripts, mostly incompleta 
and with leaves missing in various places. Collation of all these texts 
made it possible for the writer to bring forth a complete document, 
which is now in the final process of being edited. In this article it is 
proposed to place before the interested students, the nature and scope cf 
the contents of this work, which has hitherto remained forgotten and in 
obscurity. 





1 A. K, Coomaraswamy, Medieval Sinhalese Art, (2nd Edition ), New York, 
1956, p 209, - 
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The work opens with the following stanza :— 


Srinivesunakatlase devabrahmadisevite 
Vasanto Vaijayantoyam Skandena prechato'bravit 


( The Sage Vaijayanta, who dwells in Kailasa, ( which is also ) 
the abode of the Goddess Sri, as wellas of the devas and the 
brakhmas, when questioned by Skanda, revealed the sastras 
as follows ). 


The contents deal with manopakarana (system of measure- 
ment): making of thrones and furniture such as beds, chairs: installa- 
tion of factories : matters connected with the 16-fold festive occasions : 
making of the 5-fold regalia: 64-fold ornaments : 36-fold diadems : 
ornaments worn by women in detail : artieles used on festive occasions : 
ceremonial dress : methods of touring cities : methods of consecration of 
kings : the twelve festivals held during each month of the year: the 
' twelve forms of dances held during each monthly festival : characteristic 
features of the nine planets and the twenty-seven asterisms ~ their 
iconography and lastly the twelve zodiacs and their iconographic 
details. 


The systems of measurement as propounded by Manu, Maya, 
Tvastr.and Viévakarman are mentioned and the differences of opinion 
explained. Vaijayanta says that his system is based on a comparative 
study of all the systems known to him. A perusal of the following 
lines, quoted from the work will make this fact clear to the reader: 


« Four Brahma-rsis have (already y laid down several systems of 
measure for the benefit of the world. In the circumstances four 
systems of measure came into being - similarly the instruments 
of measure. These systems (were) determined by Manu (namely 
Manumata ), Mayamata by the Sage Maya, ''vasbr-mata by 
Tvastr, Vigvakarmamata by Vi$vakarman ( himself ). 

Manu has made known that one mänāħùgulæ is composed of 
nine danas, but eight, seven or six la@nas could also make one 
manangula. (These are the threefold variations of a manan- 
gula as known to Manu ). 

Eight times each of paramümu, rathadhali, vala, liksa, yuka 
and yava respectively constitute one mününgwia. In the 
opinion of the Sage Maya, each unit of eight, seven or six uvas, 
may also be regarded as constituting one mdndigula, Thus 
Maya has spoken’ of a threefold variation of the mandngula 
measure. 
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‘By the madhya-vistàra, & grain of rice may consist of eight, 
seven or six yavas, the equivalent of a mdndrgula. By the 
dirgha-vistara a grain of rice may be said to consist of three, 
three and a half and four yavas. Thus has the Sage Tvastr 
spoken. 


The length of the middle joint of the middle finger of the right 
hand of a noble man is a mànàngula. Seven-eighths of its 
length (also) constitute a mandrgula. Six-eighths of it are 
also a mandngula. This is the three-fold measure as given by 
the Sage Viávakarman. 


Four Brahma-rsis have spoken of four types of mününgula. 
The variations occurring therein have been taken into conside- 
ration by me and spoken of in such terms as to bein keeping 
with their views. 


The minutest particle of dust which is termed paramdnw 
(atom) ean only be comprehended by Rsis through their divine 
intuition. It is not visible to the human eye. 


A speck of dust, seen at an air-hole along with sun-shine, con- 
sists of eight atoms. 


Just as eight atoms make one speck of dust, similarly each 
rome (hair's end), laksa (nit), yūkā (louse), respectively when 
multiplied by eight, is known to be one méandgula (lit. 
finger’s breadth ). 


Twelve màndngwlas make one vitasti (span): two vitastis 
make one Aasta (small cubit ): five hastag, at the least make 
one danda (rod). Itis by the danda that the measurements 
of a city ete. are done. 


Cities, villages, market towns, fields and roads are measured 
by means of the above named rod. Mansions, palaces and 
gateways (are measured ) by the cubit : conveyances ( animate 
as well as inanimate ) such as chariots, carts, sedans and litters 
by the span: all furniture such as couches and chairs should 
be by the mandngula. 


Weapons such as sword as well as sculptures are measured by 
the same means. All ornaments such as crowns and armlets 
should be measured by the yava (lit. barley corn) and coins 
such as karsdépanas by the yükà. 
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Those learned in the science compute the satvarga by means of 
these measures. It is inauspicious £o use a system other than 
the sixfold measure enumerated above." 


That this is a work of Hindu origin is made clear by the follow- 
ing stanza where a clear reference is made to Siva, whose feet the 
author adores: 


Sri Sambhwpddaw pranipatya nityan 
$rivardhanan hautukavestitdnam \ 
ulsthamedhadsugurupriyanam— 
upayakan, Skanda gsubhamh bravimi n 
( Having worshipped the feet of Sri Sambhu, O Skanda, I will 
hereafter speak of the instruments of measure, which are appre- 
ciated by the courageous and the wise and the great and which 
are suitable for the commencement of auspicious activities ). 


Various forms of weapons are described: swords, bows, arrows. 
bhendivadla, paniraksa (Sinh. sotiya), karpana, iron clubs, hatchets 
etc.: musical instruments of the fivefold variety and the methods 
adopted in their workmanship: furniture: conveyances: head-dresses 
and a host of other items which are of nse in everyday life as well as on 
ceremonial occasions find mention in detail. As the purpose of this 
paper is to present a general picture of the contents of this document, 
it is proposed to be as brief as possible and to include only those items 
which are of the utmost importance. 


Kiritia-keytruka-kuksibandhanam 

katistitrajamghavalayadvayat eal 

suiracchannan ca vibhisananam 

satke’pt satvargamato’ nyatonyat n 

( Crowns, armlets, belts, waist-bands, jamghdvalaya, svira- 

cchanna (Sinh, avulhara ), — for the making of these sixfold 
ornaments one must comprehend the satvarga. Of ornaments 
other than these, one must comprehend the travarga ). 


Ayastrapusisakam kamsyam vaijidtam tamrakantatha | 
Suvarnnamkaladhaute due lohdiyasta pravaksyate n 


(Iron, tin, lead, bell-metal, brass, copper, gold and silver are 
regarded as the eightfold varieties of metal ). 


Saptamse kwndákotsedhe tribhagamudarocchritam | 
s Taivritannavabhagan ca padedvasnsai, tathamgularir W 
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( When the height of the water-jug is divided into seven, three 
portions of it constitute the udara : the circumference of the 
udara is nine times: two portions of it make the bottom 
( base ) as well as of the neck of the sprout ). 


Tämbüla-kärandaka-nāägapatrarı 

taceãpi puşkarapatrañ ca hemat 1 
phullotpalannagikapatragarbham 

bhedat pramanam srunu vacmi Skanda u 


( Hereafter shall be described the betel trays and betel stands. 
The latter is wrought in gold in the shape of a lotus leaf. It 
may also be executed in gold in the shape of a full blown lotus 
having betel leaves inside. Its sizes shall also be spoken of. 
O Skanda, listen! ). 


Patadgrahevaktratatostha vistaram 
tridhakrte msadvayamucchritam bhavet | 
gambhiramekam padamekabhàgasi, 
mukhayatardham padamayatam bhavet n 


( The breadth taken at the mouth of the spitoon ( diameter?) 
should be multiplied by three: two-thirds of it constitute the 
height : its depth is one-third and of similar proportion is the 
stand: half the breadth of the face (diameter?) constitutes 

" the stand ). 


Annapdinddisipandm gawrasanaica bhājanat ı 
Pañcalohamayarı kuryāt yadi lohamayam vidhet u 


( Vessels in which food, drink, soup, milk and ghee are placed or 
cooked, should be made of metal. Itis advisable to execute 
these in pañca-loha i. e. compound of five-metals ). 


Pravaksyimi rathum ratnamandapam stvikagrham i 
Rajadhirajakinan ca dolddisayanantatha u 

Nimbah kalorjunah panasah tinisah syamdanamadhuh | 
Simsapa sala kasmarydssuradaruscandanadrumah u 
Sirisodwmbaram jatih karparam haricandanam \ 
Campakah khadiran cava kadambo jambukadrumah ii 


( The chariot, ratna-mandapa, palanquin, rajadhiraja (a type 
-of conveyance ), künam, dola, beds — these items shall be des- 
eribed. They are to be made of nimba, kala, arjwna, pamasa, 
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tinisa, syandana, madhu, simsapa, sala, kasmari, swradaru, 
candana, sirisa, udumbara, jati, karpūra, haricamdama, 
campaka, khadira and jambuka: the wood of these trees 
may be taken for the construction of conveyances (used on ) 
auspicious occasions ). 


Kimkarammilakanthe ca vyalarapan dvitiyake | 
Natakam $vetabhikiaw ca hamsa tadardhvakanthake n 


Nandbhivavicitrantu natakamh pustalimayam i 
Vicitranrtyavadyads kimkaram pratirdpakam n 

( At the base should be depicted kimkaras and then the vydlas 
on the white washed walls should be shown the dance troups, 
above which at the neck should be lines of swans. 


The troupes of dancers should depict various attitudes. The 
kimkaras should have in their hands various musical instru- 
ments ). : 


Pithikacaturasrafca pancavimgatimangulan \ 
Phalakeghanadvamgulyam bahya istakriya bhavet n 


( The rectangular chairs are twenty-five angulasin length and 
breadth. The cubical content should be two avigulas. All 
around there can be (ornamental devices) of any desired 
character ). l l 


Uttama sayanotsedham vitastitrayameva ca | 
Antaram -paticavimésatyastrayourimésasya vantaram | 


( The best type of couch should be three vitastis in height — other- 
wise the length may be in an odd number between 23 and 36 
angulas ). 


Natakadilatactiran kimkaram hamsapantikà | 
Kundam vicitramanikam kundadhah kwdmalam gatam n 


` (The couches should show dancing troupes, vegetal designs, 


kimkaras and hamsas, The kunda should show beautiful 
circular lines below which are flower buds ). 


Dirghadolépramanesu yastipraménamutiamam | 
Astahastavitastirva navahastapramanakam 1 


“(The long palanquin - the best type should be of eight and a 


half hastis or nine kastis long ). 
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Vaijayantimitinamatasyayat devabhipasakalotsavayogyam i 
Tattalantraya yannavalkütamantare sakala mangala ketum N 


( The Vaijayanti is a type of conveyance which is fit for all types 
of ceremonial occasions whether of the gods or of the kings. 
It is three storeyed and has nine pinnacles. In between are 
shown flags of the sixteen ceremonial type ). 


We have given above sufficient information for an understanding 
of the contents of this important Sanskrit composition. As in the case 
of many old manuscripts there are numerous corrupt passages which, 
even after collation, baffe the student. Normally silpasastra works 
are not compositions of erudite Sanskrit scholars, as P.K. ACHARYA has 
shown,* illustrating the style of the Mánasára with quotations. In the 
latter as well as in other Indian silpagastra works there are numerous 
instances of case irregularities: disagreement in gender, number or 
case between noun and adjective: irregularities in gender: mistakes in 
declension: omission of case-endings: wrong compounds: wrong 
sandhi: ungrammatical forms and impossible words: disagreement 
between noun and verb in number: wrong conjugations: irrgularities 
in use and form of verbs: wrong numerals: wrong spelling and 
wrong metres. 


The same verdict is applicable in respect of our text also. Ia 
Indian as well as Sinhalese inscriptions, this kind of language is not 
unknown. We do not rule out the possibility of copyist's errors which 
are easily discernible. In Sinhalese manuscripts of the late Kandy 
period, there appears to have been no principle involved in the uses of 
$ s s and m m J J. As these irregularities occur too frequently in, 
our text, ib was decided to use the correct forms so far as it is within 
possibility. Collation of several texts makes it extremely difficult to 
present a uniform method of spelling. By quoting a single instance 
this point may be clarified. SriSambhu has been copied as Sri 
Sambhu, Sri Sambhu, Sri Sambhu etc. In view of fhe unwieldy 
character of these irregularities, it seems proper to use the correct 
spelling, assuming that the original copy also contained the same. So 
far as we are aware this text has not appeared in print anywhere else. 


In our country, the artisans who used this text are fast dis- 
appearing from the world of living beings. It was jealously guarded 





2 P. K. ACHARYA, Indian Architecture according to MMdanasara Silpasastra, 
Allahabad, 1927, pp. 199-214. 
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by them when they were practising craftsmen. This was their manual 
and some copies of it had found their way into temple libraries of our 
country, from which it was possible to make the borrowing for the 
necessary copying down. Our appreciation of. the co-operation extended 
to us by the incumbent monks of our temples (whose names will be 
published in detail subsequently ) should for the present be placed on 
record as & token of gratitude, 


PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPT ON THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF KONARAK TEMPLE* 
Bv 
K. S. BEHERA 


In recent years four palm-leaf manuscripts on the famous 
Konarak Temple have been brought to light. The English translations 
of these manuscripts with introductory notes have been published in 
the book entitled New Light on the Sun Temple of Kondrak.’ It is 
said that all the manuscripts were discovered “in a careful survey con- 
ducted by Padmasri Pandit Sadashiva Rath Sarma of Puri in thirty- 
two villages i in the Konarak area, which_took him the better part of 
eight years.” One of these manuscripts deals with the Architecture 
of the Konarak Temple. The text raises problems which are briefly 


discussed in the present paper. c^ Pu. 


The reliability of a text should not be taken for granted “from E 
the mere fact that it is a palm-leaf manuscript or is written in ,archaic, RE 
style. The historical value of a literary source sliould be tested by ` : 
cross-evidence and by making a critical analysis of itsjcontents. The A, 
manuscript under discussion, entitled the “Architecture of the Padma; 
Ke$sara Deula ", is a survey report on the Architecture of the temple. 

It should be borne in mind that the Konarak Temple was built by. 
the Ganga monarch Narasimha I ( A. D. 1238-1264) while the survey | 
report embodied in the manuscript belongs to the fifth Anka of Raja 

Purusottama Deva ( A. D. 1600-1621) of the Khurda Raj family. The 

English translation of the colophon of the text runs as follows : 


“Every thing is drawn (rekhavasaua ) according to the original 
measurements, in the Sala era 018 (1610 A. D. ), on the n day or 
kanya in the fifth Anka of Purusottama Deva Maharaja”. 


This suggests that the fifth Anka? of Purusottama Deva corresponds 
to 1610 A. D., but this is not corroborated by epigraphic evidence. 





* This paper was submitted to 27th session of All-India Oriental Conference, 
Kurukshetra University, 1974, See Gopikamohan BHATTACHARYA ed, Summaries 
of Papers, pp. 328-329, 

1 Alice Bonne, Sadashiva Rath SarmA and R.P. Das, New Light on the Sun 
Temple of Konárak, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, Varanasi, 1972 
( hereafter abbreviated as NLSTK ). 

3 Ibid. p.34. 

8 NLSTK, Introduction, p. XL refers to the 4th Ażka which seems to be wrong. 
For calculating the actual regnal year of the king from the Añżka years, l and 
figure ending with O and 6 ( except 10) are to be omitted, IDA 
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The bilingual inscription of Purusottama Deva,* found on a well at 
Vidyadharpur ( Cuttack District ), is dated in his twelfth Anka, Sukla 
Dvitiyà, Rathay&trà, Sukravara (Friday). The date corresponds to 
June 23, 1609 A.D. Thus we get two accounts about the reign of 
Purusottama Deva. From the manuscript on Architecture we know 
that Purusottama Deva’s fifth Anka corresponds to Sala era 1018 i. e. 
1610 A.D. This would place the beginning of his reign about 1607 
A.D. But from the Vidyüdharpur inscription it is evident that his 
12th Anka corresponds to 1609 A.D. This would suggest that his 
reign started about 1600 A.D. Sri Kedarnath MAHAPATRA, who has 
made a special study of the history of the Khurda royal family, also 
comes to this conclusion on the independent grounds.® Therefore we 
are of the opinion that the date given in the Konàrak manuscript does 
not seem to be correct. 


Further, the manuscript reveals that the survey of the Konarak 
Temple was conducted on the orders of Ràjà Purusottama Deva, and 
fascicle No. 8 of Purusottama Deva, consulted by Alice Boner, shows 
that the king ordered Isina Karana to take full measurements.’ This is, 
however, contradicted by another literary source. An extract from 
the Maddala Pa&nji published by M. M. CHAKRAVARTI,’ reveals that 
Maharaja Sri Narasirhha Deva, the son of Maharaja Purusottama Deva, 
visited the Temple of Konàrak in the 9th Arka of his reign and got 
the empty temple measured through one Nàtha Mahapatra. By that 
time the idol of Sürya called Maitraditya Viraficideva had been 
removed to Niladri-mahotsava temple. Some of the statements in the 
manuscript are thus contradicted by other sources. Itis mentioned in 
the manuscript that the Konarak Temple and its Jagamohana were 
built by Sütradhara Rangàin&haka Visvakarma, and Gadei Matra 
Mahàpàtra. However, the Baya Cakadà manuscript discovered by 
Pandit Rath Sarma states that Sadasiva Saimantaraya Mahapatra was 
the chief architect (Sütradhara) and he appointed Gadei Mahapatra 








iB 


The estampage of this inscription is available at Orissa State Museum, Bhuba- 

neswar, 

5 According to Swami Kannu PILLAI (Indian Hphemeris, Vol, VI, p.91) Agadha 
Sukla dvitiyà (ie. the day of Rathayátrü) fell on a Friday on June 23, 
1609 A. D. f ; 

€ Kedarnath MAHAPATRA, Khurdhā Itihāsa, (Oriya), Bhubaneswar, 1969, 
pp. 66-70. d : 

1 NLSTE, p. XLVIII. 

JASB, Vol. IV, No. 6 (N. &.), p. 322, Appendix C. 

*? NLSTE, p.34 ` 
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as the executive Architect !? Further, what is described as the Siddha 
Ramacandi Temple’! in the manuscript on Architecture is mentioned as 
Mahagayatri temple in the manuscript No. 2 published by them, while 
in the third manuscript it is said to be the Thakurani temple. 


In the book extracts from the Maddala Panaji have been used as 
explanatory and complementary material! but it should be borne in 
mind that there is no difinite single work called the Madala Panaji but 
there are various versions of the text. The extracts quoted are not 
found in the printed edition of the Madala Págjij* which is based on 
three versions of the text collected from the Tadhaw karana, Deula 
karana’ and the palace of the Raja of Puri. It is not known where the 
Madala Pāñji consulted by them exists now. One should not cite 
from the Mádalà Paaji without indicating which version of the text is 
referred to, and where the original manuscript of it is available 
for study. 


Though this illustrated manuscript contains only 23 leaves, it 
does not show uniformity in the script. Two leaves differ from others 
in length and script. They could have belonged to another manus- 
eript.5 The stringing together of fragments in a small manuscript is 
unusual. Moreover thé Oriya script of the manuscript is not very old. 
At one place the manuscript bears the signature of the Candera Maha- 
patra!’ dated in 1880 A.D. The measurements of the different parts 
of the Temple given in the manuscript are not always reliable. It is 
found that the ground plan and the description of the kitchen buildings 
do not tally with the actual archaeological remains. The manuscript 
gives the “symbolical yantras that formed the foundation of these 
monuments”. The question arises as to how the author of the text, 

10 Ibid. p.4T. e 1n NLSTK, pp. 831-32. 

12 NLSTK, See footnotes to the translations ‘of the text, pp. 12, 14,15, 17, 
18-22, 24, 26, 30-32. The English translation of the colophon of the Mddala 
Páfiji is given at p. 35. : 

18 K., C. PANIGRAHI (JBRS Vol XLII, p, 200) observes “ The contents of the 
Pāñji vary from manuscript to manuscript and person to person in whose 
custody they have so far been discovered, and thus leadus to one evident 
conclusion that many of the facts recorded in them are the products of 
imagination or the results of: the wishful thinking". For discussion on the 
Müdala Páfiji as a source material for Orissa History, See JIH, Vol. XXII, 
pp. 233; JAS, Vol. IV, No. 1 (1962-63) pp. 17-27; JBORS, XIII, No.1 
( 1927 ) pp. 10-27. 

1&4 A, B. Monanti, Madala Pāñji, 2nd edition, Utkal University, 1969. 

16 According to the old custom, Deula Karana and Tadhau Karana are the custo- 
dians of the Médala Pāñji. 

1 NLSTK, p. XLI. JY Ibid, p.27. 
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writing in the 17th century, could be sure of the symbolical yaniras 
that were consecrated below the temple, which was constructed in the 
13th century. There is hardly any convincing evidence for this, and 
we believe that the practice of placing symbolical yantras under images 
and different parts of the temple could not have been binding on artists 
not subscribing to tantric tradition. This symbolism surely was not 
work of the craftsmen, but that of the priests. 


The illustrations of the manuscript can hardly be regarded as 
products of artistic merit. Though the architectural description of 
the temple complex, in general, is correct, the illustrations of the 
architectural elements do not throw clear light on the details that are 
now missing. The second potala of the Jagamohana is separated from 
the first potala by a recessed vertical wall. Ox the top most pidhà of 
the first tier, which stretches as a terrace, there are free-standing 
sculptures. Besides these at the south-eastern corner there was a 
platform-like member composed of pidhas, which is noticed in photo- 
graphs that were taken before the conservation of the temple. This, 
however, has been subsequently dismantled. But there is no reference 
to this in the manuscript which claims that its essential value lies in 
“the detailed technical description of the whole structure especially of 
those parts that are no longer in existence” ! 


While the manuscript was written in the early years of the 
17th century it is strange that in the illustrations of the manuscript, 
the lion-on-elephant figures are shown in front of the Natamandira.>® 
One such figure is mentioned as ' dvára gaja simha’ and the measure- 
ments of the base, elephant, and the lion are given in the text.? At 
present the Gaja-simha statues are seen in front of the eastern stair of 
the Natamandira. These, however, have been placed in their present 
positions in the beginning of the present century. This is evident from 
the discussion given below. Áo 


Each of the three entrances of the Jagamohana was originally 
guarded by a pair of sculptured animals. In front of the northern 
entrance there were two colossal elephants, on the south there were 
horses, and before the eastern entrance there were two Gaja-simhas. 
The artist of Colin MACKENZIE made a drawing of the figure of ‘lion 
upon elephant’ at Konarak on April 21, 1815.?* In his sketch of the 
Konürak Temple made in June 1887, FERGUssON?! has also shown the 
figure of ‘Griffin destroying elephant’ in front of the Jagamohana. 





18 NLSTKE, Plate 5, leaves 20A-21A. 19 Ibid., p.99. 
20 See book 14 of MackENz1n’s Drawings in India Office Library, London, A copy 
of the drawing has been published in J ASB, Vol. IV, No. 6 ( N. S. ), p, 325. 
21 James  FrReussom, Picturesque Illustration of Ancient Architecture in 
z Hindostan, London, 1847, Plate 3, 
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Kirror who visited the temple in 1838 reports “ ...... before the eastern 
doorway, are two huge lions rampant with an elephant crouching 
beneath each, one of these is still erect, of which I took a drawing ".?? ` 
His sketch of the lion on elephant figure has been published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.?* At the close of 1868 
R. L. MirRA saw the guardian animals “lying by the three doorways 
of the porch of the temple and their pedestals are still traceable there ".?* 
In course of the preservation work of the temple in 1881, "the lions, 
elephants, and horses, which were then lying broken around the three 
doors” were re-erected by one Davies of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The horses and the elephants were placed on platforms 
respectively to the south and north of the Jagamohana at a distance; 
in the place where they are now seen. The two ‘lion’ on elephant’ 
figures were placed on a mound which later on proved to be the Nata- 
mandira. At that time Natamandira looked like a mound being 
covered with sand. When the sand was removed in 1902-03, the pair 
of Gaja-simhas appeared over the Nàtamandira." We know from the 
Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for the year : 
1908-04 that they were taken down and placed “in front of the eastern 
stair leading up to the dancing hall". Since then they are seen 
before the Natamandira though originally they had no place there. 
As in the drawing of the palm-leaf manuscript these have been shown 
before the Natamandira, it is evident that the manuscript has been 
written after this restoration. Further, we suspect that the manus- 
cript has been composed by one who knows that originally there 
were two Gaja-simha statues in front of the Jagamohana, (since 
these have been shown in the drawing of the temple) but who does not 
know that the same figures have been removed and ultimately have 
found their place before the Natamandira. The drawings do not 
help us to know their original position. In one drawing the Gaja- 
sirbhas are shown in the intervening space between the Jagamohana 
and Natamandira,?* while in another drawing,”® which is said to be 
“an exact copy of the Konàrak Deula,”’ they appear to have been 





22 JASB, Vol. VII, Pt. II ( 1838), p. 682, 
28 Ibid., between pp. 680-681. f o 
24 R.L. Mitra, The Antiquities of Orissa, Vol, II, Calcutta, 1880, p. 149. 
25 Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1902-03, p. 49. 
26 Ibid. plate VII( a). 
- 9?! ASI, Annual Report, 1908-04, p. «4. 
28 NLSTK, plate l, sketch of entire temple in leaves 1-44. 
29 NLSTK plate 6. Incidentally we may also point out that the date given in 
i this drawing is wrong. The 26th day of Mithuna Sala year 1296 does not 
correspond to 8-6-1889 as mentioned in their short label below the drawing, 
The correct date would be July 8, 1889. f 
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placed on the projecting wall flanking the eastern stair-way of the 
Jagamohana. In the body of the text we also find the following 
‘statement : 


“Upon this projecting wall (barata ghosar&) there are lions. 
Their height with the elephants is 6 hasta, their breadth is 3 hasta 
9 yava. The height of the lions alone is 4 hasta 5 yava ”.3° 


For the préservation of the Jagamohana of Konarak Temple, 
plain stone pilasters have been placed on the Beki to provide support 
to the enormous Ghantd. These were not parts of the original 
structure, but were clearly later additions. The photographs of the 
Jagamohana of Konarak Temple published by R. L. MrTRA?' (1880 ), 
Archaeological Survey of India*? (1902-08 ), Bisuan SwAnUP?? (1910), 
M. M. Ganeuri* (1912), R. D. Banersi®® (1981), do not show these 
pilasters. They appear on the photograph published by Robert 
EBERSOLE?! (1957 ) Some of these uprights, however, seem to have 
been represented in a drawing?” of this manuscript. In the body of the 
' text we also find the following statement: 


* This is the wall of the beki (muda beka bada ) which has plain 
vertical ribs ( bhadrárnéa ) all round. x x x x Upon this beki of 24 pair 
of stoneribs, sealing the roof, (muda-beki) the round érigandi pindi 
( pedestal for the Srigandi ) is placed. These supports ( amśa ) are made 
all around 3 hasta high.” 38 


Therefore, one of the problems of the mansucript is that how the 
author, writing in the 17th eentury, could know about these: * plain 
vertical ribs" and represent them in the drawing. This implies that 
it is not a text of the 17th century. 


A critical analysis of the internal evidence thus seems to suggest 
that the manuscript is a work of the 20th century, and we do not 
consider it to be safe to depend on the evidence of this manus- 
eripb alone. 





30 Ibid, p.98. 

31 R. L, MITRA, op. cit. plate LVI, 

89? ASI, Annual Report, 1902-03, plate VI, 

33 BisHAN Swanur, Konürak — The Black Pagoda, Cuttack 1910, plate 1. 

9& M, M. GANGULI, Orissa and Her Remains, Calcutta, plate XXII and XXIIA. 

95 R.D.BawEnzr History of Orissa, Vol. II, Calcutta, 1931, Photograph of 
Jagamohana facing p. 112. 

86 Robert EBERSOLE, The Black Pagoda, Florida University Press, 1957, 
plate XXI. x 

37 NLSTK, plate 4, lenf 18B and plate 75. 88 Ibid., p.96, 


BRHASPATI ON THE EMERGENCE OF 
LAND-OWNING BRAHMANA 
COMMUNITY 
By 
RAGHAVENDRA VAJPEYI 


Balambhatta, the 18th century commentator of the Yajnavalkya 
Smrii and writer of the digest Balambhattiya, cites four interesting 
Barhaspatya verses in the Acárüdhyaya of his digest. The verses are 
of great significance because they throw light on the emergence of land- 
owning Brühmana community. They highlight the hitherto unknown 
shades of the economie behaviour of that neo-rich class of the Brahmanas 
which claimed special rights and privileges. The verses read : 


~ (i) brühmanascaiv raja ca dvàvapyetau dhrtavratau, 
nattayorantaram kincit prajà dharmabhiraksandt. 

(ii) bràáhmamastu krsi kurvan vàhayedicchaya dharam, 

na kificit kasyacidvidydat sa sarvasya prabhur yatah. 

(ii) tasmanna brahmano dadyàt kurvano dharmatah krsim, 

gramesasya nrpasyapi kriyatamapyasau balim.! 

(iv) atipapakriam rajnam pratigrhnanti sadhavah, 

prihwim nanyadicchanti pavanan hyetaduttamam.? 

K. V. Rangaswami AIYANGAR, who has reconstructed the 
Brhaspati Smrti, is doubtful about the authenticity of Balambhatta’s 
source of information. We cannot say with any amount of certainty 
whether the original Brhaspati Smrti was available to Balambhatta 
or he bad borrowed the Barhaspatya verses from some digest which is 
now not available tous. But if à true sceptical attitude is adopted and 
if the same criterion is strictly followed, the Smrtis, belonging to the 








1 Balambhattiya, Ácárüdhyáya, ed. J. R. GuaRPuRE, Bombay, 1914, p. 371. 
2 Ibid,, p. 402. 


8 «,... When Slokas from either of these writers aro found in recent works like 
the Bélambhattiya (6c. 1750 A.D.), which cannot be traced in older works, it wil! 
‘not be safe to presume that they had access to the original smrtis from which 
they quote, as it is very probable that they took their quotations from older 

3 


digests not now available...... > writes ArvAWNGAR in the Introduction ( p. 72 ) 
of his reconstruction of the Brhaspati Smrti, GOS, LXXXV, Baroda, 1943. 


In spite of such reservations he has included the four Barhaspatya verses 
( quoted by us) in Apaddharma Kanda of his BS ( p. 308, verses 18-21 ). z 
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post-Manu and Yajfiavalkya period, ean hardly be reconstructed with 
the help of mediaeval digests. And what would have been the weakness 
of Balambhatta’s source of information could also have been, in a lesser 
or greater degree, of that of the 12th-18th century digest writers 
because they also had to depend on sueh source-material which would 
have been recorded some six hundred years before the actual compilation 
ofthe early digests. Since we do not reject them, rather we consider 
them quite valuable, the same yard stick should be applied in Balam- 
bhatta's ease. We can proceed with our inquiry on the assumption 
that his source of information would have been authentic. 


The Bàrhaspatya verses quoted by Balambhatta are our only 
source of information which indicates that during the closing years of 
the 8rd century or in the early decades of the 4th century a new class 
of Brühmana land-owners had emerged as a powert and influential 
section of society.* 


If we are to believe Brhaspati, that class of Brahmanas did not 
only own land, but it cultivated its field and had a special right to 
remain exempted from payment of land revenue and other dues. That 
class was different from other Brühmana cultivators who were either 
reclaiming forest land for purposes of converting it into habitation 
area and cultivable land like the forest anchorites of the Kauliuiya 
Arthasdstra® and the Abhkijnana Sakuntala® or they were bringing 
the khila (fallow ) and aprahata (unbroken with ploughshare ) land 
under cultivation like the Brahmana donees of the Gupta inscriptions.’ 
While the cultivators belonging to these two categories were in their 
own ways trying to improve the agricultural output and, thereby, 
were trying to meet the requirements of increasing population, Brha- 
spati’s Bráhmanas were under no such obligation. 


Though a great admirer of Manu,® Brhaspati does not plead the 
case of Brahmana’s exemption from payment of taxes on Manu's 





4 For Brhaspati’s date see AIYANGAR, op. cét,, Introduction, pp. 182-6 ; See also, 
present wriber's paper ‘‘ Brhaspati on State Patronage to Freebooters” to be 
published in the Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Jadapur 
Session, 1976. . 

5 Kaupliya Arthaáastra, R.P, KANGLE, Bombay, 1960, p. 16, I. xiii. 9, 

6 Abhijfüna Sékuntala, Guru Prasad SasyRr, Varanasi, 1941, pp. 109-10. 

7" D. C. Stroar, Select Inscriptions, Calcutta, 1965, pp. 333, 342 and 348-9. 

8 On several occasions he qoutes Manu's views. Not only that, he specifically 

maintains that a smrti which does nob conform with his views is not tona 
- ( Manvarthaviparita tu y@ smrtik så na $asyate ), 
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grounds - that is, since one-sixth of Brahmana’s merits accrue to the 
king hence he shall remain exempted from payment of taxes? Instead, 
he comes forward with an altogether new theory. He maintains that 
since the Brihmana and the king, both, are committed to their vow 
( dhrtavrata ) that they will protect the people by righteous means 
( abkidharma ), there is no difference between the two.” According to 
the theory of obligation, evolved by Kautilya™ and further expanded 
by Manu,'* kings had been claiming one-sixth of the produce, in token 
of the protection provided by them. By declaring that the Brabmana 
was also protecting the people, Brhaspati empowers his Brahmana 
cultivator to remain exempted from payment of state dues. He advises 
his Brahmana cultivator to refuse to pay state dues in case some 
village headman or a king asks him to pay them.?? 


As regards Brahmana's ownership of land, Brhaspati is positively 
of the view that’ he happens to be the sole owner ( sarvasya prabhu ). 
His statement, that nothing thereof shall belong to anyone (na kii 
hasyacidvidyat ),* may mean that since the Brabmana cultivator 
does not owe anything to anybody, by virtue of being the sole- 
proprietor of his land, he should not pay anything to any person. This 
expression could also mean that the land owned by the Brahmanas 
used to be the free hold land, under individual ownership rights. We 
may not be wrong in suggesting that the owner of such land had a right 
to sale, transfer, mortgage or gift it to any person. And this he 
could do without any reference to any individual, be it a village head- 
man or the king. 


If we try to view things from a different angle, it would appear 
that Brhaspatis land owner Brahmana was not under any king's 
control. That is, though he availed all the comforts and facilities to 
which a tax-payer was entitled, who had to remain faithful and 
obedient to the ruler, Brahmana remained a state within the state. 
And thongh availing the advantages of protection which the ruler 
used to provide to all law-abiding subjects, Bráhmana was above law, 
Likewise, while living in a village along with other cultivators who 
had remained under the social control of the village community and 
who had to remain under the direct control of the village headman, 
so far the dues and land revenue collection were concerned, and 


9 Manu Smrti, VIII. 303-6. 10 BA, p. 37L. 

1 KA, p.16, L viii, 5-9. 

1? ars, VIL. 3, 14, 35-6, 136, 144; VIIL 304-6; XI. 23. 

18 BA, p. 371, 14 Ibid, p. 371, Z 
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who used to be under the supreme control of the ruler, a Brahmana 
cultivator could maintain his individuality by not being governed by: 
those social and political forces. He enjoyed all privileges on the 
flimsy grounds that he was a? pur with the ruler, because, like him, 
he was protecting the people.5 How a Brihmana was protecting the 
people, we are not told. But there is no doubt that it was on this 
basis only that a Brahmana enjoyed special rights and privileges. 
He could refuse to pay state dues. In other words, he could challenge 
the authority of not only an ordinary village headman but even that 
of the king.7® © 


Brhaspati’s views give rise to certain questions, namely : 


(i) What would have been the political background, which 
would have been responsible for the emergence of Brahmana land- 
owners ? i 


(ii) Why should a particular king have agreed to allow the 
land-owning Brāhmaņa cultivators to remain tax-exempted ? Had it not 
been so, Brhaspati’s recommendation would have been meaningless. 


(ii) Even if such privileges were granted, was it necessary that 
all succeeding kings should or would have accepted that position? 
And, iu case a particular king would have decided to revoke that 
arrangement, how could a Brāhmaņa cultivator have refused to pay 
state dues ? 


(iv) Since the king should have been having coersive power 
and law enforcing machinery under his control, how could a Brāhmaņa 
cultivator have continued to remain in the kingdom after challenging 
his authority ? 

(v) And if a king would have decided to punish the dis- 
obedient Brahmana cultivator, could the latter have been in a position 
to save himself on the basis of Brhaspati’s recommendation ? 


All these questions would have been relevant had the emergence 
of land-owning Brahmana community been affected by economic reasons. 
The fourth Barhaspatya verse, quoted above, leads -us to another direc- 
tion. By implication it suggests that certain political considerations 
were responsible for the creation of that land-owning Brühmana 
community. 

The fourth verse reads that the good people (sadhavah ) accept 


even à very sinful king (atepapakria). They do not offer the 
kingdom ( prthivt) to another ruler because it is (i. e. the kingdom or 








15 Ibid. p.371. 
"39 Ibid. p. 371, 
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the institution of Kingship ? ) sacred and the best." Such a statement 
does not seem to be anything short of a pro-particular ruling dynasty 
propaganda with a moral overtone. It can be inferred that a particular 
ruler would have been badly in need of a Smrti-writer’s moral support, 
who by providing a new political theory — a theory of obligation — could 
not only ensure that ruler’s safety and throne but who could also 
ensure the permanence of that family of upstart kings. To the 
Brühmanas who would have agreed to remain his supporters, he would 
have granted certain concessions. Since such an arrangement would 
have been in the interest of the Brahmanas —- who would have exploited 
the opportunity of becoming a land-owning community — that class of 
Brühmanas would not have been short of money. Could be that the 
royalist bráhmanas would have been that group of Brahmanas whom 
that particular king would have invited to officiate as priests and on 
the completion of sacrifices he would have given them sacrificial fees 
( daksing ).18 Once they would have agreed to remain members of the 
pro-ruler lobby, with the money they would have had they would 
have purchased land and emerged as an economically sound and 
politically powerful land-owning community. Maybe that as a member 
of that community, Brhaspati not only provided a theory of obliga- 
tion which could keep the subject loyal to the king, but he also tried 
to protect the interests of his own community. 


If our above hypothesis is acceptable, we may observe that in 
some part of the Gangetic doab or in the north-eastern India some 
political upsets seem to have resulted into the establishment of a new 
line of kings. Could be that after supplanting the ruling family a new 
ruler would have usurped royal authority. If he would have been 
an outsider he would have found it difficult to obtain support from the 
masses. He would have devised a new means of gaining support from 


17 Ibid., p. 402, 

18 It ig likely that our view might appear to be a bold hypothesis, But we can 
cite examples from the history of Bengal, the Delhi Sultanate and that of the 
Mughal Empire, All evidences indicate that under a given condition, say 
out of political necessity, outsiders were invited and offered high government 
positions, Being outsiders they were likely to remain faithiul to bhe ruler or 
the family of rulers who originally did not belong to that kingdom and 
behaved like outsiders, 

According to the Bengal traditions, the Kanyakubja Brahmanas who were 
invited by Ballalasena were responsible for the origin and development of 
Kulintsm (See, History and the Culture of the Indian People, Vol. V, 
The Struggle For Empire, Bombay, pp. 33,38). As against Indian Muslims, 
Turks and Mughals patronised the Central Asian and Persian adventurers, 
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people belonging to other regions. The best method would have been 
of organising Vedie saerifices for which he would have invited qualified 
Brühmanas who would not have been slow in realising that by 
becoming staunch supporters of that ruler they could grow in wealth, 
prestige and power. Since that ruler would have also realised that 
with their support he could eounter-balance the local Brahmanas who 
would not have been coming forward in support of that ruler, he 
would have entered into some compromise vnum could not be of 
advantage to both the parties. 


Let us now try to analyse the legal position of the TI 
cultivator. Brhaspati's dictum that a Brahmana who cultivates his 
field by lawful means (dhurmatah krs?) shall not pay state dues 
( bali )/? suggests that there should have been some method of 
ascertaining that whether or not a particular Brahmana was entitled to 
own and. Could be that the land-owning Brahmanas would have been 
in possession of some written documents — copper-plates or patas. 
All relevant information about an individual cultivators land, its 
quality, the nature of the land revenue assessment, the mode of its 
collection would have been recorded in those documents which would 
have been issued to all cultivators. In cases of the privileged 
Br&hmana cultivators, in place of land revenue assessment would have 


been recorded that they would remain exempted from payment of 
state dues. 


Since the Brahmana cultivator would have been a privileged 
person who could cultivate his field in the manner he liked, he would 
have been having absolute control over the tiller or the labour in his 
employment. Very probably that land-owner would have been free 
to deal with his team of workers. In cases of master-servant or Jand- 


lord labour dispute, the government machinery would have been in 
no position to intervene. 


Thus the emergent picture is greatly disheartening. The 
emergence of the land-owning Brahmana community would have been 
responsible for many economic and social tensions. We have reasons 
to believe that that class of neo-rich Brahmanas came into existence 
because of political considerations. Their emergence was affected during 
the period when land-revenue resources of the north and north-east 
Indian Kingdoms were already strained because of the lack of irriga- 
tion facilities. The decline of land-revenue collection is indicated by 
Brhaspati’s recommendation that state’s share shall be fixed as one- 
sixth, one-eighth and one-tenth. One-sixth of the rain crop, one eighth 





.19 BA, p.371. 
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of the spring crop and one-tenth of the produce of a Khila land 
shall be the state's demand.*° Since the productivity of land had 
considerably declined, no uniform Jand revenue policy could be followed. 
` The states were forced to explore certain untapped sources of revenue 
so as to meet the items of regular expenditure. Brhaspati’s suggestion 
thet the interstate freebooters shall pay one-sixth of their booty as 
the state's share, indicates that the kingdoms had started patronising 
freebooters in the hope of getting more money from irregular sources.?! 
From the point of view of long term planning, the land revenue con- 
cessions to the Brahmana cultivators would have badly affected the 
revenue resources of a kingdom. Thus the germs of decay of the 
kingdom would have been implanted by the ruler who would have 
allowed the Brahmanas to become a land-owning community. 


We may conclude our present study of the nature and effects of 
‘the emergence of the landeowning Brahmana community by saying 
that very probably such Brahmanas would have been responsible for the 
beginning of feudalism in ancient India.*? 


a 2 a š 


?0 BS, Vyavahára Kända, I. 43-4, 


21 The present writer has developed this thesis in his paper “ Brhaspati On State 
Patronage To Freebooters.” 


23 For different views see, R. S. SHARMA, Aspects of Political Ideas and Institu- 
tions in Ancient India, Delhi, 1959, pp, 202-5, n 


SAIVA SECTS AS FOUND IN THE 
SKANDA PURANA 
By 
SUDHA SAHAI 


As far as the philosophical thoughts are concerned, the Puranas 
seldom give, in their bulk, a systematic treatment of the subject; but 
they can certainly be said to present some views of different sects of 
religious philosophy in a more systematic manner. One comes across, 
in the Skanda Purüna (SKP), different sects of Saivism which 
developed side by side with the development of that Purana. It is 
intended in this paper to take a short review of (1) the Kapalika and 
Kalamukha sects, and of (2) Vira-Saivism, as reflected in the SAP. 


1) The Kéapdlika and the Kaélamukha Sects: 


The S&P contains several references to Kapalika and Kala- 
mukha - the two anti- Vedie schools of Saivism. Kapalikas believe that 
the wearing of the six mudrikds or badges viz. a necklace, ornament, 
ear-ornament, crest-jewel, ashes and the thread ( yajfiopavita ) is a 
religious means of accomplishing the highest goal of human life. The 
Kalamukhas seem to have been so called because they marked their 
foreheads with black streaks. They hold that the following are the 
means for the attainment of desires concerning this world and the 
next—(i) Eating food in a skull, (2) Besmearing the body with the 
ashes of a dead body, (iii) Hating the ashes, (iv) Holding a club, 
( v ) Keeping a pot of wine, (vi) Worshipping God as seated therein.? 
These seets were very popular in India about 8th century A. D.? "These 
Kapálikas and the Kalamukhas, whether they were Brahmanic or 
non-Brahmanie, indulged in horrid praetices; they drank, indulged in 
sex, and lived in an unclean manner. It is doubtful whether they had 
any kind of philosophy of life excepting the worship of Bhairava, the 
destroyer who also created the world and maintained it. They did not 
believe in Karma. They believed in minor divinities performing 
various functions in world ereation and maintenance according to the 
will of Bhairava. The Südra Kapalikas did not believe in caste system 
o SM c CR RR TEN a 


1 BHANDARKAR, R. Q., Vaisnavism Soiviem, p. 127, 
2 BHANDARKAR, R. G., Vaisnavism Saivism, p. 197. 
-8 YADU VAMSI, Saiva Mata, p.150. 
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and all these Kapalikas ate meat and drank wine in skulls as part of 
their rituals. They used to observe Mahavrata or Kapálavrata — the 
great vow that consists in eating food served ina human skull and 
smearing the body with the ashes of human carcasses and others. The 
favourite place of their movement was generally the cremation ground. 


These Kapálikas and the Kàlàmukhas are mentioned serveral 
times in the SKP. Not only the name of these followers occurs in 
this Purüua, but their foremost doctrines are also mentioned. The SKP 
tells us that these people were altogether uncultural, always engaged 
in the horrid practices of drinking ete.* They were always against the 
Vedas.’ For them eating food in a human skull is the best religious 
act.® They are always found begging and possessed human skulls as 
their ornaments.’ 


They wore matted hair on their foreheads, trident in their hands, 
and used to roam about in cremation grounds.® ‘The references are 
also made here to the Kapalavrata which these people used to observe. 
It has been ‘called here by different names such as Mahapaéupata-vrata, 
Rudra-vrata or Maha-vrata.° The SKP states that itis very difficult 
to observe this vrata and one who follows this vrata, all his sins are 
destroyed.” This Maha-vrata is supposed to be related by Siva 
himself." The SKP describes, in its Bhairavastka, the Bhairava or 
furious form of Siva, and presents him in his inauspicious Kapalin 
form, always residing in cremation ground.” 


The SKP further represents Bhairava under the names Bhairava 
Bhütanatha and Kàla-Bhairava. He is shown either without clothes 
or putting on a single garment. Thus most of the doctrines of this sect 
are found in the SKP. 


2) Vira-Saivism as found in the Skanda-Pwrüna : 
The foundation of this sect is generally attributed to Basava 
who was the son of Madiràja.? Vira Saivism means the Saivism of 





4 SKP.Màhe$vara Khanda ( Kedara Khanda ), ch. 1, vs. 33. 

5 Ibid,ch,.1, vs. 32. 

8 SKP. Avanti Khanda, Pirvardha, ch, 6, vs. 98. 

T Ibid.ch. 6,. vs. 88. 

8 SKP. Avanti Khanda, Pirvirdha, ch. 6, vs. 89. ‘ 

8 Ibid. ch, 6, vs. 92-94, > © 30 Ibid, oh. 6, vs. 93-95, 
11 Ibid, ch. 6, vs. 17-20. ` 12 Ibid. oh, 7. 


13 BHANDARKAR, R, G.,-Vaignavism Saiviem, p. 131, 
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. stalwarts or the heroic Saivism. It is also called Lingayata on account 

of the fact that its followers wear a L4nga on their person. The Vīra- 

Saiva philosophy is known as Sakti-visistidvaita, a term which 

means that the non-duality of Godis qualified by his power Sakti. 
According to this system, therefore, God and the soul form inseparable 

union through the power called Sakti. This system is popularly known , 
for the use of the technical terms like sthala, liga and anga. It 

further glorifies the doctrine of Sat-sthala and asks its followers to 

observe the eight rules. 


As far as the SKP is concerned, it does not show any systematic 
attempt to explain the Vira-Saiva system but it only points out to 
some of its doctrines scattered here and there and intermingled with 
the doctrines of other systems. As according to Vira-Saiva philosophy, 
so accordiug to SKP also, God who is ' Parā-Śiva is the utlimate 
cause of the world. ‘Para-Siva’ is without any name and form. He is 
subtler than the subtlest and greater than the greatest.* He is full of 
knowledge and can be realized through knowledge alone.® Siva is the 
creator, protector and the destroyer of this world and this world is 
pervaded by him alone. His peculiar qualities mentioned in the SKP 
are knowledge, bliss, lustre, purity ete.!' 


The individual soul is part of Siva in the sense that it proceeds 
from Siva, partakes of his essence and finds rest in him.’ But on 
account of ignorance it imagines itself to be different from him. When 
ignorance is destroyed, it realizes its dependence on Siva. Thus, the 
soul is neithar different from nor identical with Siva. The relation 
between the two is the difference-cum-non-difference. The ultimate 
goal of the soul is the realization of the relation between the soul and 
the Para-Siva. All the qualities of Siva attributed to him in this 
system are found in the SKP. Siva, out of his own will, becomes 
divided into Libga and Anga. The Linga-worship is frequently referred 
to in the SKP. Though Siva is Nirguna, yet his Saguna form is the 
Linga.? The Linga is the greastest religion and the Linga is the final 


14 AnoraniydAastoam deva tathà tvan mahato mahàán 

Tasmát tvaya vidhatavyam sarvesam lingapijanam | 

SKP. Maheávara Khanda ( Kedara Khanda ), ch, 7, vs. 27. 

16 Ibid. oh. 22, vs. 30. 16 Ibid. ch. 7, vs. 3, 
3? Ibid. ch. LO, vs. 48, 18 "Ibid, oh. 13, vs, 39. 
10 Nirgunam paramaimanan viddhi lingasvurüpinam 

Paráóaktistathà jieya nirgund gésvatt sati | 
2 SKP, Māhośvara Khanda, ( Kedàra Khanda ), ch, 20, vs. 7, 
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abode of the being." Another term used in Vira-Saiva system is 
.' Anga’ standing for Jiva, this term is nowhere mentioned in the SKP, 
though the whole universe has been regarded as part of God Siva. 


As far as the process of creation is concerned, Pará-Siva does not 
suffer any change or culmination in creating this universe. The crea- 
tion takes place through Sakti which is his inseparable attribute." 


In the process of creation as Siva divides himself into Linga and 
Anga, so Sakti also divides herself into Kala and Bhakti. Kala is 
responsible for the protection of the world from Siva, while Bhakti 
leads the soul back to Siva. This Bhakti of Siva is referred to 
again and again in the SK P.*? According to Vira Saiva system human 
beings who are desirous of attaining the final emancipation, have been 
asked to observe the eight fold path. Among these Path rules, four are 
referred to in the SKP. The first one among these is the wearing of 
a rosary as necklace by the Siva Bhakta.?? The second one is the 
smearing of ashes on the body, which is regarded as capable of destroy- 
ing all sins of mortal beings.** The third one is the muttering of 
the five-syllable mantra of Siva (namah sivaya ).* It is called here 
as Paücaksarividy&. The fourth is the Linga worship which has 
already been referred to. 


oe A OIM CMT EMO 
20 SKP, Mahegvarakhanda ch, 10, vs. 62. 
21 Ibid. ch. 10, vs. 45. 22 Ibid. ch. 8, vs. 14. 
?8 Ibid, ch. 13,.vs. 61. 24 Ibid. ch. 18, vs. 57. 
35 [bid, ch, 32, vs. 84, - - . - = 


WAS SAHRDAYA THE NAME OF THE AUTHOR 


OF THE DHVANIKARIKAS? 
Br 
P. N. VIRKAR 


Prof. V. V. Sovant, in his article in Vol. I of the JRAS (1910 ) 
expresses the view (on p. 166 of that Volume ) that the Dhvanikarikas 
appear to have been written by ‘a poet named Sahrdaya.’ The argu- 
ments advanced by him in support of his conjecture are : 


(1) One manuscript (gu) of the Dhvanyaloka gives title of 
the work as Sahrdayáloka. 


(2) The title of the commentary of Abhinavagupta on the 
Dhvanyáloka is Sahkrdaydloka-locana. 


(3) Bhattanayaka's work, Hrdayadarpana, which is a 
criticism of the Dhvanyaloka, is called Sahrdayadarpana by JACOBI 
‘on the authority of some manuscript, perhaps.’ 


(4) The expression Sahrdayodayalübhahetoh oecurring in the 
last verse of the Dhvanyaloka is thus interpreted by Prof Sovanr — 
'in order to make Sahrdaya rise from obseurity, that is to say, in 
order to illumine Dhvanikarikas, the work of the poet Sahrdaya.' 


The main reason put forth by Prof. SovaNr'in support of his 
view is that the name of the work of Anandavardhana (the author of 
the Vrtti ) is said to be Suhrdaydloka in some places. He, therefore, 
thinks that the word Sahrdaya in Sahrdayaloka must be the name 
„of the author of the Dhvanikarikas. 


This, in the first place, is not only a mere conjecture, but one 
not supported by tradition. If we take into account similar names 
of works, most of them are like these :— 


Tanivàloka, Srigdraprakaga, Küvyaprakà$a, Mahabhasyapra- 
dipika, Tarkadipika, ete. All these names show that these are works 
throwing light on a particular subject and not on an author. We do 
not come across such names as Abhinavaguptaloka, Bhojaprakasa, 
Mammataprakasa, Patanjalipradipika, or Annambhattapradipika. 
Solitary instances like Bhémahavivarana may be found, but such 
names are very rare and cannot be taken a stand on to arrive at a 
definite conclusion, when a large majority of names point but to the 
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contrary. The name Bhümahavivavana, moreover, contains the word 
vivarana and nota synonym of prakaája. M.M. Dr. KANE also says 
in this connection that it is difficult to make Sahrdaydloka yield, 
by itself, Sahrdaya as the name of the author of the Dhvanikarikas.? 


The word Sahrdaya is, in point of fact, used to meam a rasika. 
It is abundantly used in the Dhvanydloka. It need not be argued on 
that strength that it has been used liberally in the Dhvanyaloka 
deliberately, because it happens to be the name of the Karikakara also 
and hence the author of the K&rikas derived an indirect pleasure in 
using that word in his own Dhvanikariküs and Anandavardhana, too, 
used it throughout the Dhvanyüloka as it afforded him so many 
opportunities to mention the Karikakara, his Guru. For, the Karika- 
kara was not the first to use this word. It was used before the 
Dhvanydloka or even before the Dhvanikarikas, as is evident from 
the sentence — 


Sahrdayahrdayandm ranjakah kopi pakah.* 


This sentence is quoted by Vàmana in his Kavydlankarasitra- 
vrtti, from someone who preceded him. Even the Dhvanikarikakare, 
moreover, does not use the word sahrdaya invariably. He has used the 
word sacetus (instead of the word sahrdaya) in — 


tadvatsacetasam so rího vacyarthavimukhatmandm \ 
buddhaw tattvarthadarsinyam jhatityevavabhasate® \ 
and also in — 


dinmdtranm tacyate yena vyutpannanan sacetasüm ! 
buddhirasaditaloka sarvatraiva bhavisyati* n 


If itis said that the word sakrdaya could not easily be used in 
these Karikas as it would not have suited the convenience of metre, 
what can be said about the word sacetüh occurring.in the following 
sentence in the Vriti which is in prose? — 

tanupahasyatam ütmanah pariharan ko tisandadhita sacetah* | 


Anandavardhana again says — 


sacetasdm tathavidhe visaye pralhddatisayah pravartate® | 


History of Sanskrit Poetics, 1961 edition, p. 191. 


1 

2 Kávyalanbürasütravriti, vrtti after the sūtra 1-2--21, 

8 The Kashi Sanskrit Series edition of the Dhvanyáloka, p. 102. 

& Ibid, p. 218., 5 Ibid, p. 447.,. 8 Ibid, p.380., 
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Quite a third term vaviksaka is also used in the Vrtti — 
tat pratipaksénam yah karuno rasah sa partksakanam na 
vaiklavyamadadhats" 


The name Sahrdayàloka may, therefore, mean ‘light for (the 
benefit of) Sahrdayas or rasikas. We do come across such names of 
works and commentaries as Rasikaprakasa,’ Rasikaranjani, Rasika- 
priya,” Rasikasanjivant™ and the like, where the word rasika is 
used. M.M. Dr. KANE says!? — ‘It seems that Sahrdaya was either 
the name or the title of the Karikakara and that Anandavardhana was 
his pupil.’ If this were so, would Anandavardhana, use the expression 
Sahrdayodayalabhahetoh in the last verse to mean, as Prof. SoVANI 
thinks, ‘to make Sahrdaya rise from obscurity,’ or, ‘to reclaim his 
work from death due to obscurity’? Would Anandavardhana speak of 
his Guru in such slighting terms ? Certainly not, as it. would not be 
in keeping with the high respect he would be expected to have for his 
Guru, on the basis of Anandavardhana’s great regard for illustrious 
poets. This great regard of his is evident from his own saying :— 


Muhaimandr dosodghosanamatmana eva disanam bhavati'? | 


The word Kavisahrdaya in— 
Sarasvatyástattvam kavisahrdayàkhyam vijayate | 


i. e., in the last line of the mangalàcarana of Abhinavagupta’s Locana 
is interpreted by Prof. SovANI as ‘the poet Sahrdaya'.* M. M. Dr. 
KANE says that the words!5 clearly mean that the real essence of 
Sarasvati is poets ( Kavi) and men of taste ( Sahrdayas, i. e., literary 
critics ). 


On such grounds, probably, does M. M. Dr. KANE consider the 
reasons assigned by Prof. SOVANI to be quite meagre’ and that more 
substantial evidence ought to be adduced for the purpose. Dr. KANE 








Ibid, p. 374: 

Of Devanátha, who also wrote Küvyakaumudi. 

(i) Commentary by Venidatta on Rasatarazgini and also (ii) Commentary 
by Viávanàtha on Kdavyddar§a. 

10 Of Kegavadisa, composed in 1601 A, D. 

11 Of Kegava, composed between 1551 to 1600 A. D. 

12 History of Sanskrit Poetics, ( 1961 edition ), p. 194. 

18 Kashi Sanskrit Series of Divanydloka, p. 233. 

1€ JRAS, (1910), Vol. I, p. 166. 

5 History of Sanskrit Poetics (1961 edition ), p. 191, 
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himself, therefore, puts forth the following arguments for regarding it 
possible that Sahrdaya was the name of the author of the Dhvani- 
karikas — 

(1) The Abhidhāvritimātrkā of Mukula, written about a 
century before the Locana of Abhinavagupta, says on p.21 of the 
Nirnayasagar press edition — laksamamdàrgüvagühitvam tu dhvaneh ' 
sahrdayaimr nutanatayopavarnitasya vidyate. 


(2) The same work of Mukula says on p. 19 (of the Nirnaya- 
sagar edition ) —tathà hi tatra vivaksitanyaparata sakrdayath kavya- 
varimant nirapita. 

(8) Pratihàrendur&ja, pupil of Mukula, says!?— kaiscit sa- 
hrdayair dhvanir nàma....kàvyadharmo nirüpitah. 


The third sentence out of those quoted by Dr. KANE helps to dis- 
prove the conclusion he or Prof SovaNr intends to draw. For, if 
Sahrdaya were a proper name, Pratibàrenduraja would have said — 
‘Sahrdayair nama kaigcit’ and not ‘Kaisceit Sahrdayaih. If one 
wishes to say, in Sanskait, ‘by a certain poet Kālidāsa, Sanskrit 
usage requires him to say ‘Kdliddsena nama kenacit kavinā, or 
* Kaliddsandmna kenacit kuving’ and not ‘ Kenacit Kaliddsena.’ 


Dr. S. K. Dz, in a footnote on p. 175 of his Studies in the History 
of Sanskrit Poetics ( Vol. II ), observes — 


‘Kane also hazards the conjecture that Anandavardhana was 
possibly a pupil of the Dhvanikara and this will, he thinks, explain the 
confusion of authorship. I am afraid that the passages that Kane 
cites in support of these conjectures are hardly decisive.’ 


He (Dr. Dz) says in another footnote on pp. 178-179 of the 
same book — 


‘The word Sahrdaya here (i.e., in(1) quoted above by 
Dr. KANE ) cannot be taken, as Kane takes it here as elsewhere, as a 
proper name referring to the Dhvanikara; nor can it be taken as a 
propounder of the Dhvani theory. As in most of the places that Kane 
cites, it refers in general to the critics or men of taste who established 
the Dhvamé theory or, in particular, to the Dkvanikara or Ananda- 
vardhana, and there is no need to go beyond this ordinary term in 
Alankara literature.’ 





16 Qn p. 79 in his commentary named Laghuvriti on the Alankárasárasazgraha 
of Udbhata, Nirnayasagar Press edition (1916 ). pem 
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Dr. DE, however, does not give the reasons why M. M. Dr. KANE's 
conjectures are not correctand hence the attempt in this article to 
supply the reasons.” 


On p. 38 of the Kashi Sanskrit Series edition of the Dhvanydloka, 
Anandavardhana says, in the Vrtti — sahrdayanam ànando manasi 
labhatam pratisthám iti ( dhvaneh svarüpam asmabhih ) praküsyate. 


These words clearly mean —' in order that delight should secure 
a firm footing in the hearts of literary critics’, Still, Abhinavagupta, 
feeling like punning on the word ánandah in the sentence quoted above, 
says, while commenting on it in the Locana — 


ananda iti ca granthakrio nama 


Taking advantage of this second possible meaning of the word 
anandah, Abhinavagupta interprets the sentence in the Vrtti also as — 
‘in order that Anandavardhana should find a permanent footing in the 
hearts of Sahrdayas, i.e., literary critics,’ 


If, now, Sahrdaya were the name of the Karikakara, Abhinava- 
gupta must certainly have been in the know of that. Prof. SovANIS 
interpretations of Kavisahrdaya ( vide pp. 194-95 above ) proves one 
thing at least, i. e, Abhinavagupta must have known the name 
Sahrdaya of the Karikakara, in the opinion of Prof. Sovant. If, then, 
Abhinavagupta says ‘Ananda iti ca granthukrto náma, why does 
he not also say ‘Sahrdaya iti ca milagranthakrio nama’? Such 
a great critic as Abhinavagupta would never have failed to seize the 
opportunity of bringing out this second meaning possible according 
to Prof. Sovant. 


Even though Abhinavagupta does not give any indication 
whatsoever of this second ( possible ) meaning, Dr. KANE thinks that 
the whole sentence may have a second meaning that Anandavardhana 
may * secure regard in the heart of the ( respected ) Sukrdaya (i. e. , the 
-Karikaküra)' And it may be argued in defence of this view that 
it was so natural for Anandavardhana to aspire for finding a place in 
the heart of his Guru in addition to one in the heart of rasikus, 


I wonder how these people, when inferring like this, close their 
eyes to a fact staring in the face. The fact is that it is not merely the 
Vrtti that says — 


E —————————————————————————M——— A 
Y Ido not, here, intend to dwell in the least on the point whether tho Karika- 
kara and the Vrttikara were two different persons or not, My only objective 
in writing these few lines is just to show that even if the Karikakara were a 

e different person, his name could not be Sahrdaya, 
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sahrdayanamanando manasi labhatam pratistham iti 
prakasyate 


but that the first Karika itself contains the word 'Sahrdayamanah- 
pritaye. The Vrtti only explains it. If, then, Sahrdaya had been the 
Karikakara’s own name, does it appear quite natural and in keeping 
with our experience that he would say, ‘Iam going to describe the 
nature of Dhvani in order to please Sahkrdaya, that is, myself?’ 
Have authors like Kalidasa and so many others been saying that they 
are writing their works for their own pleasure? Stray instances 
may be found where an author may say — 


sudntah sukhaya (mamedan granthanirmanam ). 


But I know of no instance where an author says so by incorporat- 
ing his own name in his statement to that effect. Nowhere, I mean, do 
we come across such expressions as ‘ Kaliddsamanahpritaye’ or 
‘Mammatamanahparitosdya’ or ‘Jagannadthamanahirptaye’ used 
by the authors themselves. 


Abhinavagupta, moreover, gives the second meaning of — 


sahrdayanémanando manusi labhatdm pratistham 
as follows — 


tena sa Anandavardhandcaryah sahrdayahrdayesu pratistham 
devatayatanddivadanasgvarin sthitim gacchatu. 


If Sahrdaya were the name of the Karikakara, would Abhinava- 
gupta had said that Anandavardhana wished to have a devata- 
yatanddivadanasvart stitth in the heart of his Guru, the Mūla- 
granthakrt? Acharyadevo bhava is a well known dictum, but has 
^ one come across such a dietum as Sisyadevo bhava or as Vriti- 
krddevo bhava? I mean, would a pupil himself say that his Guru 
should consider him, that is, the pupil to be a god ? 


Abhinavagupta further says, immediately after the above 
.remarks — tena sahrdayacakravartt khalvayam granthakrt. ` 


By ayarı granthakrt Abhinavagupta means Anandavardhana. 
Would Abhinavagupta, himself a gurubhakta, qualify Anandavardhana 
with these epithets, if he knew that Sahrdaya had been the name of 
the Karikakara ? 


Even the very next, that is, the second Karikaé in the Dhvanya- 
loka contains the word Sakrdaya in the compound Sahrdaya- 
élaghyah. Should that compound be considered as having a second 
meaning ‘ pleasing to me (i. e., the Karikakara’) or ‘(the meaning ) 
which I consider beautiful’ ? : 
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The word Sahrdaya, therefore, was being used to mean a rasika 
or a literary critic. The expression sahrdayath used by Mukula- 
bhatta on page 6 of this article, simply meant some rasikas like 
Anandavardhana or like the Karikakara and Anandavardhana. 


Dr. Kane first observed : ' These passages make it very probable 
that Sahrdaya was the name of the author who propounded the theory 
of Dhvani’ 38 


But even Dr. KANE himself felt like modifying this observation 
of his by adding — ' or, more probably, it ( i. e., Sahrdaya) was a title 
given to him by his admirers,’!® 


Finally, to repeat Dr. S. K. Dz's words quoted on p. 195 above — 


‘As in most of the places that Kane cites, it (i.e, the word 
Sahrdaya ) refers in general to the critics or men of taste who esta- 
blished the Dhvani theory, or, in particular, to the Dhvanikara or 
Anandavardhana and there is no need to go beyond this ordinary term 
in Alanka@ra literature.’ 








18 History of Sanskrit Poetics, Motilal Banarsidass edition (1961 ), p. 192, 
^ Ibid, p.199, : 
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LAVANGA AND LAVANGALATA 
A STUDY 
By 


R. V. NARAYAN 


“There is nothing lovelier than a flower, 
Nor more essential than a plant” 
— Peter Tompxins & Christopher BIRD 


The mightiest moments pass uncalendered ” 
- Thomas HARDY 


I 
General Introduction 


T'he above quotations on the one hand and the sameness of name 
of two different plants on the other, spurred the desire to make a close 
study of these plants. It was necessary to restrict the scope. For, the 
plants Lavanga and Lavangalata (in Sanskrit) being of antiquity, 
no definite chronology or place of birth yet easy to locate; their 
fragrance and usefulness have given them a history which is romantic 
and educative. 


The scope had to be restricted for another reason too - The poets, 
the Vaids, travellers and & host of others like food specialists and 
perfumers have used them liberally, some to feed their imagination, 
some to cure the humanity prone to sickness, some to describe falling 
for their natural charm or the exuded fragrance while passaing by 
them, some to spice the food giving ita fragrance or camaflouging 
unpleasant odours and some to provide a lasting perfume after a well 
oiled bath in a hot country. They have described their qualities and 
stature, while doing so, they have shrouded them with doubts especially 
as to their habitat. And, one could say the study is principally 
due to this reason, apart from its antiquity. A succinct description 
and analysis of their qualities and characteristics have been attempted 
and the descriptions by poets that provoked the study have been 
discussed against the background of known details. Pictures of 
Lavanga and Lavangalata have been given so as to enable a correct 
appraisal of their distinctness, z 
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II 
Description of Lavanga Plant ,. 


Lavanga is the Sanskrit name of a spicy plant that grows as a _ 
tree. The tree is an evergreen one and is beautiful to look at, the 
contrast of bright pink colour of young leaves make with the thick 
green colour of mature leaves. Whatis generally known as Lavanga 
is the bud of the Lavanga flower, for it is plucked while in bud stage 
and dried. 


This evergreen tree reaches upto a height of fifty feet when 
grown under fertile conditions. While young it is conical in shape 
becoming roughly cylindrical when mature. The stem of the tree is 
often forked near its base in two or three main erect branches. The 
foliage frequently becomes deficient in lower part of the canopy. The 
"bark of the tree is grey and rough; on smaller branches it is very thin 
and adheres inseparably to the wood. The wood is of yellowish colour, 
smaller branches are brittle making climbing precarious. The leaves 
are numerous and opposite, bright pink when young turning to dark, 
green when mature. At maturity, the leaves are ten centimeters 
long and four centimeters broad, elipticalin shape but drawn at both 
ends, A thriving tree has thick foliage, big in size, rich in colour 
restricted to ends of twigs. The reverse is the case when trees do not 
thrive. When flower buds are harvested, leaves appear in flushes 
covering a healthy Lavanga tree with fresh pink leaves amidst dark 
green mature leaves. Just at this stage the tree is a beauty. 


FLOWERS: They appear in two seasons — July to October 
and November to January. Bud initials appear six months before the 
buds are ready to harvest. During this period noticeable changes in 
structure and appearance take place. 


Nature has not yet disclosed to man, the secret why some bud 
essentials develop into leaves without becoming full grown buds. The 
shafts are thin. They bear sometimes one or two bracts. But they 
get rubbed off in the drying process. i 


BUD: Since bud production governs the profitability of 
Lavanga tree, the following aspect is separately dealt with.. The yield 
of Lavanga depends on the number of buds in the bunch. The varia- 
tion in number of buds ranges from three to twenty. The branching 
of inflorescence stalks determine the number in the bunch. The top 
third of the tree usually bears two-thirds of the total quantity: of ' 


Stages of development of clove formation 


(3) E (4) 


(5) (6) 


SS 7) 


(By Courtesy of Botanical Survey of India ) 





(1) First stage. The first observed little point between the 
top pair of leaves. 

(2) Second stage. This will definitely become flower. 

(3) Third stage. From the appearance of this, proliferation 
will take place. 

(4) Fourth stage. The number of branches of inflorescence is 
determined at this stage even though the clove shape is not 
visible. 

(5) Fifth stage. Bud initials at the ends of branches of the 
inflorescence take the shape of dummy little cloves. 

(6) Sixth stage. Young cloves developing to a pink tint ready 
to pick. 


(7)&(8) Over-mature cloves. 
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Lavanga Buds, Leaf, and inflorescence. 


Courtesy : Tidbury on Cloves. 


A 





Courtesy : 


Lavanga Buds: Lavanga in use. 


Wealth of India- A Government of India Publication. 
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buds. Flower buds are picked when the fleshy receptacle which is 
green at first acquires crimson colour. If buds are left too long on 
the tree, the buds open and petals fall. The blown Lavanga flowers 
are left. Later the fruits, known as mother Lavanga, are produced. 


ROOT: The root radicle protrudes slightly in the seed if 
the fleshy fruit covering is not removed. The tap root appears and 
strikes vertically downwards. Secondary and fibrous root-lets lie 
horizontally from this stage. The development of the roots of seedling 
takes about five years to form and completes the root system of an 
adult tree. 


II 
History and Habitat of Lavanga 


Before stating what generally is written on the habitat - the 
original habitat, it is essential to point out, a few facts that throw 
a new light, and that are generally not considered in modern 
times. The main or principal of them is that geologically from 
Pacific islands to South America, there was a continuous land 
mass. Due to many upheavals and other geological transforma- 
tions, the land mass was broken into parcels of land whieh today 
are known as South America, Africa, India, Malayan archipelago, 
Ceylon ete. Climatic conditions, soil conditions and other factors 
like tropical moist areas all go to prescribe the growth wild or 
cultivated of certain types of Plants. Especially, spices have been 
found inthe East and Southeast areas of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
The question whether they grew in our country originally, or they 
were imported and cultivated here is not one of doubt. For, we notice 
very early mention of the plant in our medical literature like Agnivega 
samhita. Agnive$a was a contemporary of Rsi Atreya. Their period 
is about eighth century B. C. Secondly, Lavanga has been like other 
spices grown in the South, especially in the belt where the Vedic Rsi 
Agastya established himself according to Puranas. That is, the southern 
districts of Coimbatore, Madura, Malabar, Nilgiris and Tirunelveli 
and they all are about the Pothiya and Palani range of hills abounding 
in evergreen forests. The present area of its growth is only about 
200 acres or so, which is a fraction of world acreage of Lavanga. 


We also notice that the South Indians colonised the South 
Eastern Islands ever since 4/3rd century B. C. It is also an accredited 
faet that the Southerners were a maritime people and had established 
trade relations with countries of the Mediterranean Sea and the East 
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Coast of Asia. The deep rooted traditions of our country especially 
the Tamils that have anchored and stayed to continue in countries 
like Vietnam, Java, Sumatra, Celebes, Moluceus, Borneo and the 
Malaya states are proof positive of the very early spread of our culture, 
in those countries. A plethora of historic evidence in literary writings, 
inscriptions, coins, epigraphic notices are available, and pieces of 
evidence are still being collected from archaeological excavations 
at several places. It will be therefore incorrect to assert that 
the plants originally belonged to only a particular area on the 
fragile evidence of foreign travellers’ statements most of them 
based on what they heard and fleetingly saw, rather than on 
what they investigated and wrote on. More, in those bygone times, 
when India had evolved methods of identification (and to this 
day, they have not been studied closely ) and the botanist-vaid had 
specified them, we do not give them the credence they are entitled to. 
We shall therefore only state Lavanga plants are growing here and are 
found in the spice islands of the Indian ocean and they have within 
historic times of three or four centuries have been expanded in other 
areas of the Indian ocean islands on the western side like Mauritius, 
Madagaskar, Zanzibar and Pemba. Lavanga thrives well in well 
drained sandy loam and laterite soils with an average rainfall of 65 to 
75 inches per annum. 


Use of Lavanga is known from very early times, either as an 
ingredient in cooking, in making perfumes, in medicinal preparations 
or in the use of Tàmbüla. The now silted Kaveri ppoompattinam also 
known as Poompuhar on the coramandel coast had resident trade 
representatives from the East and the West bearing evidence of the 
contact and the important trade was in spices like Ela, Lavanga, 
Japhala, Japatri, and cinnamon earning foreign exchange. These are 
matters of fact. China too participated in this trade. Chinese books 
from 220 to 206 B. C. disclose this. Mention is made frequently of the 
Chinese court officials using cloves to sweenten their breath while 
speaking to the rulers. 


With the rise and growth of Islamic Power and Culture (and 
their itch to spread far and wide and their ruthless march, South 
East Asian Islands too were not spared ), they took with them these 
spices on their return, to Persian Gulf, Alexandria and other East. 
Mediterranian Ports. After the renaissance in Europe, there was a 
Navigation spurt among Christian nations directed towards trade 
expansion. Already, the Tamils and later, the Moslems had introduced 
spices to the European countries. Spices were one of the precious 
things they were after. We witness empires growing out of spice trade, 
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Vasco-da-Gama, the Portuguese navigator (1497 ), founded colonies in 
the East. Calieut in India was first reached by him and Lisbon was 
the important Western market for cloves. The shift of trade into 
their hands with this Eastern colonisation had only a short spell of a 
century, for, the Duteh wrested it from their hands. In about 1508, 
the Italian traveller Ludovieo Di Varthema describes Lavang cultiva- 
tion. This description was bettered by Ferdinand Magdallen in 1521. 
Great Britain was set on the road to the East in search of spices by 
the Dutch increasing the price and British colonial expansion started 
in 1597 with Francis Drake. There was rivalry between the Dutch 
and the English with the latter being massacred at Amboyna. Dutch 
established a monopoly in spice trade in 17th and 18th centuries in 
the latter half of 17th century. A German botanist Rumphias 
(1626-1693 ) in the employ of the Dutch East India Company wrote 
for them the “Herbarium Amboinese" which included the first 
Western description of Lavanga-Clove. Inspite of the strict vigilance 
by the Dutch by restrictive destruction of cloves in areas other than 
around Amboyna Islands, scme trees in the thick forests of other 
spice islands eluded the Dutch, to fall into the hands of the French 
who were dissatisfied with the Dutch handling of the trade. They 
managed to take these saplings to Islands near Africa under their ` 
control and cultivation ; they therefore grew in Mauritius, Mascarena 
Islands and Cayeune to spread to others like Dominica, Martinique, 
Bourbon, Madagaskar and Sychelles. Meantime the British also 
introduced them in Penang. By then the East India Company of the 
British, chartered in 1599/1600 was well established. This may also be 
one of the reasons why expansion of cultivation did not take place in 
India. In this context, inference as to the stunted growth of Lavanga 
cultivation in India, may be drawn, from these following historical 


facts. 


i) In earlier times, as colonisers, Indians had adequate supplies 
from colonised Islands of South East Asia to trade with 
outside countries as also to supplement their own production 
for internal consumption. 


ii) South India enjoyed a comparatively less interference by the 
Moslems and they continued the trade and some of these 
Tamil Hindus who were converted to Islam carried on 
their trade. 


iii) When the English obtained control and began governing the 
country, they did not exhibit any desire to expand, for 
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Tea Plantations in these areas provided them better revenue 
earnings and trade profits, and they had developed in Malaya. 


However, the fact was and is, that Dutch monopoly of spice trade 
was broken. France and Britain gained an upper hand. 


Early part of nineteenth century, the Sultan of Zanzibar secured 
from Mauritius Lavanga seedlings and started growing them. He 
planted them in Pemba also. This is about 1318. Zanzibar and Pemba 
climate, soil ete, suited Lavanga, such that, it soon became the domi- 
nating Islands in International Lavanga Trade. 


IV 
Qualities, Characteristics and Utility 


The dried flewer buds of Lavanga from early times figured 
largely in Medicine and Dietetics. The principal qualities are its 
being astringent, pungent, carminative stimulating and aromatic. It 
imparts warmth and flavour. Dental care medicinal preparations 
knew its prime value since Agnivesa’s time. Affirmed and reaffirmed, 
its Medica! uses since the times of Agnivesa, found additional avenues 
to add to them. Its aroma attracted the attention of other bhogas like 
Pan-chewing (tàmbülabhoga) and amatory exercises; it attracted 
social uses like bringing about a happy union between married spouses 
and find aesthetic adornments like an ear ring of its shape. Civilisa- 
tions later than ours such as Bizantian, Arabie and Persian organised 
their knowledge of Lavanga in various spheres and principally 
medicine. Even the Modern synthetic civilisation finds indispensable 
use for natural Lavanga. Still, the earliest application of Lavanga in 
dental care has not yielded its prime place to uny rival Halitosis 
( foul smelling mouth ) and treatment of diseased gums fiad an efficient 
remedy in Lavanga. 


Many additional uses are added to the list in course of time such 
as diseases of the eye, healing of open wounds ete. Phenolic character 
of Lavanga oil is pressed into use, research providing them new scope. 


Ever since man knew the plant, he found it an essential place 
as an ingredient in food preparations, either to impart flavour and 
make food delicious or to camaflouge disagreeable odour in meat 
preparations. Thus East and West used Lavanga in ccokery. 


The fragrance of Lavanga took it to the Gods and their Anthro- 
pomorphic representations by making offerings, to them. . 
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From then to now, it is a long march keeping its step with the 
rapid pace of scientific advancement. Perfumery and artificial vanillin, 
these days, make on Lavanga a significant claim. * Clove oil ( Lavanga 
oil) distillation has attained huge proportions. 


In modern times sale of prepared foods have become indispensable 
and Lavanga and its essence are therefore invariably on demand, 
A new use has captured the eye of commerce. Cigarette manufacturers 
make clove cigarettes, Scented tobacco makers in the South also use it 
considerably. 


All these new and newer uses have boosted its price. 


V 


Lavangalata 


Unlike the Lavanga Tree - Lavangalatà is a woody climber with 
recurved spines which are solitary and sharp thorns. Parts are all 
glabrous. This plant is powerfully scandent. 


= Leaves are trifoliate and are long petioled (vrnta). Leaflets 
are lanceolate ( narrow and tapering to each end ) 3 to 10 inches long. 


Flowers are conspicuous white, shortly pedicled (stalked, a 
flower cluster of centrifugal type ) and are fragrant. They form glabrous 
cymose racemes (an interminate inflorescence) in the axils of the 
leaves and above the scars of fallen ones, petals are 2/5 inch to 1/2 inch 
long. Filaments are united at base into a longer or shorter tube. 
Flowers appear during February and continue to do so till April. 


Roots are thicker than the roots of Satavari ( Asparagus 
racemosus ) and when cut exude latex ( kgīra ). 


Vaidyaka Nighantus on Sanskrit and Bhava Prakaga compare the 
roots with that of Kakkoli and Ksirakakkoli - perhaps varieties of 
Lavangalatà and these words are mentioned as synonyms of Lavanga- 
latà. Latex is said to be yellow in eolour. 


Fruits are oblong and they are berries with smooth aromatie and 
resinous peel: they are of the size of a pigeon's egg ( kapota anda ) 
and 1-3 seeded. They commence to appear in August and continue till 
the end of September. 


The sweet aroma and conspicuous white flowers in bunches 
( gucchas ) make the plant a desirable ornamental garden plant. 


Lavangalata, Stem, Flowers, Leaves. 


Courtesy : Botanical Survey of India. 
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VI 
Habitat 


It is found extensively in the forest area of Assam, Kashi Hills, 
East Bengal, Chitagong, Burma, Malaya Peninsula, Cambodia and 
Sumatra. They appear also in the lower reaches of Himalayas and 
Garwal with a difference in quality. Suéruta mentions its habitat as 
Himalayan region. Poets mention the breeze carrying the fragrance of 
Lavangalata as coming from the South or Malaya Country, that is, 
Malabar. These make a deeper study of its habitat and distribution 
necessary. Though it has medicinal properties, and the fragrance 
makes it a very good perfumer except in India, a wider international 
spread like Lavanga, is not noticed. In Bengal, it is a favourite for use 
in perfumed oils. One of such oils is called Kakkolaka. 


As against Lavanga, all parts of Lavangalaté are used in 
medicine (roots, leaves, flowers and fruit). Medicated oils use it to 
provide an aroma. From the synonyms used in Sanskrit like Kakoli, 
Ksarakakoli, Jivaniya, Jivanti ete. suggest the quality of robustness 
and the robustness it has, it imparts to those who use it. The name 
* vayasta ’ especially indicates it. 


VII 
Qualities, Characteristics and Utility 


The qualities of sweetness, coolingness, to be gathered from 
“Madhura” and * Sitapaki " respectively are suggestively ingrained in 
them. ‘Jivaniya’ suggests milk of life (The latex from the roots) and 
* Jivanti ', the resulting tonic effect it produces on the life of the user. 
Caraka and Suéruta express these qualities distinctly. 


The roots form an essential ingredient in Dasamila prepara- 
tions. Even the berries ( fruits) are used in these preparations. 


Therapeutically, it allays thirst, remedies consumptive illness, 
billiousness and troubles due to vata, blood disturbances, burning 
fevers that aggravate kapha. 


Modern Science has been able to isolate a chemical from Lavanga- 
lata which is identical with * Xanthotoxin”. This was first isolated 
from another plant known to the botanist as ‘‘ Fragraxanthoxyloides ” 
and later from another plant - Ruta Chalepensis. Three other chemicals 
are also isolated “ Luvangelin”, Xanthoxyllum  Americanum and 
Isopimpralin. As the further detailing will be outside the scope of the 
objective of this essay, more is not mentioned indicating the advances 
nfade in Science. 
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Comparative Study of Lavanga and Lavangalata 
Morphologically and Qualitatively l 


Lavanga Lavangalata 
Habit Tree - A Scandent Climber. 
Habitat Eastern Hemisphere Eastern Hemisphere 
TLA Tropical Tropical. 
Parts used Flower Bud All parts. 
Leaves Numerous, opposite Trifoliate Long, 
Bright pink while Elliptical and sharp 
young turning to at both ends 
dark green 4/ x13” 9" to 10" long. B 
when mature. 
Flowers Not allowed generally Fragrant white. Petals 
to flower: are 2/5” to 1/2” 
Allowed to bloom and 
grow long. 
Appear at end of , Appearin the axils of 
Twigs. leaves and above the 
scars of fallen ones, 
Bark Grey and rough Thin and smooth, 
Spines Nil Recurved, solitary and 
, sharp thorns. 
Roots Are elongated thin Thick and nearly 
bulbous like Asparagus 
` Racemosus. 
Provide a latex. 
Qualities 


Astringent .)' 
Pungeant 


Madhura. ? 


Stimulating Fragrant and 
Aromatic Aromatic 
Warmth producing Cooling. 


VIII 


Synonyms of Sanskrit Names of Lavanga and 
Lavangalaià — also their names as found 
4n other Languages 
Man has been looking up to plants from his earliest times, 
associating it with supernatural qualities, a friend of the sick and 
diseased, a [friend of the religious man, a householder, merchant and 


even evil forces. Seers and Sages who gave great thought to the 
indentification of the plants have adopted three synonyms to each 
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plant meaningfully. Sage Paraéara ( He was a contemporary of Atreya ) 
in his Vrksaéyurveda has explained the reason for it. They are: 

. (1) Botanical significance — Paricharajfiápika Samjñā. 

(2) Therapeutic index related ~ Gunaprak&éika Samjfia. 
(3) Habitat and Special event association. 

In earlier days, a Vaidyaka had to be an expert botanist first and 
his knowledge of manusyarna and roga were closely related to plant 
life and since trees were considered to have life and-soul and also they 
were either supernatural or demoniac, great care was bestowed on 
handling them after correct identification. 

Lavanga 

Arabie : Qurunfel; Bengali: Lo'ng; Chinese: dingji; English: 
Clove; French: Giroflier; Hindi: Long, Laung; Italian : Cariofilli 
Garofand; Japanese: Choji; Kannada: Lavanga; Kashmir: Raung; 
Malayalam : Karyambu, Changi; Marathi: Lavanga, Lavinga; Persian: 
Mehkak ; Singapore : Varrala ; Tamil: Kiramber, Kirambu, Iavangem, 
Karuvappui and Crambu; Telugu: Lavangalu, Lavabgamu; Tulu : 
Bahran Karanfil ; Urdu : Laung ; 

Sanskrit : 

Lavanga, Bhrngangi, Bhrhgara, Candanapuspa, Divya, Deva- 
kusuma, Grahanihara, Kalikottama, Lava, Lavangaka, Lavanga- 
kalika, Prasüna, Rucir&, Sekhara, Sikhara, ripuspa, OSrisamjfia, 
Sriprasunika, Tiksna, Tiksnapuspa, Toyadipriya, Varija, Varijapuspa 
Varisambhava. 

Latin: Eugenia Caryophylatta Thunb. 
Lavangalata 
Bengali : Kakla ; Hindi: Kakola, Vaysalo, Kakakoli. 
Sanskiit : 

Lavangalaté, Dhir&, Dmanskoli, Jivaniy&, Jivanti, Kakkoli, 

Kayasthika, Kañjikā, Ksira Kakkoli, Madhura, Sv&dumarsi, Sitapaki, 
Vayasolika, Vayasthà. 
Latin: Luvunga Scandens Roxb, 


Ix 
Poetic treatment of Lavanga and Lavangalatà 


Adverting to Jayadeva ‘ Lavangalata’ appears as under, in his 
-Gita-Govinda Sarga 3. 1-2 
lalita-lavangalata-parisilana komalamalayasamire 
. madhukaranikarakarambita-hokilakajita-hutija-kutire | 


Naravan: Lavonga and Lavangalatà 913 
viharati haririha sarasavasante 
nrtyati ywvalijanena samam sakhi 
virahijanasya durante u 
ayi plavanga lavangalatalaye 
piba madhani vidhiya madhworatàn | 
tha vane hi uanecarasunkule 
na hi satam asatan ca vivatcand ti 


Kālidāsa in Kumd@rasambhava VIII. 25, and Raghuvaméa 6.57 
Lavanga appears as below: 


Kumarasambhava: VIII, 25 


tasya jàtw malayasthaulirater— 
dhitacandanalatah priyaklamam | 
aeacama salavangakesaras— 
catukara iva daksinaniluh vi 

` “Raghuwvaméa : 6.57 


anena sérdham viharamburdases 
tiresu tdlivanamarmaresw | 
dvipantardnita-Lavangapuspair 
apakrtasvekalava-marudbhih | 
Bánabhatta in Harsacartta H. 89, 112 


ciita-campaka-lavali-lavangakakkolavantyela-latamisritant 
sasahakäräni karpirapiritant vandnivopabhuktant 
In Kadambart K. 279 


Tambilikabhavanamiva brialavali-lavangailà 
kakkolapatrasaficayam 


Meaning Lavanga is one of the fragrant substances and in 
Harsacarita 244 Lavangamala Racayantibhih-Lavanga garlands were 
made on auspicious occasions like marriage and Harsacarita 387 
Lavangapuspamanjarimam  jatiphalastabakünàüm ca rá$im meaning 
'Lavanga' Flower stalks were among the presents from the King of 
Assam, and in Kdédambart 56. 117, 119 Pathikjanaracitalavanga- 
pallavnsanstarath eaning ‘ Lavanga is common in Vindhya forest’ and 
paseages in Kadambari 170, Mügho's Si$wpalavadha 8.81, Kalidas's 
Raghuvansa 6.57, Kumarasambhava 8,25, mMeaning Lavanga is also 
found in Eastern and Southern regions on the coastal area. 


In Banabhatts’s Kadambari 612, Gbaddha lavangapallava- 
candanamalikanadm meaning the leaves ( tender ) were used for cooling 
purposes. . = 
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We are, as a result, thrown into a field of enquiry as to the extent 
to which we can rely on these observations in this objective study. 
On the one hand, they are used for conveying to us they had a regal 
importance as in Bàna's Harsacarita, their location in various parts 
of India such as Western, Southern Coastal areas and Vindhya forests 
on the other. Likewise in Kddambart, Magha’s Si$upalavadha and 
Kālidāsas Kwmàrasombhava and Raghuvansa.. 


Essentially, their approach has to be construed in an aesthetie 
sense, for, as poets, they do not address their minds to the pure 
botanical aspects of plant life, except their external morphology which 
helps them in building up their imagery and feeding their upamās ete. 
Therefore in this study they are referred to as having ancillary and 
secondary importance helping the enquiry and fixing their antiquity 
and habitats. But, there are some observations of these poets which 
raise a controversy as to their habitat and habit. 


: Their knowledge of botany seems to be apparent as one could 
observe from the use in their descriptions of specific technical terms 
pertaining to the Morphology of plants, too numerous to mention. In 
fact, Kalidasa and Bana seem to possess a knowledge of the medical 
properties of plants in addition to their botanical knowledge. 


The controversy mentioned above, may not arise, if we can prove, 
they were moving about all over country in the areas where Lavanga 
and Lavangalat&é grew, in those early days without easy transport 
facilities to which we are now accustcmed. We have to think twice 
before crediting them with such wide travel; of course, as poets their 
flights of imagination would have carried them far and wide. Those 
flights would not convey to a student of science adequate material 
to clothe them with personal and intimate knowledge, a desideratum 
in scientific enquiries. Hence, we can only attribute their knowledge as 
acquisitions through secondary sources and therefore of only corrobora- 
tory significance. Viewed this way, they were aware that Lavanga 
and Lavangalatà are separate plants. (e.g.) in Bana’s Harsacarita 
( H. 39, 112 ) we notice Kakkola and Lavanga.are separately mentioned 
when detailing fragrant substances. Kakkola is a synonym of 
Lavangalata. Naturally one is led to believe, these two plants are 
individually treated and with knowledge. Supporting their individual 
identity, Caraka and Suéruta, the great medical writers earlier than 
Bana, have written on their medical uses, Bana’s reference, therefore 
acts as confirmatory evidence. From their direct knowledge it becomes 
corroborative. Because of their earlier notices in Caraka and Suéruta 
Bana’s references are not mere heresay. Besides, he confirms the 
antiquity of both the plants. 
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When he says Harsa received stalks and fruits as presents from 
the King of Assam ( H. 387 ) and as from times bygone Lavanga used is 
only the bud and not flower nor is the flower allowed to become & 
fruit (except for seeding ) and Lavangalatà is grown in Ássam area 
only, a doubt arises as to what it is exactly that he means, Lavanga 
or Lavangalata. From later evidence as well as the poetical descrip- 
tion alluding to Lavanga as a Southern plant during classical period 
(K. 170 Magha’s Sifupalavadha 881, ‘Raghuvamsa 6.57; Kumara- 
sambhava 8.25), the present of stalk and fruit alluded to above by 
Bana in H. 887, obviously relates to Lavangalatà. Another reason 
supporting this view is Lavangalata being a sugandha dravya used in 
the making of perfumed oil and such perfumed oils were used in royal 
baths, what Harsa refers to by stalks and fruits of Lavanga are 
only the stalks and fruits of Lavangalata. This inference would have 
been unassailable if the Calukya King Somesvara in his Manasolldsa 
( Gaekwad Oriental Series, Baroda, Vol. II, pp. 81-83 ) had not referred 
to Lavanga instead of Lavangalata’as one of the ingredients in the pre- 
paration of perfumed oil for bathas. As against this, twelfth Century 
Jayadeva's Gita-Govinda meantioing Lavahgalat& as inferentially 
belonging to ( Malaya, Malabar, South ) makes the poetic observations 
conflicting and of questionable probative value. Not only the probative 
value is lowered, it also gives little importance to their apparent 
knowledge of plant morphology and botany. In the result, we are 
made to feel we are safer with Caraka and Suéruta in their observa- 
tions than to place much reliance on poets which, notwithstanding the 
possibility of their personal knowledge of plants, their figurative 
treatment and drawings from imagination, taint them with looseness 
and disregard of matter of fact and cold requirements of scientific 
reality. 


The reference to Lavanga being a product of area beyond the seas 
is quite in order, for Lavanga in-addition to the South Indian produc- 
tion was being imported from times prior to the poets’ period due to 
Tamil Colonisation of the Spice Islands since third Century B. C. and 
they being a maritime people trading with countries west of India. 


Yet, it is felt, because of the wealth of source material available 
and the,possibility of future evidence from excavations at new sites 
that are going on, a further and deeper study may yield more substantial 
proofs on their cytogenetics. The scope of this study being limited, 
the best that could be said is, there is enough evidence to establish theiz 
-prehistoric antiquity and that the two plants are different, - 
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X 
Résumé 


It now remains to just give an itemised picture as summum 


bonum of the study. 


A description of the Plants has been given with pictorial 
representations. From these it is clear, the plants are dig- 
tinetly different from each other. 


The qualities and characteristics enumerated also make it clear 
they are different except that both belong to the group of . 
‘Sugandha Dravya' or fragrant materials. 


Lavangalata is purely indigenous and its habitat is East 


“India from Himalayan region to Burma. It is also noticed 


in Sumatra. Whereas Lavanga is known as a South India 
Plant with an all India extensive use from -ancient times as 
also of south-east Asia. 


The doubt as to small Indian area of cultivation could have 
been adequate to meet the versatile demand is resolved by the 
fact the Islands where they grew outside India largely in 
the distant past by the historical fact the Tamils had 
colonised these Islands since 4th Century B. C. and they 
carried on a brisk trade of import and export to middle-east 
countries till the moslem expansion took place. 


The poetic references to Lavanga’s growth in Vindhya forests 
and the West Coast upto Dvaraka, make further research a 
necessity. 


From 17th century, Lavanga had shifted its cultivated 
expansion to the Arabian Sea Islands like, Mauritius, 
Madagaskar, Zanzibar and Pamba besides other neighbouring 
Islands and the trade also has shifted from Far East to 
Middle East breaking Dutch monopoly. 


Both Lavanga and Lavangalatà are very useful plants and 
utilised internationally in medicine, Cookery, Perfumery 
as well as use in Tambila,’ (chewing practice in vogue 
throughout India, The East and South America ) Above all, 
their antiquity as far back as Eighth Century B. C. is a fact 
about which there can be no two opinions, 


REVIEWS 


STUDIES IN DEVI BHAGAVATA: by Dr. P. G. Lalye, Popular 
Prakashan, Bombay 400 034 (1973), pp. i-xiii+1-400+ 
Index i-xxi, Price Rs. 50. 


The present work, which is a Ph.D. dissertation, presents an 
exhaustive and deep study of the Devi-Bhágavata (DB) in which the 
text has been explored from all angles. Itis divided into five sections : 
Section I ( pp. 8-84 ) deals with the genesis of the concept of Devi, the 
Bhagavata cult and the DB’s place in the Purana literature. Section IT 
(pp. 85-106) discusses the sources of the DB, which include the 
Vedic Literature, the Epics, the other Puranas, the Indian Philosophical 
systems, the Smrtis and the Tantra works, especially the Saradatilaka 
of Laksmana Deéikendra (11th century A.D. ) and finally fixes the date 
ofthe DB as being not later than 1200 A.D. In section III ( pp. 107- 
219), devoted to the philosophy and religion of the DB, the author 
points out that the DB has incorporated, besides the tenets of Karman, 
Kala, Bhakti, — Tantric ideas and ritual which prominently inelude the 
worship of the Sakti. Section IV ( pp. 213-288 ) and section V ( pp. 
289-345 ) are respectively devoted to the legends in the DB. and the 
literary appreciation of the DB which latter includes some examples of 
the aesthetic sentiments ( Rasas ) and the figures of speech ( alamkaras ) 
in the DB. Section VI ( pp. 349-391) comprises Six Appendices ( A-F ) 
giving information about the abodes of Devi, beliefs and superstitions, 
cosmographical and astronomical views reflected in the DB and a very 
interesting outline, in brief, of the ideas of the female-deity-cult enter- 
tained by the people in other countries. The book is rounded off with 
a detailed bibliography and a comprehensive index. , 


‘Above is given the brief outline of this exhaustive and all-sided 
study of the DB. As the author has stated, the DB is generally accepted 
to be the latest Purana belonging to the 11th or the 12th century A.D. 
It is a sectarian Sakta and Tantric work devoted to the glorification of 
the Devi or Sakti — the female principle, supreme and sovereign over all 
divinities. From the nature of the contents of the DB, it is evident that 
the final redactor of the DB has assembled all the extant religious and 
theological elements to subserve the glorification of the Devi. Whether’ 
this assemblage of several elements can be called an ' assimilation ' or an 
integral whole may beQ moot question. It appears more like a conpen- 
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dium of several, multifarious, religious and theological ideas and practices 
which developed through the centuries with its apex in the Devi. 
The author has tried to.trace the Devi-worship to the Vedas and has 
adduced the evidence of the Vàgümbhrni Sākta of the Rgveda ( X. 125 ) 
in support. But the Sükta in question is a panegyric and glorification 
of the goddess of speech. If one surveys the Vedic literature and the 
literature in the wake of the Vedas, one is led to agree with Dr. HAZRA's 

. View-point (referred to in the present book on page 12) that the 
Female Deity is of non-Aryan origin. The worship of the Female Deity 
was current among the non-Aryan indigenous tribes and by its 
inevitable and preponderant impact, it made its headway into. the 
Vedic religion, transforming it into Hindu religion, which is a complex 
of Vedic and non-Vedie indigenous religious thought. 


The author is at great pains and advances laborious arguments to 
prove that the DB is a Mahapurüna. The DB is not, according to tradi- 
tion, generally included among the Mahapuranas. The author, in one 
place, frankly admits in effect, ( p. 29) that it is difficult to give a final 
judgement on the issue whether the DB is a Mahapurana, or an Upa- 
purana. But on reconsideration he thinks that the DB, devoted to the 
glorification of the Devi and being thus sectarian in character was rele- 
gated to the background ( of the Upapuràna ) ( p. 30), though according 
to him, it satisfies all the requirements of the Mahapurana. Looking 
to the late age of the DB and the character of its compilation as a com- 
pendium of almost all the previous religious thoughts and beliefs subor- 
dinated to its preponderantly sectarian Sākta and Tantrie character, one 
cannot but agree in the objective, almost universal, conclusion that it 
was rightly considered as an Upapuràna and not a Mahapurana. 


From the brief outline of the work given in the beginning, it 
will be apparent that the author has concentrated his attention ona 
comparative study of the topics in the DB vis-a-vis the other works in 
Sanskrit Literature like the Vedic Literature, the Epics and the Puranas, 
the philosophical systems, as a result of which some chapters ( e. g. the 
DB and the Ramayana, the DB and the Bhagavadgita ete.) hardly 
extend over two or three pages. That is understandable on account of 
the paucity of the material under comparison. One should have, how- 
ever, welcomed an incorporation ofa separate chapter in the beginning 
giving a conspectus of the BD., which could have enabled the reader 
to appreciate this already highly commendable study in its tota] 
perspective. A special mention must be made of Section V devoted to 
‘Literary Appreciation of the DB’ which, no doubt, enhances the value 
of this scholarly all-sided study. 


= © — V, M, Bedekar 
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AN ILLUSTRATED ARANYAKA PARVAN in the Asiatic 
Society of Bombay — by Karl Khandalavala and Moti Chandra, . 
Prince of Wales Museum, published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bombay, Town Hall, Bombay, 1974, ( with 8 coloured plates + 
55 photographie plates ). 


The Illustrated Aranyaka Parvan (IAP ) has proved to be the 
outstanding discovery of recent times for the study of sixteenth century 
Indian miniature paintings of the pre-Mughal sehool. This Ms. belongs 
to the Dr. Bhau Daji Memorial Collection in possession of the Asiatic 
society of Bombay. A descriptive Catalogue of the Mss presented by 
Dr. BHaAU DAJI was prepared by the late Prof. H. D. VELANKAR in four 
parts completed in 1930. Prof. H. D. VELANKAR in his description of this 
particular Ms has said: “This Ms was copied at Yoginipura under the 
rule of Sultan Sikandarabijaya for Bhanudas Chaudhari. Almost all the 
folios of this Ms are ornamented with beautiful old pictures indicative 
of the story written on them.” The words ‘beautiful old pictures’ of 
Prof, H. D. VELANKAR attracted the attention of Shri B. D. VELANKAR, 
Librarian of the Asiatic Society who brought it to the notice of Smt. 
Durga Buacwat. Smt. Durga BHaGwaAT brought the Ms to the notice 
of the authors of this monograph on the work under review. 


The colophon to this JAP Ms establishes the following facts : 
(1) The Ms. was written in A.D. 1516 


(2) It was written at a time when Sultan Sikandar i, e. 
Sikandar Lodi was vietoriously reigning at Delhi ( Yoginipura ). 


(8) Choudhari Sri Bhanudas got the Ms written for reciation 
to himself. 


(4) The family of Choudhari Vinaya, inhabitants of Chandra- 
puri were at that time residing in a riverside fort at Kachchhauva. 


(5) The Ms was written and painted by a Kayastha named 
Bhavàanid&sa. 


Kachehhauv&à seems to be Kachuara which is situated on the. 
right bank of the river Yamuna, about 57 miles from Agra, within the 
dominion of Sultan Sikandar Lodi. 


The Lodis ( A.D. 1451-1526 ), who were the Afghans, were the 
last rulers of the Sultanate period. It is only from the Lodi period that 
we possess eoncrete evidence of the appreciable growth of indigenous 
styles of manuscript illustration. 
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Some prominent characteristics of the ZAP are worth noticing : 
(i) The illustrations, while illustrating the several episodes in the 
Aranyaka parvan, ( for instance, the painting reproduced on the jacket 
of the book depicts Draupadi and Satyabhama, conversing with each 
other) have availed themselves of the opportunity to depict facets of 
contemporary life e.g. the dupattas and odhnis worn with ends sticking 
out stiffly at angles; the plantain and palm trees as well as trees with 
more naturally spreading foliage; brick-enclosed tanks with lotuses 
and ducks swimming in water; the contemporary costumes of the 
inhabitants of the Lodi Kingdom comprising pyjamas and short jackets 
with or without a patka. The soldiers wear a hoodlike headgear with a 
flap falling on the neck and covering the ears. Herdsmen and foresters 
wear only a short dAoti or langot and tribals wear leaf-garments. (ii) AS 
far as the female costume is cuncerned, there is no borrowing from the 
Muslim attire. The usual female costume is ghágvà ( skirt ), long patha 
(sash ), cholt( bodice ) and odhné ( wimple) which latter is usually 
transparent. Thehair are usually worn in long plaits. ( iii) The domes are 
in the manner of the domes of the Lodi period, and are sometimes flanked 
by pillared kiosks. (iv) The ZAP like the latter Caurupandseka 
demonstrates a strikingly common cliché such as the bending of the 
front arm at the elbow and gesticulating while conversing. (v) War 
horses and war elephants are caparisoned with padded jhools (coverings). 


The paintings and drawings in the TAP exhibit the style of the 
‘Lodi School’. Regarding the nomenclature, the authors say: “ This 
style of painting flourished during the Lodi rule and in the territories 
of the Lodi Sultans. There was a great cultural revival during the 
reign of Sikandar Lodi. This type of painting continued into the 
early Mughal period and continued to influence some artists in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth Century ”. 


The ZAP is an eloquent, ‘visual’ proof of the tremendous hold 
which the Mahābhārata has had on the minds and the hearts of the 
people, transcending the anachronisms of time and clime, as is evident 
from the artists’ depiction, in their own contemporary idiom, of the 
Mahabharata characters and their milieu. The authors and the Asiatic 
society of Bombay deserve all praise for having brought out the JAP. 


— V. M. Bedeker 


PE is 
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MM DR. P. V. KANE COMMEMORATION MONOGRAPH — 
edited by S. N. Gajendragadkar, 1774, ( pp. i-xxv-+1-189 ), 
published by the University of Bombay, Bombay 82. 
Price Rs. 30/- 


MM. Dr. P. V. KANE (1880-1972 ) passed away on 18th April 
` 1972. This Commemoration volume has been fittingly brought out in 
honour of his sacred memory, on 4th July 1974, the Gurn-Parnima day. 


This commemoration monograph on the late MM. Dr. P. V. KANE, 
contains, besides a biographical sketch by the editor, and a complete 
bibliography of Dr KANE's writings, eight articles of which six bear 
directly on the life and personality of KANE and his works in the 
different fields of Sanskrit literature: .R. N. DANDEKAR in his 
‘Tribute’ eloquently draws attention to the many-sided personality 
of Dr. Kans, as a great scholar of antiquities having to his credit a 
literary output of over 15,000 printed pages relating to diverse fields of 
Sanskrit literature, a human personality who took lively interest in 
many public, literary, social and cultural activities, a strong prota- 
gonist of the codification of Hindu law, a rationalist who urged that the 
Hindu law which had always changed with the times must also change to 
face the modern social challenges. — T. K. Torx and S. G. MOGAE have 
dealt with KawE's contributions - exhaustive and comprehensive - in 
the domain of Dharmaáástra, embodied in his monumental History of 
Dharmasdsira ( consisting of five volumes of which vol. I, vol. II and 
vol. V have each two voluminous parts) which rightly, by its ex- 
planatory caption, ‘ Ancient and medieval religious and civil law 
implies its encyclopaedic character. — KANE's first love, before he solely 
devoted himself to the Dharmaśāstra, was Poetics. His work in this field, 
has been comprehensively dealt with by Miss G. V. DAVANE in her article: 
‘Dr. Kane’s contribution to Sanskrit Poetics’ in this volume. the 
article is remarkable for .its comparative study of KANE and. S. K. DE — 
the two pioneers in the historical treatment of Sanskrit Poetics. —KANE's 
contributions in the field of the Pirvamimamsa have been discussed in a 
separate article in this book by S. G. Mocne. The study of the develop- 
ment of ancient Hindu law necessarily presupposes a special masterly 
and minute study of the Pürvamimürhsà authors and their texts. The 
inclusion of the article on the contribution of the great author of the 
encyclopaedic History of Dharmasdstra in the field of the Pūrva- 
mimárhsü, is therefore, extremely appropriate and significant and the 
author-of the article deserves the gratitude of the readers for his having 
highlighted KANE's profound scholarship in this particular field ofthe 
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Pürva-mim&msà, and his fresh, independent views on the many 
problems of that system. —S. A. DANGE, in his article on ‘Godana — the 
Hair-ritual’ discusses the meaning of the Godana ritual on the basis 
of the kindred source-material gathered from the Rgvedie times to the 
times of the Dharmashastras. He refers to KANE's view based on isolated 
passages (e.g. ofa commentator on Uttarardmacarita Act I.) that 
Godana means ‘ gifting away of cows prior to marriage’ and suggests that 
this meaning of Godana does not fit in in the whole semantic and scriptura] 
sociological history of the term.  DANGE's conclusion is that Godana in 
which ‘Go’ means ‘hair’ has a pubic context in which are meant the 
hair not only growing on the head but also the pubic hair growing on 
the chin or lips and on private parts of the body, which hair were 
shaved in the form of an ealier rite in connection with marriage. 


Besides the above six articles bearing directly on, or in some 
way connected with, the work of Kans, there are two articles which may 
be said to have an indirect, tenuous connection with KANE's work. —T. G. 
MAINKAR in his article * Sanskrit Poetics and Literary Criticism today ' 
rightly argues, in brief, for the formation ( formulation ? ) of a modern 
theory of literary criticism on the foundation of the essential concepts in 
the traditional Indian Poetics, which should have relevance in the context 
of modern literary criticism. —V. M. KULKARNI, who has been working 
for several years on the correct restoration and identification of the 
Prakrta verses occurring in Sanskrit works on Poetics, has, in his 
article ‘Neglected Prükrit verses in Sanskrit works on Poetics’ given 
some instances of correctly restored and identified Prakrta verses from 
the Srigdraprakdsa. 

In the last part of this volume ( pp. 103-189 ) are printed the 
letters received by KANE from eminent Indologists who include L. RENOU, 
D. H H. INGALLS and Bhabatosh BHATTACHARYA. These letters reveal 
the high esteem in which KANE was held by these great Indologists and 
the critical elaborate study bestowed by them on his works. 


This small volume of select essays by eminent scholars is the most 
fitting tribute offered to this great doyen of Indologists on the second 
Guru-pürnimà day after his death, highlighting the several facets of 
his scholarship and personality. 


The book is full of misprints, which is a deplorable blemish of 
this work, printed and published by one of the highest academic bodies. 
The following examples are picked up at random. The correct rendering 
is given in the brackets : 


‘area (qm) fm p. xvii; ‘a glade (blade) of grass’ p. xviii, 
‘ obtained (obtaining )’ p. 15; ‘exhorted ( extorted )", p. 19 ; ' dispair 
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( despair )’ p. 23; ‘their ( there) is. . " p. 24; ‘sever ( severe )' p. 25; 
* publie ( pubic ) hair’ p. 28 and 35; ‘adjasently ( adjacently )' p. 35 ; 
‘borrwed ( borrowed )' p. 42; * JFR- (gF p. 51 ); ‘volumi; 
nious ( voluminous ) p. 53; ‘turth ( trath )' p. 81; ‘turth ( truth )’ 
p. 64, ' unbriddled ( unbridled ) ' p. 71; ‘acuemen ( acumen )’ p. 97. 


— V, M. Bedekar 


VEDIC FOUNDATIONS OF INDIAN CULTURE: by Chidambara 
Kulkarni, -Shri Dvaipayana Trust, Bombay 400057. 1978, 
pp. 1-268, Price Rs. 40. 


The book is a revised version of the author's thesis accepted by 
the Karnatak University, for the Ph.D. degree in History, in 1969. - 


In the Introduction (1-11), tbe author states the aim and’ 
-purpose of his book and the lines on which he has worked out his thesis : 
“This study seeks to reaffirm in a more emphatic way that the Vedic 
civilization is the main source of all subsequent cultural manifestation 
in India” (p. 1) “ Any study of ancient Indian culture, to be fruitful, 
must be based on the clear belief that it is a living heritage, an uninter- 
rupted stream of Vedic Culture. It is, therefore, necessary to establish 
the organic and living relationship of the Hindu Culture to the Vedie 
culture” (p. 7). (The underlining by the  Reviswer.— ) “The 
study is based on a fresh approach to the Vedic literature. Our method 
is selective and analytical; the guiding principle is Purusartha and the 
central theme is Samanvaya or harmony ". 


As outlined in the Introduction, the author sets about to work 
out his thesis in the next fourteen Chapters of the book. Some of the 
titles given below, under which the chapters are named, may give to an 
intelligent reader who is familiar with Vedie and Hindu literature a 
broad idea of the way in which the author, has developed his thesis out- 
lined in the Introduction. The prominent titles among these are given 
below: 


3 Modern Historiography of India, 4 Vedie Historiography, 
6 Purusartha, 7 Social Harmony, 8 Education, 10 Vedic Monarchy, 
11 Wealth and Welfare, 12 Language and Literature, 14 Cosmic 
Harmony, 15 the Foundations. —In the last chapter ‘the Foundations’, 
the author sums up the thesis developed in this book. '*The Vedie ideals 
of Purusártha and Samanvaya signifying an integrated approach tthe 
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myriad problems of life are still'relevant" ( p. 241). “It is alleged very 
often that the classical Hindu religion and culture have largely grown 
independently of the Vedic tradition, sometimes even assuming anti- 
Vedic forms and postures. Such a view cannot be sustained by facts of 
history, and is therefore, misleading”. — ( On the other hand, the 
author tries to show that ) ‘the deities, prayers as well as the modes of 
worship, the rituals and the ceremonies of the classical and modern 
Hindu religion and éulture are essentially Vedie, both in spirit and 
content " ( p. 242) “ While geographly created a number of cultural units 
within this vast but well-defined country, man has succeeded in harmo- 
nizing all of them into a single permanent and great nation by 
peaceful methods” ( p. 257 ). 


Above is given a brief outline of the thesis of the author and of 
the lines on which he has worked it out. Within the brief space at our 
disposal, it is not possible to give a more detailed synopsis of his 
book. The subject he has chosen for his thesis is of vast dimensions 
and has been of controversial nature even among scholars on this 
subject. The author is conscious of the controversial nature of the 
subject, as is evineed by the references to the scholars from whom he. 
differs in his assessment of the history and development of Indian 
culture. 


The author names his book as Vedic Foundations of Indian 
Cultwre. Now, Indian culture is a composite culture in which there have 
developed many strains, during the long history of India, towards which 
the Muslims, the Christians, the Parsis ete. have contributed so as to make 
it a composite Indian culture. From the contents of the hook, the 
author probably means by Indian culture only Hindu culture. ‘Even as 
regards Hindn culture, the scholars are divided as to whether the Hindu 
culture is the uninterrupted continuation of Vedic culture. It is 
claimed by competent scholars — and for justifiable reasons — that the 
Hindu culture has assimilated non-Vedic elements down from the period 
of the Indus-civilization up to the period of contact with the indigenous 
non-Vedie cultures. The chief Vedic Gods like Indra, Varuna, Aévins are 
relegated to the back-ground in the later post-Vedie history of Hindu 
culture and Rudra who plays a subordinate, and from the point of its 
divinity —‘a god of thieves and pilferers’ —, a dubious synchretistic 
role in Vedic literature and Visnu who is also not a most prominent god 
in the Vedic pantheon — both these come to occupy most prominent roles 
in the later history of Hinduism, on account of several factors — chief 
among them being the various Saivite and Vaisnavite sects among the 
indigenous Hindu populace who respectively worshipped these gods. 
The sacrifice which was the core of the Vedic culture receded into the 
background and assumed symbolic forms in the later history of the 
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Hindu culture (as testified by the Bhagavadgita ) New non-Vedie gods 
and goddesses constituting the cult of the Mothers who were unknown 
to the Vedic literature have come to the fore in the later history of 
Hinduism. Jtis curious to find that the learned author of this book 
regards Ganapati as a Rgvedie deity. The Ganapati referred to in 
the Rgveda is universally acknowledged to be the Brahmanaspati, the 
god of prayer, and not the Ganapati of Hinduism who only came into 
vogue after the 6th century A.D. 


The author points out with great emphasis in one of the chapters 
that social harmony is one of the characteristics of Vedic Culture. This 
is, however, highly controversial. The Vedic social structure, in which 
Varna system played the central role, had in it elements of flagrant 
inequality, leading to social disharmony. It is well known that this 
social structure based on Varna, which gave rise to the caste system, 
though considerably weakened in the succeeding years under the fierce 
attacks of religious leaders and social reformers of later Hinduism, has 
been still wor king as a main factor undermining the solidarity of the 
Hindu Socity. 


Some competent scholars* have advanced with a wealth of evidence 
the thesis that Vedic culture is but a short interlude, sandwitched in 
between, in the vast unfolding history of Hinduism down from the 
Indus Civilization to the medieval times and that the sponsors of Vedic 
culture had, willynilly, under the irresistible pressure oi tle indigenous 
heterogenous elements making up Hinduism, to give up its principal, 
characteristics, such as sacrifice, Brahmanical supremacy, to make a 
compromise with the new currents of theological and social thought, 
which made up Hinduism. 


The author has given titles to the chapters, some of which appear 
to be pedantic and lacking significance. For instance ‘ Modern Historio- 
graphy’ and ‘ Vedic Historiography’ which are the titles of chapters 3 
and 4, give little information about.‘ the writing of history’ ( which in - 
simple language, is the meaning of historiography ) by the Hindus. In 
fact, it has been a truism to say that Hindu thinkers in their preoecu- 
pation with the timelessness of ultimate reality, with some rare excep- 
tions, paid scant attention to the recording of history in the modern 
sense of the term. — The author has given, at the beginning of every 
Chapter, a quotation from the Rgveda or the Upanisads — a method 
reminiscent of that of Auro BINDO iu his Life Divine. The quotations 








* e.g. See Some Aspects of the History of Hinduism by Dr. R. N, DANDEKAR 


University of Poona, 1967. 
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given by the author in the beginning of every chapter probably to 
convey, in a suggestive way, in the Vedic language and style, the 
substance of that particular chapter, look pedantic and sometimes 
of little significance from the point of the contents of the chapter 
with which it is concerned. For instance, under the heading of the 
chapter 3 entitled as ‘ Modern Historiography of India’ he gives the 
quotation from the Brhadéranyaka Upanisad (1V. 5.11) beginning 
with ‘are’sya mahato bhütasya nissvasitam etad yad Rgvedah .... .... 
itihdsah’ ete. One who reads the chapter is intrigued about the aptness 
of this quotation given at the head of the chapter. 


When one takes into consideration the above things, briefly out- 
lined above, representing the other side of the picture, one cannot help 
thinking that this impressively got up volume, incorporating a thesis 
worked out by a lover of Vedic culture with great scholarship and 
ingenuity is only a onesided delineation — however glowing and 
glamorous—of Vedic culture, glorifying its certain aspects and leaving 
out of consideration other aspects which did not appear to fit in in the 
glowing picture. Therefore, the book, though full of profound sugges- 
tiveness regarding some aspects of Hinduism and supported by quota- 
tions ( which sometimes look platitudinous, as quoted in particular 
contexts ) from reputed scholars like R. K. MookEnJEE, RADHAKRISHNAN 
and RENOU, is not likely to satisfy the critical student of Hinduism 
in general and of Vedic culture in particular, on account of its apparent 
tendentiousness and want of integral outlook, 


— V. M. Bedekar 


BHARATIYA PURATATTVA Puratattvacirya Muni Jinavijaya 
Abhinandana Grantha — edited by Jawahir Lal Jain, 1971, 
published by the Muni Jinavijaya Sammana Samiti, Jayapur 2 
( Rajasthan ), pp 1-40 + 1-850. 


This is a sumptuous felieitation volume brought out by a special 
felicilatton Committee to felicitate MUNI JINAVIJAYAJI (born 27th 
January 1888) on his 83rd brithday. The Committee wanted to 
publish this felicitation volume in 1963 on MUNIJTs 75th brithday ; but 
for unavoidable reasons, the printing and publieation of this volume was 
delayed up to 1971, the 83rd brithday of Munisi. The volume was 
actually received by the B. O. R. Institute in July 1974, when the 
revered MuNIJI was already in his 86th year. At the time of penning 
this short review, itis sad to learn that the Munir left his mortal coil. 
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on 3rd June 1976 in his 88th year It will be seen from the above bare 
mention of the delayed progress of the felicitation volume, that the 
appearance of the felicitation volume was an arduous race against Time; 
who was however merciful enough to enable the felicitation Committee 
to present the volume to Shri Munigi only a little before he passed 
away (a Kevalin) into the timeless state of Absoluteness. For the 
reviewer and the readers, the felicitation volume, therefore, takes on 
the appearance of a commemoration volume. 


` The first forty pages of this volume are devoted to short sketches 
and appreciation of the life and work of Muni JINAVIJAYAJL The 
Mux was not only a profound scholar of Sanskrit, Ardhamagadhi and 
Prakrit literature but also à great organizer who was vitally connected 
with the founding of Institutions like the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, the Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, for the preser- 
vation and propagation of ancient Indian Culture. ( He was elected the 
Honorary Member of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona, in 1921. ) 
He successfully organized the series of publications like the ‘ Singhi 
Jaina Granthamaéla’ and the * Rajasthan Puraitanatattva-Granthamala ' 
on behalf of which he published highly valuable works relating to 
Indology in general and to Jainology in particular. In the latter part 
of his life, he settled in Rajasthan and founded and fostered ‘ the. 
Rajasthan Puratattva Mandir’ or ' Rajasthan Pracyavidya Pratisthana’ 
at Jodhpur, which, with its rich collections of old manuscripts in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhrarnga and Rajasthani languages, will remain: 
a permanent memorial to his uniyue scholarly and organizational 
abilities. With all these engrossing scholarly pursuits, he however, 
never remained confined within the cloistered confines of antiquarian 
research and manusceriptology. He actively took part in the national 
freedom struggle initiated by Mahatma GaNnDHI with whom he had come 
into intimate contaet and had been connected as a professor with the 
Gujarat Vidyàpitha, the institution started undér the inspiration of 
GANDHIJI. On the invitation of Gurudeva Ravindranath Tagorz, he 
also visited the Santiniketana (1931), and started a department of 
Jainistie studies under its aegis. He had also visited Germany ( 1928 ) 
where he founded the ‘ Hindusthan House’ in Berlin for the promotion. 
of Indological studies. 


.In felicitation (or commemoration ) of the versatile Indologisi 
that Muni JINAVIJAYAJI had been, there are, fittingly, in this volume 34 
articles contributed by scholars hailing from all over India and abroad, 
experts in their own field of research. Of these 34 articles, 9 are 
written in Euglish and of the rest, 4 are in Gujarathi and the remaining 
are in Hindi In this brief review, it‘is only possible to draw tha 
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attention of the respective interested readers to the headings, rendered: 
in English, of the articles which are, here, classified according to their 
subjects : 


(a ) Nine articles bear on Jain religious works, Jain metaphysics 
and Jain ethics: (i) Religious background of Kuvalayamala by Dr. 
A. N. UPADRYE, (ii) Some Digambara Jain works composed in Gujarat 
by Dr. B. J. SANDESARA, (iii) The cultural study of Aupapatika Sūtra - 
the first up&nga of the Jain Canon by Agarchand Namara, (iv) A 
study of Titthogaliya ( degradation of Jain Tirthas) by Dalsukh 
MALYANIA, ( v ) Gaudi Parévanatha Tirtha by Bhavarlal NABATA, ( vi ) 
A glimpse into the Drstivada (the twelfth Anga dealing with discourses 
on heterodox views) by L. Ansporr, ( vii ) The tenets of Jain religion 
by Dr. Devendra Kumar SuHastrt, ( viii ) The doctrine of Karma in Jain 
philosophy (a psycho-analytic approach) by Prof. Premasumana JAIN 
and (ix) Samàdhi-pürvaka Marana ( voluntary death through serene 
self-control ) by Jugal Kishor MUKHTAR ‘ Yugavir’. 


( b ) Eight articles concern Inscriptions, Ieonography, Sculpture: 
(i) Religious conditions in South-East Rajasthan as found in early. 
Inscriptions (400 B.C. -300 A.D.) by Dr. Adris BANERJI, (ii) Jain 
Iconography by Dr. U. P. Smam, (iii) The Jain Goddess Padmévati by 
A. K. BHATTACHARYA, (iv ) The Temple of Mahavira at Ahar (in Mewar ) 
by M. A. DHakY, (v) The copperplate grant ofthe Chalukya King 
Durlabharaja ( V. S. 1067 ), by Dr. Dasharath Sharma, ( vi) Trivikrama 
in Indian Iconograply by Dr. Vrajendranath SHARMA, (vii) Funda- 
mental Principles underlying Indian art and architecture by 
Dr. Vasudeva Sarana AGRAWALA, and ( viii) The Vraja art and archi- 
tecture ( from Mathura to Bharatpur ) by Shri Ravat Chaturbhuj. 


(¢) Six articles relate to Rajasthani language and literature: 
(i) A folktale from Rajasthan:an analytical study - Dr. Manohar 
SHARMA, (ii) A glimpse into the literature of Bagadi (a territory 
bordering on the boundaries of Mevar-Malva-Gujerath ) by Prof. L. 
D.Josmr, (iii) The antiquity of the Rajasthani language by Dr. 
Udayasimha BHATNAGAR, (iv) Nimadi language and its territorial 
extent ( Nimad is the territory between the Vindhya and the Satpuda- ) 
by Ramanarayan UPADHYAYA, ( v ) A study of twenty-five dialect-words 
in the Letthanemicarita of Svayambhü by Dr. H. C. BHAYANI, ( vi ) 
the Chattisi compositions of the great poet Samayasundara by Satya 
Narayan SWAMI. 


(d) Eleven articles are on isolated un-interrelated topies : (i) 
The great Sanskrit Dhanapala and his Tilakamafijari by Dr. H. B. JAIN, 
(ii) ‘Kabir-on death’ by Dr. Kanhaiyalal SaHar, (iii) Vidyàpati : 
His poetry of Bhakti by Dr. HanisH, (iv) The liberal approach of 
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Jahangir towards other religions by Dr. Chotubhai R. NAYAK, (v) 
Parasaka the fifth varna referred to by Buddhaghosa by Dr. P.Y. 
Bapat, (vi) Kautilya on -war by R. P.KaNGLE, (vii) Vitanda 
(frivolous carping at the arguments of the opponent) by E. A. 
Soroxox, ( viii ) Prthvirüjavijaya — a historical epic by Dr. Prabhakar 
SHASTRI, (ix) The Division of Indian Music into ‘marga’ ( pure? ) 
and ‘ degi’ ( popular ? ) by Dr. PREMALATA, (x) The tradition of 
' Sataka- compositions’ in Sanskrit litem dtes a historical review by 
Dr. SaTYAvRATA, ‘trsita’ and ( xi ) The intrepretation of ' Satyameva 
jayate’ (different from the current one which is put upon it) by 
M. A. MEHENDALE, ` 


V. M, Bedekar 


STUDIES IN HISTORICAL SANSKRIT LEXICOGRAPHY 
edited by A. M. Ghatage, R. N. Dandekar, M. A. Mehendale, 
Deccan College, Poona, 1978, pp. 181. 


The Centre of Advanced Study in Linguisties, University of Poona, 
held a seminar on the nature and the scope ofa historical dictionary 
with particular reference to Sanskrit, from 20-12-1972 to 23-12-72, The 
Seminar discussed a comprehensive scheme of a historical dictionary of 
Sanskrit, specially prepared and presented for discussion. A number 
of research papers treating the different aspects of the Scheme were 
presented before the seminar by both linguists and Sanskrtists and 
were discussed. This book consists of those papers, presented for 
discussion, by the scholars in that seminar. 


The following headings of the papers eloquently testify to the 
scientific; all-comprehensive approach with which the major aspects of 
the Dictionary of Sanskrit on historical principles were discussed by 
scholars expert in their own fields of study. The major aspects, which 
were discussed, included the aims and scope of the dictionary ( Ashok R. 
KELKAR, ‘ Scope of a Historical Dictionary’), the scope of etymologies 
to be attempted ( G. V. DEvAsTHALI; ‘Etymology and Dictionary’, K. 
Kunjunni Rasa: ‘the Nature and scope of Etymology’), the use of 
traditional lexicons ( A. M. GRATAGE, ' Traditioal Lexicons’ ), the treat- 
ment of general and technical vocabulary ( E. R. Sreekrishna SHARMA: 
‘Technical and semi-technical terms’), the chronology of the works 
to be used ( H. G. NARHARI : * Chronology of Nyaya-Vaisesika works’ ; 
Nilmadhav Sun: ‘Chronology of Vedic texts’) and the indication of 
the help.from grammar (.S. D. JOSHI and J. A, F, ROODBERGEN ‘The 
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treatment of compounds’, S. D. LADDU : * Forms, parts of speech ete. ' 
G. B. PaLsULE: ‘Setting up Roots for Sanskrit ) and semantic 
analysis ( M. A. MEHENDALE : ‘ Analysis of meaning’ ). l 


The work of the printing and publishing the Sanskrit Dictionary 
on historierl principles is now under way .in right earnest and volume I 
of An, Encyclopaedie Dictionary of Sanskrit on historical principles 
(General Edifor A. M. GHATAGE, Professor of General Linguisties, 
University of Poona ) (Preface and Introduction covering i-Ixxxviii 
pages and the actual lemmata from 3 to weed, covering pages 1 to 


216 (Double Royal 132" by 10” ) has &lready been recently published 
(1976). This first volume is a conerete illustration of the scientific 
principles adumbrated in the book under review whieh, therefore, may 
be regarded as a systematic, scientific handbook elucidating the principles 
of the undertaken epoch-making Dictionary. 


V. M. Bedekar. 


s 


SAHITYA ANI NATYA: KAHI SAMASYA (in Marathi ) — 
(Dr. R. S, Walimbe Felicitation Volume ) — edited by Dr. 
Bhimrao Kulkarni and Dr. Mrs. Mina Jeste.— Joshi-Lokhande 
Prakashan, Poona 30 (1974 } pp. 343. Price Rs. 25. 


The present volume of essays in Marathi on literary criticism and 
dramaturgy was planned and executed by the editors, with the co-opera- 
tion of distinguished writers wel] known for their scholarship in Sanskrit 
and Marathi literary criticism, in order to felicitate Dr. R. S. WALIMBE, 
the Professor and Head of the Department of Marathi in the University of 
Poona on the completion of his sixtieth birthday in 1971. The printing 
and the publication of the volume could not, howevere, be completed on 
on account of insuperable difficulties which had beset the Press- 
Industry in general and the Pratibha Press (which had undertaken to 
print this work) in particular until 1974, in which year it was, at 
long last, published. 


Dr. R. S. WaLIMEE ( born on 9th November 1911) who has 
recent]y (in the year of this review in 1976 ) retired from the post of the 
Professor and Head of the Marathi Department of the Poona University 
— a post which he held with great distinction from 1969, has been, 
besides being a most popular teaher, a most distinguished prolific writer 
in Marathi. He has written over tweaty independent books and besides, 
over sixtysix articles. (which. include. valuable. Introductions and 
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Reviews of books ) which are remarkable for their erudition and critical 
acumen in the field of Marathi Literary Criticism. (The inquisitive 
reader is referred to pages 327-884 of this volume which give & 
classified list of.his writings on a surprisingly rich variety of topies ). 


Literary Criticism being the forte of Dr. R. S. WALIMBE, it is but 
in the fitness of things that the volume should contain articles mainly 
dealing with the fundmentals of Art-eriticism. Of the twenty-one 
articles which. the volume comprises, seventeen articles are ou the 
principal topics appearing in the history of Sanskrit Poetics in parti- 
cular and Sankrit Literature in general from Bharata to Jagannatha and 
from Bhàsa to Bhavabhüti. The writers on these topics include veteran 
scholars who have been well known for their lifelong devoted pursuit of 
studies in the field of Sanskrit Poetics: The mere recountal (in English 
rendering ) of the topics of such articles along with the names of their 
writers will be an adequate testimony of the above statement: ( the 
serial numerical order given below does not follow the serial order in the 
volume under review). (1) ‘The treament of Rasa (the Aesthetic 
Pleasure ) in Indian ( Sanskrit ) Poetics’ by R. B. ATHAVALE (2)‘ The 
Process behind the fruition of Rasa according to Abhinavagupta ’ 
by Pandit Balacharya KHUPERKAR. (3) ‘The critique of the Santa 
Rasa (Sentiment of dispassion or Serenity ) of Abhinavagupta ' by 
V. M. KULKARNI. (4)‘ Anandavardhana's doctrine of Dhvani ( sugges- 
tion) culminating in Rasa’ by P. N. VIRKAR. (5) ‘ Camatkàra ( an 
ineffable charm or strikingness)-a unique significant term in 
Sanskrit Poetics’ by G. T. DESHPANDE. (6)‘The doctrine of the Riti 
(Diction characterized by particular arrangement of words resting 
upon fixed excellences of composition )’ by M. D. PARADKAR. 
(7) ‘Controversies on the nature of Literature as reccunted by and 
refuted by Rajagekhara’ by V. K. LELE, (8) * Bhavadhvant in 
the Rasagangadhara’ by Y. S. WALIMBE. (9) ‘Aesthetic pleasure 
— the final stage in the relish of the Sentiment of Pathos ( Karuna~ 
Rasa )’ by M. V. PaATWARDHAN, (10) ' Bhavabhüti's thesis of Karuna 
being the only sentiment: Its implications’ by Shantaram Jog. (11) 
‘Greek and Sanskrit Poetics : A Comparison’ by S. V. DHAYAGUDE. 
— Two articles are directly related to the topics in Bharata's Natya- 
iüstra : (12) In his article on ‘ The ancient Stage of Bharata's time and 
Music’, Aravinda MANGARULKAR tries to prove that though Bharata 
recognized ‘Gita’ (music) as a principal factor in the staging of a drama, 
by ‘gita’ he meant not full-fledged music but a rhythmic recitation. 
(18) In the article on ‘ Nrtya and Natya’ ( Dance and Dramaturgy ), G. 
K. Buat examines in great detail the dramatic technique of Bharata and 
tries to establish that the essential features of dance ( Nrtya ) namely, 
‘“rhytbmica] expressive poses and postures signiying different moods 
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appropriate to the particular situations in the presentation of the drama 
must have formed a prominent and significant constituent of Bbarata’s 
dramatic technique” — (14) In an article on ‘Sanskrit Literature and 
Tragedy’ Mrs. Lila ARJUNAWADEAR tries to explain the Sanskrit 
dramatists? proverbial averseness to Tragedy, as being due to their 
philosophy of life which * implies the power of the spirit to transcend the 
forces of evil’. (15) Mrs. Mina JESTE in her article ‘Sanskrit Poetics and 
dramaturgy in the Puranas’ has surveyed, in brief, the contribution of 
the Puranas, especially of the Agnipurana and the Vispua-dharmottara 
to Sanskrit Poetics and Dramaturgy and allied fine arts such as music, 
painting, sculpture and architecture. (16) Dr. R. S. WALIMBE in his 
article ‘Fine Arts : their medium and content’ eloquently puts forth. 
a plea supported by quotations from oriental and occidental litterateurs 
and art-erities that a successful artistic illusion ’ is the differentia 
of fine arts, achieved by the respective artists’ innate artistic capacity 
to transcend themselves into a sort of rapturous trance during the 
portrayal of their respective themes. (17) R. S. JoaG in his article 
“Aesthetic Pleasure : Is its nature uniform ?? poses an interesting 
question and questions the oft-quoted kinship of ‘Divine Beatific Bliss 
( Brahmananda-Sahodaratva ) with aesthetic joy. 


Four articles deal with independent theses not concerned directly 
with Sanskrit Poetics: (18) H. R. DIVEKAR in his article *Sàmaveda ' 
Chants and Music’ suggests with great scholaship and remarkable 
ingenuity, the rise of Indian music from the ancient Sama chants. (19) 
Baburao Josui in his article * Literature ( Poetry ) and Music’ makes 
out a forceful plea that true classical music has its own ineffable appeal 
which is independent of the literary or poetical quality of the composion 
which is sung and that the aesthetic pleasure which music produces is 
not necessarily related tu the aesthetic pleasure which a poetical composi- 
tion claims to arouse or create. (20 ) Dr. Amrutlal YAJNIK in his article 
on 'Imitation and fine arts' rightly upholds the Aristolelian view ( whieh 
repudiated Plato's view that ‘ Art is Imitation ") that Art is not imitative 
but creative and that it imparts a new dimension and significance to the 
day-to-day experiences in actual life. (21).Dr. S. G. MALASHE in his article 
'Stanislavski: The Russian Bharata-Muni' sketches the eareer and 
the achievements of Stanislavski (Constantine. Sargevitch Alexev) (1863— 
1938) — the famous actor, producer and director of European dramas 
and the founder of the Moscow Art Theatre, who introduced realism, 
psycho-technique and the technique of ‘emotional memory’ into the 
staging of the drama. This article raises expectations to know exactly: 
whether Stanislavski’s dramatic. technique has,. is any way, influenced: 
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the Indian stage in general and the Marathi stage in particular. But 
one regrets to find that the writer is quite silent on the matter. 

The above is a mere classified recountal of the tittles of the articles 
in the volume under review. It would be evident from the list that the 
number of articles dealing with Sanskrt Poetics and Sanskrit literary 
eriticism is preponderating to such an extent that the volume could 
have beer more suitably entitled as ‘Sanskrit Sahitya äni Natya ete.’ 
In a felicitation volume brought out in honour of Dr. R. S. WALIMBE — 
who has been, first and foremost, a fecund Marathi critic, one would have 
liked, to one's own great edification, articles on recent outstanding 
contributions to literary criticism in Marathi— say, by MARDHEKAR and 
others. 

V. M. Bedekar 


INDISCHE KULTUR-STIFTUNGSBERICHTE UND IHR 
VERHALTNIS ZUR ZEITALTERSAGE : by  Adleheid 
Mette. — Jointly published by the Academy of Sciences and 
Wiesbaden Literature, Mainz and Franz Steiner Publishers, 
GMBH. (1978 ), pp. 35. 

The present book (in English rendering ‘ Indian knowledge of the 
foundations of culture and its relation with the legends of the contem- 
porary epochs’ ) draws attention to the three founders of culture of the 
the ancient period, according to three religious traditious : (1) The proto- 
type of Brahmanical founder of culture of the ancient time is Prthu ; 
(ii ) according to the Jainistic tradition ( handed down in the Avasyaka- 
niryukti with its accompanying Prakrit and Sanskrit commentaries 
( Cürni and Tika respectively ), Rsabha is another founder of eulture 
and like the Greek Prometheus is the bringer of fire; and ( iii ) aecording 
to the Buddhistie tradition as enshrined in the northern Buddhistic 
text concerning Maitreya, Cakravartin Sankha is the ideal ‘Jewel’ of 
Kings of the Jambudvipa, There is also another king named Maha- 
sammata in Aggafifia-sutta. — Culture here means, in its widest 
sense, ‘spiritual, moral and material prosperity '. 

The author, in the context of his monograph, presents in ý 
particular, a detailed comparative study of the relevant parts of the two 
Jaina texts: Vasudevahindi, of Sanghadasa and Avasyaka-niryulti- 
curnt. 

V, M. Bedekar 
———R - 
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APPAYA DIKSITA : KAVI ANE ALAMKARIKA: ( Gujarati ) 
by B. D. Pandya; Gujarat University, Ahmedabad-9; Ist ed., 
1974; pp. demy 6+528; Rs. 30-00. 


This is a doctoral thesis (written in Gujarati) for which the 
writer earned Ph. D. degree of the Gujarat University (1962). The 
University authorities have now published it with a subsidy from the 
University Grants Commission. ' 


The writer's aim is to present the image of Appaya Diksita ds a 
poet and a poetician and accordingly a detailed, analytical study of the 
poetical and rhetorical works of Appayais undertaken here. As a 
necessary background to the study the life date and patrons of 
Appaya are discussed in the first two chapters; the third describes the 
times, political and religious conditions, and the contemporary circle of 
pandits and writers of the period to which Appaya belongs. A list of 
the works of Appayais presented in the fourth chapter. The fifth gives 
an evolutionary history of stotra-kavya, which is followed by a com- 
prehensive description of the contents of over a dozen stotra-kavyas of 
Appaya, with appropriate appreciative comments. The sixth chapter 
attempts an estimate of Appaya as a poet. On similar lines, a detailed 
study of Appaya's three rhetorical works is presented in the seventh 
chapter. The next two chapters aim at estimating Appaya as a rhetori- 
cian. First, a detailed review is taken of authors and works in the 
field, of poetics, especially the alamkaravadins; and then the special. 
contribution of Appaya towards the structure and number of 
alamkaras is stated. 


The chief merit of this work is its comprehensiveness and the 
detailed summary of the several compositions of Appaya that it 
faithfully presents. The value of the book is enhanced by the inclusiou 
of three unpublished stotras ( Appendices 1 to 3) which are presented 
here with a Gujarati translation. An inquisitive reader could get a 
thorough acquaintance with Appaya by reading this book, even if he 
did not, or could not, read Appaya in the original. The systematic 
presentation of the matter adds to a better understanding of the subject. 


.  ltis on the higher level of criticism that the writer of this book 
fails to fulfil our expectations. He is very apt in summarising all the 
material available on a topic, is faithful in stating opinions and views 
of different writers, is able to trace the evolution of a literary form or 
doctrine. But the perspective and criticism rarely go beyond survey and 
statement. The writer appears to be confined to traditional approaches. 


He differs from Dr. KANE and others and accepts 1520-1593 
A.D. ..88 the period of Appaya EUR These dates create a problem 
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about the possible acquaintance of and meeting between Appaya and 
Jagannatha Pandita. The writer, therefore, seeks a different explana- 
tion for Jagann&tha's animus against Appaya. He thinks that they 
two never met; and Jagannütha's attacks on Appaya are prompted by 
Diksita’s criticism of Jagannatha's own Vidy&guru. As a matter 
of fact, Prof. R. B. ATHAVALE has produced a fresh evidence of 
Sampradayakalpadruma, a work of Vitthalan&tha or poet Manarafi- 
jana, a relative of Jagannatha, which gives 1572 A. D. as the year of 
Jagannatha’s birth and 1626 A. D. as the year in which Appaya died. 
These dates give quite a different perspective on the time of the two. 
writers and their inter-relations. Are we to suppose that Dr. PANDYA 
differed from Prof. ATHAVALE, and yet he refrained from producing and 
examining this evidence because Prof. ATHAVALE happens to be his guru, 
and his research guide? But this is not expected in research, even if it, 
were true. : 


Dr. PANDYA's estimate of Appaya as a poet similarly suffers 
from hide-bound, traditional approach. He shows how Appaya’s 
Stotras contain different figures of speech, dhvani, rasa, presence of 
stylistic gunas; and following the threefold categorization of Rajage- 
khara he establishes Appaya as a '$astra-kavi' of both kinds and 
also as an ‘ubhaya-kavi’. Since Kālidāsa cannot be so categorized, 
are we to imagine that Appaya is a better poet than Kalidasa? or that 
his stotras surpass those of Sankaracarya or the Bhaktamara-stotra ? 
The Sanskrit rhetoricians provided several criteria to understand 
and appreciate Sanskrit Kavya. But to use these yard-sticks 
mechanically is like missing the wood for the trees. Even a second 
rate or mediocre kavya may contain gabda-bandha, figures of word and 
sense, a semblance of rasa or dhvani. The mere presence of such features 
does not raise the standard of poetry. The ‘poetic touch’ is something 
different. Dr. PANDYA has missed this vital point. 


Dr. PANDYA appears to be a little more at home while dealing 
with the theoretical works on Poetics. His account of the growth and, 
development of alamkara, from Bharata to Vi$ve$vara ( 18th Ceni.. 
A.D.) is quite informative and thorough; so is his examination of 
Appaya’s rhetorical works. He displays also a good judgment in 
deciding the precise position of some alamk&ras (like mithyddhyava- 
siti and praudhokti, pp. 447-449 ), in rejecting the validity of pramána- 
alamkara-s accepted by Appaya (pp. 441-442 ), and in ‘stating some, 
limitations (e. g. in the treatment of Upama ) of Appaya in the general 
treatment of alamkaras, . € 
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Good as this extensive portion of the book is, it is marred, firstly, 
by some loose writing : There is no chronology observed, at places, in 
tracing the history of a rhetorical concept ( Kuntaka precedes Dandin, 
p. 405). Secondly, some of the theoretical statements are misleading, 
if nof totally incorrect. And the mis-statements seem to be caused by 
Dr. PANDYA's anxiety to establish alamkàra-tattva as an essential 
quality of kàvya.in spite of, or in contravention of, dhvani- 
tattva. He speaks of Ksemendra’s aucitya-vicadra-carcé as a 
diversion from dhvani principle (pp. 411-412). He treats Bhoja 
as an Alamkarika, because Bhoja included rasa, bhava ete. 
under the rhetorical figure of rasokia (p. 412 ff.). He states 
that Mammata reinstated the glory of alamkara which was 
fading in the age of dhvani ( p. 404 ). He interprets Mammata’s definition 
of kàvya to mean a sanction for alarnkara-principle and Mammata’s 
comment on it to mean ‘poetry would cease to be poetry if it lacked 
figures of speech’ (pp. 415-416). And yet he has to admit that 
Mammata is the most able sponsor and supporter of dhvani theory 
(p.407). All this is confusing, contradictory and completely mislead- 
ing. Dr. PANDYA forgets ( conveniently ? ) that while some select works 
like Dhvanyáloka, Vyaktiviveku, Vakroktijivita ete. were written 
with the express purpose of diseussing and establishing a particular 
poetieal theory, the majority of works in Sanskrit Poeties were compo- 
sed as manuals so as to deal with all possible aspects of poetics, 
whatever the basic stand was of the particular writer. That is why, 
Mammata , Viévanütha, Jagaunàtha and others treat elaborately of 
alarnkaras; although in their opinion they were 'eitrakavya' only. In 
treating Bhoja as a champion of alamkara school, how could one 
forget his Sragaraprakaga? As a matter of fact, like Bhamaha, 
Dandin and Vamana, Bhoja too uses the term alamkara in a sense 
wider than ‘figures of speech’ to connote elements of beauty in poetic 
compositions. The definition that. Mammata gave of kavya was a 
general definition of the kavya category; his criterion for wttama-kavya 
remains unaffected by it. Failure to see this theoretical point has 
led Dr. PaNDYA into mis-statements and incorrect presentation. 
Perhaps the basic failure is the avoidance to present a critique of dhvani 
theory, if Dr. PANDYA had wished to champion the alamkāra concept. 


However, the work is very informative and useful as a study of 
Appaya Diksita. The Gujarati reader should particularly be grateful 
to Dr. PANDYA for this contribution to theoretical writings on Sanskrit 


Poetics. 
G. K. B. 
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DHVANYALOKA-LOCANA [Gujarati translation of Abhinava- 
gupta’s Commentary]: by Tapasvi S. Nandi; Gujarat Uni- 
versity, Ahmedabad-9; 1973; pp. demy 2+ £8--387; Rs. 18-00 


Dr. NANDI took in hand, as a research project ( sic ), Gujarati 
translation of Abhinavagupta's commentary, Locana, on the Dhvamyá- 
loka. The same has been published by the Gujarat University in their 
scheme of publieations. 


With the introduction of regional/ vernacular language as a 
medium ofinstruetion, examination, as well as researcb, translations 
of important scientific works and their equally important commentaries 
is the need of the times. ‘This is true of gastric works in Sanskrit also, 
partieularly beeause the ability to read the original Sanskrit texts is 
fading fast. The present translation is to be welcome on this score, 
and also for the aid it would give to the students of Dhvanyaloka. 


The Gujarati translation is generally verbal and literal. In 
rendering the Locana, the writer often retains the original words or 
phrases (e. g. pratidvandvi-vighna, adhyavasaya, tr. p. 5 ). This is 
natural; but in the case of words which have a technical flavour 
paraphrase or explanation would be more useful. Asa further example, 
the original lines ‘ prakaranena ca kartavye nakhanam avyatirikta- 
tuena karanatvát...' (Comm. on the opening verse) are translated to 
echo the substance; but the translation misses the locative absolute 
construction and the emphasis on nukhanam karanatvat, Possibly some 
liberty has to be conceded, considering the intricacies of Sanskrit 
language, its compounded expressions and involved clauses held to- 
gether by grammatical relations. There is a studied effort on the part 
of the translator to be as close to the original as possible; and on the 
whole the rendering is lucid and readable. 


But one of the objects of such a translation ought to be to place 
in the hands of readers a difficult Sanskrit text in, their own language. 
This often requires not a mere vernacular translation but an additional 
explanation, especially when the text happens to be about a scientific 
subject which assumes and uses a number of technical references and 
terms. I am doubtful whether the writer has given a serious thought 
to accommodate this requirement. If a verbal translation were to be 
objected to, it would be from this aspect; because it would fail to 
carry the substance to the reader. The writer has, no doubt, added a 
commentary of his own, Cinmay?, with the ostensible purpose of 
explaining the subtle and dificult points in Abhinava’s Locana, which 
may not be quite clear from the mere Gujarati rendering. Bug the 
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Cinmayt is loaded with Sanskrit quotations mostly from Bàlapriyà 
and also from other commentaries like Kawmudi, Divyafijand and 
Upatocana : See p. 41, where the Cinmay? consists of * Vanco Kaumudi 
( P. 93)" and * Vanco Balapriya ( p. 47)”, both followed by Sanskrit 
quotations, whieh are neither translated in Gujarati, nor explained. 
Similarly on p. 78, the extract from  Bàlepriy& which Cinmayi 
advises the reader to read takes up a whole page. When there is an 
explanation, itis generally a paraphrase or a summary of the transla- 
tion, and is not likely to lead the reader further in his understanding. 
Many atime, the writer makes explanatory statements ( based on 
Sanskrit Commentaries ) without taking the simultaneous care of 
explaining the technicalities: e. g. “‘arma:’ y afm wmm ’ar emm 
yo" (p 74); Cemeregf sfr water aa aa ait’ ( p. 81); 
^ 'sfanq ? ategat ara’ at fkg Sunt S” ( p. 80 tr.; the point is not explained 
in the notes ). This is rather surprising because the writer happens to 
be a teacher and University lecturer and is expected to know the needs 
ofa novice. Does the translator assume that his reader ean read and 
understand long and copious extracts from Sanskrit Commentaries? If 
so, where was the necessity of translating Locana? Andis it also to 
be assumed that the reader is familiar with Panini and with grammatical 
concepts like sphota ? Incidentally, the writers mangala stanza of 
Cinmayt is metrically defective in the fourth pada. Considering how 
the Cinmayt is composed, I am unable to see why it is dignified by a 
special name. Is it a naiveimitation of the Sanskrit tradition, or is it 
academic arrogance to designate explanatory notes by an impressive 
title? Whatever the writer's idea, it appears to me that in planning 
the explanatory notes the writer had lost sight of his basic objective, or 
attempted to make good of both the worlds: Notes, with long extracts 
from Sanskrit commentaries and allied texts, appear ‘scholarly '— 
showing the wide range of an author's reading. Such explanations 
may satisfy a reader who already knows the subject. They cannot help 
a reader who is not familiar with Sanskrit language, and the doctrines 
and technicalities of a scientific subject. Who are, then, supposed to be 
the readers of this translation and of the Cinmayt ? 


The writer is aware of some of the difficulties in his task. And 
he has made a separate effort to explain the subject by writing an 
introduction (called Pravegaka, pp. I-41). But this too is a little 
disappointing because what the writer does is to give a preview of the 
topics and Abhinava’s opinions thereon which figure in the Locana. 
The opinions are merely stated followed by Sanskrit quotations; there 
is no,explanation or elucidation, no attempt to present a doctrine or 
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principle in the writer’s own words. The only exception to this method 
is the writers presentation of Rasa-vicāra, where the interpretations 
of several theorists including Abhinava are stated in full. -Although 
this, again, is generally a paraphrase of Abhinava’s commentary. on 
the rasa-sütra of Bharata, aided by its reproduction by Acarya 
Hemacandra, it has its value in that an important theory like Rasa has 
been deseribed in the Gujarati language. 


Actually, the rasa-theory is only indirectly connected with 
Locana. What is relevant for Dhvanyáloka is the concept of rasa and 
rasa-dhvani, and not how rasa-nispatti occurs; it is an allied topic and 
its knowledge may be helpful; that is all. But the same cannot be 
said of the two articles that the writer has appended. How Bhatta 
Nayaka’s error in applying abhivyakti idea to rasa, and the views of 
several theorists about $abda-$akti-mála-dhvami are helpful in under- 
standing either Anandavardhana or Abhinava, is something Í am 
unable to understand. Is it that the writer packed in a volume 
whatever was ready with him in the field of poetics ? The introduction 
should really have touched and explained (not merely stated ) the 
several topics that come in Dheanyüloka and in Abhinava's commen- 
tary, and attempted an estimate of Abhinava as an interpreter of 
Anandavardhana and as a theorist in his own right. 


In other words, the book is not properly planned, although the 
writer's sincerity and industry are beyond doubt. The writer should 
have set his translation of Locana in definite units, each preceded by 
contextual reference to Dkvanydloka portion on which Abhinava 
comments; and the translation should have been followed by real 
explanatory notes ( not showy extracts ), preferably in another type or 
at least marked out well from the basic text of translation. The writer 
uses abbreviations (3. WT. p. 1, €h at. p. 6.7, % 7 p. 21, in Prave- 
Saka; KSRI, p. 44, tr. text ) without specifying them anywhere in the 
book. There are print-errors which are not marked. None'of this is 
expeeted in a so-called researeh work. 


lsineerely hope, however, that the Gujarati translation of the 
Locana will have its use. 


G. K. B. 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEORY OF 
RASA AND DHVANI IN SANSKRIT POETICS: by Dr. 
Tapasvi S. Nandi; Gujarat University, Ahmedabad — 9, 
(1973); pp. demy 30 466; Price Rs. 20-00. 


This is Dr. NaNDrs doctoral thesis submitted to the Gujarat 
University and now presented in print. : 


The work is divided into three parts and sixteen chapters. In 

Part I, which covers chapters I to VI, the root forms behind the words 
vyanjand and dhvani are traced from the Vedic, grammatical and 
literary sources; then dhvani in grammarians and their sphotavada 
are presenfed; this is followed by a study of $abdavrítis among the 
several. schools of thought and of pratiyamana artha in the earlier 
. Alamkarikas. Part II is similarly planned. In chapters VII to IX, 
occurrences of the term rasa are noted from the three sources; and rasa 
in Bharata and in the earlier authors in Sanskrit Poetics is dealt with. 
Part III, which includes chapters X to XVI, is mainly a study of 

~ Anandavardhana and Bharata on vyañjanā and rasa-nigpatti, and 
this is supplemented by the views of later writers on rasa upto 17th 
century A. D. A Select Bibliography, list of Abbreviations and Index . 
of Authors and Books complete the thesis. 


The publisher ( Registrar, Gujarat University) claims that the 
subject is presented here “in its historical perspective”. If historical 
perspective were to mean only a chronological tabulation of the oceur- 
rences of such terms as dhvani and rasa from the Vedic literature 
downwards, and a record of the views of several writers from the earlier 
to the later times on the subject, then the work would indeed be 
an historical study of the two important concepts in Sanskrit poetics. 
But history is not merely chronological order and record of 
views. It is, more significantly, an interpretation based on mutual 
connections of things and a correlation of the scattered and diverse 
data. Itis this perspective which seems to be lacking in the present 
work. No student of Sanskrit language would be without the 
knowledge, or could fail to presume, that the roots afj with or’ 
without prepositon and dhvan, and words derived from them, could 
be found in Vedic and Classica] literature; for they area legitimate part 
of the entire Sanskrit vocabulary. What is really worth investigating 
is how they acquired a specialized sense in scientific thinking and why. 
About this the author has practically nothing to say. He notes the 
meanings of the terms rasa and dhvant, with the help. of translators 
and commentators and algo lexicographers. The process of thinking 
which must have led to the restriction of one particular meaning. 
( suggestion, aesthetic pleasure ) in the development of rasa and dhvani 
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theory is not touched. The literary sources from which the terms are 
investigated are not probed for possible awareness, on the part of poets 
and dramatists, of the literary doctrine and its possible provenance 
before Anandavardhana formulated his theoretical thinking. This again 
is a record of the occurrences only of the terms. And, therefore, one 
fails to see any connection between the use of the terms in various 
sources and the one in poetical theory. 

The writers treatment and presentation of the subject leaves 
some blank spots and some doubts, besides being a little repetitive. 
The introduction, for instance, looks like the synopsis which a Ph.D. 
student is required to present while submitting his thesis for the 
degree. Itisa summary of contents and the statement of a claim of 
contribution towards knowledge which a student has to make. I am 
not able to see why this should have been included in a printed book. 
I cannot also see the relevancy of a repetitive treatment of Sabdasakti-s 
if the study were to be of rasa and vyaajand-vyapara particularly. 
If it were needed as a useful background, it could have been kept 
within a proper limit. While the author does not seem to mind such. 
elaboration of a connected topic, it is rather strange that he should, 
not explain or expound theoretical ideas connected with the two con-. 
cepts that he has chosen for his study. This is a natural expectation, 
which is not fulfilled in this writing. What the author says about rasa, 
and dhvani, in Part III of his work, is a summary, paraphrase and / or 
record of doctrinaire points and views, without explanations that would 
help understanding. When there is an attempt at explanation it is mostly 
verbal paraphrase. Sometimes it is not accurate; for instance, the 
explanation of the terms vibhdva, anubhdva (pp. 232-83 ) ignores 
the causal forms of verbs used by Bharata and*misses the real meaning, 
The writer’s method is to state ideas or principles, follow them ,with 
quotations of Sanskrit passages, which themselves are left unexplained 
or untranslated. Often, in the course of his treatment, he refers to the 
first few words of a verse, which a theoretician ‘has used to, illustrate a 
point or principle, and continues his paraphrase or statement. He seems 
to ‘assume that his reader knows the verse, possibly its meaning also. 
But if it were so, the writer need not have taken the trouble of writing 
this book. Even in presenting known theories about rasa,. dhvant, its 
divisions and kinds, one could assimilate all the matter aud then. write! 
about it in one’s own way and in one's own words. Apparently, the 
writer hàs chosen the method of statement and paraphrase and quota- 
tions. The result is that to a student familiar with. Poetics there, is.- 
nothing here besides record and summary;iand a reader wishing for-an 
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introduction into this subject will hardly be any the wiser, because the 
explanations that he would undoubtedly seek will not be forthcoming. 


In tracing rasa and dhvani in the writings of earlier poeticians 
(the writers word is ‘Poeticists’, pp. 41, 48 ete.) the writer notes 
that they are aware of * suggested sense’ and of ‘emotion’. I do not 
think that there was ever any doubt aboutit. The truth is, as Ananda- 
vardhana has himself stated, that the pratiyamüna artha and its 
charm are recognised by almost every writer; what many were not 
prepared to accept was that it was revealed by a special process of word 
and sense (vyanjand ) and, secondly, that the suggested meaning or 
emotion was the soul of poetry. Where precisely their failure lay, as 
against Anandavardhana’s theorising, was a point worth discussing 
and elaborating. And in this connection the actual practice of classical 
poets could profitably have been examined. If, as the writer says, 
“that criticism follows literature does not require proof" ( p. 28), the 
testimony of the literary masters, derived from their literature, would 
have been worth recording. What the writer does is to record the 
occurrences of the terms dhvani and rasa in literature, without bother- 
ing to examine it as a “whole unit" in order to’ find out the poets’ 
perspective on literary practice. In theoretical examination, too, itis a 
record and statement of views, without any attempt at criticism or 
correlation. The writer refers to STEBBING and I. A. RICHARDS to 
distinguish between scientific meaning and emotive meaning. But the 
reference and comparison stop with the statement. 


Incidentally, there are a number of print-errors (some serious : 
where the print error (‘ form’ in stead of ‘from’ p. 61, ‘or’ in stead 


of ‘of’, p. 286 ) makes nonsense of the statement. ). The writer has not 
bothered to append an Errata. 


Thave not the slightest doubt about the enormous labour that 
the writer has had to put in in preparing this thesis. Research is 
hardly possible without sincere labour, But the two cannot be equated. 
The value of this work lies mainly in its documentation and record. It 
still demands a critical perspective, an ability to eschew the irrelevant 
and a lucid expounding born of thorough assimilation. Let me hope 
that the work will have its use. 


This is the third publication of the Gujarat University that I 
have had an occasion to review. The University authorities deserve all 
praise for publishing theses and work-projects of their own researchers. 
The financial aid towards the publications has enabled the publisher to 
keep the prices of the books reasonably low. All this is satisfactory. 


' G. K. B, 
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ESSAYS IN SANSKRIT CRITICISM ; by K. Krishnamoorthy; 
Karnatak University, Dharwar; Second Edition, October 1974; 
pages viii + 324; Price Rs. 12-00. 


The present Volume contains 25 articles ( called ‘chapters,’ Intr. 
p. 19), with an introductory essay which throws light on the writer’s 
objeetive and broadly outlines the critical issues which he lias examined. 
The topics deal with Sanskrit literature, Poetical theories and Literary 


criticism. ; 


Essays like ‘The Golden Age of Sanskrit Drama’, ‘ Modern 
Sanskrit Drama’, ‘A new play of Aévaghosa' ( Rastrapdla, known 
through a literary allusion ), ‘Some thoughts on Sanskrit literature’, 
‘Tradition and Experiment in Sanskrit poetry’, ‘The Contribution of 
Karnatak to Sanskrit literature' — are'informative, exploratory; but 
they evince the writers's love for literature. It is neither biassed nor 
idolatrous. While showing an-apprceeiative bent of mind, the writer is 
equally anxious to remove misconceptions, especially on the part of 
Western scholars in their approach to Sanskrit literature. He points 
out that the 'achievement of Sanskrit literature can be adequately 
appreciated only by a careful grasp of the Indian genius as essentially 
embodying spiritual advancement, not in opposition to worldly values 
as is often alleged, but in harmony with it’ ( p. 298 ). 


The greater interest of this collection of essays isin the field of 
Sanskrit Poetics and the theoretical problems it envisages. About 18 
essays deal with critical issues which engaged the attention of ancient 
Indian poets and literary theorists. The writer examines the position 
of the Sanskrit poet, which was high and honoured both in theory and 
in the actual social status he enjoyed. Some well-known problems 
discussed in Sanskrit poetics, like ‘Conception of a Poet’, ‘ Poetic 
Imagination’ ( pratibhà ), and the training and equipment of a poet, are 
touched here. There is a review here of all the essential material 
available in Sanskrit theoretical writing; but it is neither a summary 
nor a paraphrase. The writer presents this material with an under- 
standing and a perspective. The search for parallel ideas among the 
poets and critics of Western literature which the writer makes enables 
the reader to get a better understanding of Sanskrit critical principles 
and attitudes. Generally, this comparative approach is made for the 
purpose of illuminating critical issues and, at best, to show the Indian 
and the Western mind thinking on parallel lines about problems 
of literary criticism. The essay on ‘Indian Poetics and T. S. ELiOT's 
“Three Voices of Poetry "' is expected fo be in the same category. The 
writer shows that ELrOT's ‘first voice’ (the poet talking to himself 
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or nobody; self-expression) comes very close to Anandavardhana’s 
Rasadhvani ; and the second (the poet addressing an audience) and 
the third (the poets dramatice characters speaking in verse ) could be 
paralleled by the three kinds of Dhvani. ‘From the poet’s angle, this 
will be like saying that his speech is intimate in lyric, communicative 
and rhetorical in the epic, but most significant and expressive in poetic 
drama.’ (p. 278). Thisis a very interesting parallel. It shows by 
itself that Sanskrit theorists like Anandavardhana were thinking on 
right lines and had an accurate insight into the mission of poetry 
and the conscious attitude of a poet towards his creation. The writer. 
could have avoided the temptation to wind up this parallel study by 
saying that ‘the essential secret of the poetic process so ably expound- 
ed by T. S. ELror today was not unknown to ancient Indian literary, 
critics,’ ( p. 280). The observation smacks of pride and self-com- 
placency; though justifiable, it was not needed in theoretical writing. 
( See also, p. 228, concluding observation on definitions of Poetry.) 


A number of essays deal with actual theoretical problems that 
come up in the study of Poetics. Apart from ‘The date of Ajitasena’s 
Alankara-cintamani’ (given as. 1420 A. D.), which is’ a .technical 
problem of scholarship, there is an attempt here to expound and 
elucidate such topies as Indian definitions of poetry, the doctrine of 
dosas, place of metre in poetry, the notion of poetic beauty and so on. 
The writer invites our attention to the neglected portions in the. 
theoretical writings of such poeticians as Bhatta Tauta, Mahimabhatta 
and Ruyyaka. The work of the first is not available; and those of 
the other two have escaped closer notice under a traditional label. 


Quite valuable in this context is the writer's study of Rasdbhasa 
(Essay No. X). Giving an historical perspective to the concept, 
the writer shows how it will have to be applied in the poetic situation ` 
of the mingling of opposed rasas on the one hand, and how, on the other 
hand, the emotion depicted in the case of acetana objects ought not 
to be labelled as àbhàsa but rather as rasa itself. Similar is the writer’s 
attempt at constructing Anandavardhana’s estimate of the Ramayana 
and the Mahābhārata from his theoretical discussion of rasa in his 
Dhvanyáloka. In this essay, as elsewhere, the writers endeavour to 
deduce principles of applied criticism is particularly noticeable, And 
it is welcome because Sanskrit theorists are more prone to theorising, 
rather than examining works of art in the light of a theory; and the 
task falls to the lot’ of modern students of Sanskrit Poetics. 


More important in.this regard is the need to explain the precise 
meanings of technical concepts used in Sanskrit Poetics., The writer 
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has devoted quite a few essays to this end. He explains how $abda and 
artha in the concept of sáhitya have-to be taken to signify the unity in 
literature of form and content, without which the simple definition of 
literature would be meaningless. In the same way, the term alankàra 
as used by early writers, connotes much more than figures of speech or 
the instruments of embellishment; in fact, it is an equivalent of beauty, 
and may embrace, if necessary, the content of emotion as well. Rasa 
also is aesthetic joy, only from the point of View of an expert reader; 
from a poet's point of view, itis ‘a thought-feeling synthesis’; and dhvant 
or suggestion is * the process whereby the poet’s bháva is communicated 
to the readers’. In reconsidering the key terms in Sanskrit Poetics, in 
dealing with the concepts of rasa and dhvani, the writer brings a 
freshness of outlook and an understanding which lead to a lucid 
comprehension of this. dificult subject of poetical theories. This, I 
think, is the valued contribution of these essays. 


There is a little over-lapping of matter in these essays; and some 
concepts like rasa, dhvani, artha, pratibhà etc. appear to be repeated. 
Occasionally, a topic gets repeated treatment : for instance, Ananda- 
vardhana’s estimate of the two Indian epics is given in an essay (No. 
22); the same is treated in another essay (No.7), where rasa is 
examined as a canon of literary criticism. This must be due to the 
fact that the essays were written at different times and for different 
occasions, and are presented here as they were written. Besides, the 
topies are allied. Perhaps a little editing might have helped. In 
using English equivalents for Sanskrit key terms, the writer naturally 
has. slightly varying expressions as demanded by the context: for in- 
stance, citra is translated as ‘ word-spinning ' ( p. 45 ), Painting ( p. 61), 
and ‘pictorial’; dhvani is called ‘aesthetic function’ ( p.45), and 
‘suggestion ' or ‘ suggestiveness ° ( pp. 56, 63,104); pratibhà is ‘ima- 
gination' (p. 48, 183), * ereative imagination’ (p.277), ‘intuition’ 
(p. 192). There is no.doubt that the meanings are correct; but a kind 
of consistency or rather correlation could have helped an unwary reader 
avoid confusion. f 


Sanskrit Poetics, and especially Anandavardhana and his theories, 
is the chosen field of Dr. KnisHNAMOORTHY's study and investigation. 
In these essays he has illaminated many a technical concepts and theories 
of Sanskrit Poeties. He writes with authority, without being pedan- 
tie, His excursions iu the field of English literature and criticism 
bring back interesting parallels and enlighten his exposition. Himself 
impressed by the achievement of Sanskrit poets and poeticians, he ig 
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yet discriminative. He does not demur to disagree with Ananda- 
vardhana while examining his view on the governing vasa of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, althongh technical difference of 
opinion in this regard cannot be ruled out. But he is basically sound 
in his judgement that rasa cannot be the sole canon: of Sanskrit 
literary criticism, and thatit will have to be supplemented by the 
serviceable criteria of Guna-Riti aud Alankara (p. 78 ). 


The opportunity for a second edition was ‘availed to rectify 
misprints, An Errata has also been added. Unfortunately some 
additionel errors have crept in, escaping the proof-reader's eye: 


Page lone misprint, 

12 25 hreoie (heroic ) 

43 22 dy (by) 

65 19 ean (can) 

78 (ft. n. 13) aa (e) 

84 : 16 fool prof ( - proof ) 

97 8 ( from bottom ) diffetrs (differs) 

99 ( ft. n. 6) + BEATA... (semi) 
103 ( Page heading ) She ( The ) 
115 ( ft. n. 3) ( The quotation is not from 

Bharata; it is DR I. 7.) 
125 (ft. n. 21) TART ( aerate ) 
235 2 (from bottom ) expect ( except ) 
G. K. B. 


ASVATTHACI PANE ( Marathi): by Prof Dr. S. A. Dange, pub. 
Hindu Dharma Sanskriti Mandir, Nagpur - 12; October 1974; 
Pages demy 24--262 —286 ; Rs. 30-00. 


This is a collection of 24 articles in Marathi mainly on Vedie 
themes which the author examines through folk-tales and folk-beliefs 
rooted in long tradition and ritualistic practices. Some articles are based 
on the lectures delivered by the author; some are translated from the 
original English articles published in journals; most of them have 
been published earlier in different Marathi magazines; while a few are 
freshdy written for the collection, The book is not a mere reprint. The 
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author has done some editorial work on the articles adding, omitting, 
re-shaping the material while issuing it in a book-form. 


The range of the articles is very wide: from a theoretical 
examination of what ‘ history ' and ‘myth’ signify, to a number of Vedic 
and ritualistic concepts, the author studies here the significances of 
some legends which have come down from Vedic days and which 
tradition has shaped in a particular way. He also studies the Rgveda 
from a literary point of view to collect striking thoughts ( sūkti-s ), as 
also material on conventions of war and the battle flag, and on orna- 
ments ( alart-kara ), in order to discover their mythical and ritual 
significance. 


Vedic and ritualistic texts form not only the background of these 
articles; they are also, ina way, a referent of the author’s presenta- 
tion; so that in the process of discussing a concept there is an inter- 
pretation offered of Vedic passages, phrases and terms ; sometimes ofa 
whole sūkta like the Apala and the Vrsakapi sakta in the Rgveda. 
The ideas are, no doubt, drawn from thé author’s three published 
books and a continual reference to them is made for a further explanation 
of what the author is presenting in these articles. There is a kind of over- 
lapping and a repetition in these articles : But that is mainly due to the 
fact that the author discovers the self-same basic concepts like the Sun- 
symbolism and sex-symbolism, signifying divine sustenance, growth 
and fructification underlying a divinity, a myth or a ritual practice. 


The orb of the Sun, for example, is stated to be a symbol of 
divine, universal lustre and of a lustrous fluid; the Sun-rays therefore 
become suparna, both the bird eagle and the metre; and the story of 
the Suparna Eagle or the Gayatri ( Savitri) metre bringing down 
Soma (Sun’s fluid-essence ) from the heavens comes as a natural 
development. The author states that the A$vattha is a Sun-tree, and the 
Vedic concept of Sun as an ava ( horse ) explains the name. Being a form 
of the Sun or Sun-rays, the later description of the tree as Nyagrodha 
( nyag=down , rodha=growing )and its branches ( rays ) as shooting 
downwards, and its leaves being metres, can be harmonised with the basic 
symbolism. The legend of Savitri and Vata-vrksa can be understood 
by this symbolism: for Savitri is the power-essence of Savitr (Sun ); 
and the tree figures here as (uta, because it is held in popular belief that 
the juicy essence of this tree is life-giving and conducive to fructifica- 
tion. There is also present in the story the belief that ritualistic death 
is a step towards regeneration and new birth; Yama, the god of death, 
belongs to Solar mythology, as he is the son of Vivasvàn (Surya ) and 
an aspect of Sun's power. The same belief of new birth is present in the 
ritual of Upanayana, 
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The Sun-fluid (Sarya-jala ), the author states , has two aspects: 
one is the brilliant eomplexion and the other is the fructifying essence, 
It is this concept which achieves the equation of Sun-fluid=gold= 
haridrà =ghrta ( ghee of cow’s milk, yellowish in colour ), and explains, 
why gold and turmeric figure so largely in religious and ritual practices 
and in sacraments like Upanayana and Vivaha. Incidentally, the 
concept also throws light on the description of Sun’s horses being hari, 
and Indra being associated with golden beard and his weapon being 
harita ; as it illuminates the popular custom of placing a golden-brown 
tilaka mark on the forehead ; the idea is that of imbibing solar strength 
and of holiness or mazigala. 


The idea behind the performance of Aguamedha is, of course, 
the obtainment of a son and sovereignty ; but it is much more than this. 
Aśva is the symbol of Sun; and in the ritual the horse is the seed-giver, 
while the Queen is ksetra; this is, therefore, a symbolic, ritualistie 
copulation and the essential point here is divine fructification. The 
custom has a parallel among the practices of many other people. The 
use of apparently obscene mantras in this ritual have a divine purpose; 
and it is present in the popular celebration of holi. 


The line of investigation adopted here enables the author to show 
a parallelism between the ritual of Asvamedha and the practice hinted 
in the Vrgékapi hymn. The author holds that Vrsükapi isa sun- 
symbol; the sexual dialogue between him and Indrani and the intere. 
Course are on a par with those in the A$vamedha; the purpose again is 
towards fructification, abundance of growth on the female level and on 
the level of the earth. The figure of à bull (in stead of horse) that 
comes in some popular praetices ( like, Pojá ) is symbolic of a similar 
belief. The arrow (bana) which figures in the wager of svayamvaro 


Iz] 
is naturally the symbol of male virility. 


In some aticles particular concepts and legends are examined. 
Cyavana, for instance, is stated to represent the protector of pasture 
and ploughable land, his marriage with Sukanya is divine copulation 
for fertility and growth. It is the same symbol that works behind the. 
legend of Praj&pati and his daughter, and the Heaven and Earth or the 
divine rain fructifying the earth. The author notes the custom that the, 
ritual connected with Cyavàna.( the .roof cyw signifying ‘causing to, 
drip ’ ), as of the A$vamedha, was'celebrated in the month of Magha: or: 
Falguua: This is conventionally the time when Sun and Earth ‘ meet’. 
This is also the time of Holt. And it explains the prevalence of sexual 
act and utterances among popular customs, all of which originally 
symbolised the purpose of fertility and growth, The author discovers:a: 
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similar significance in the myth of Apala (RV VII. 91.7), who was 
afflicted by some skin-disease and whom Indra purified by pulling her 
thrice through the round hole of the chariot (wheel) or the hole of the 
yoke. This obscure detail is connected with the symbol of the round 
hole ( of the axle or yoke ) representing the Sun (or its orb); pulling 
through the hole signifies purification by Sun’s divine fluid and bestow- 
ing on the person the vigour and lustre of the Sun. In the ritual of 
marriage the bride ( or both the bride and groom) are bathed; in the 
aneient eustom the water was poured over the bride's head through the 
yoke-hole in which a flat piece of gold was placed. This custom 
connects it with the Solar myth, the hole and gold representing Sun 
and the water Süryajala. The custom has a parallel among the 
Munda people. The Apala myth, thus, is a symbol of lustrous beauty 
(Sun’s ) on the one hand and of a woman's fulfilment in fertility on 
the other. 


Some articles are academic presentations, like Tryambaka, which 
the author connects with Water-fire, the identity of Agni-Rudra leading 
to that of Tryathbaka-Siva; study of yatu and yàtwdhana; the separa- 
tion of heaven and earth supposed to be done by Indra, and so on. In. 
the article called Holastakopanisad, information about a Ms. is given 
and the popular celebration of Hoji is explained here, as elsewhere in 
other articles. The identical re-verses in the two  Apri-sükta-s of 
Viévamitra (RV. III. 4) and of Vasistha (RV. VIL 2), which present 
an’ academic puzzle considering the animosity between the two Rsi 
families, are sought to be explained by postulating the ancestral connec- 
tion of the two families with Jamadagni. ` 


The articles, thus, are full of information given in a fresh 
perspective. While writing in academic spirit the author keeps 
before him the popular and interested reader of magazine articles. 
Occasionally he becomes poetic, gives a translation of a Rgvedic verse 
(X. 27.18) writing in the fashion of the "new wave " of modern 
poetry; and since the theme is the conventional mating of Sun and 
Earth, warns the reader that it is not a sex act but a symbolic union 
signifying fertility and growth, although the imagery is on the human 
sexual level (p. 78). he writers Marathi language is lucid and 
straightforward. Only occasionally he uses forms which are against 
the accepted idiom (for example, WT p. 174, 175; Ña p. 175; 
Qaa p. 179; WAA p. 240; dfameT p. 192 ) Sometimes the Marathi 
sentence is a paraphrase of the English (for example, ' agds EM 
‘gra’ D NW CRISI! at we SIG, p. 117; 5 fara’ wp ZA eumd 
‘ after’? gres gee fra Aerar arm STE, p. 172). But the general 
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reader will appreciate the light that the author throws on such rituals 
as upanayana, vivüha, holt, and some customs like the use of gold, 
turmeric, tilaka mark, bathing with special waters ete., realising their - 
Vedie connection and antiquity. 


Even scholars will find much food for thought in some of these 
articles and the opportunity they offer for interpreting obscure Rgvedie 
verses, hymns and concepts. The author's approach is through deep- 
rooted folk beliefs ; these give rise to myths or stories; the myths 
augment ritual traditions; and the myths and rituals together enrich 
the store of Purana literature (p. 23). Very often the secret of an 
ancient tale is revealed to us when it is compared with similar tales and 
when both are connected with a ritual established in tradition. With 
such an approach the articles have become very informative. 


The title of the collection, Leaves of Agvattha, is poetic and 
significant as well. The author believes that the Hindu Society is like the 
Agvattha. Its roots and shoots have reached profound depth. Innume- 
rable and varied folk-beliefs and ritual practices have adorned its 
leaves. A study of some beliefs, concepts, myths and rituals could: be 

appropriately described, therefore, as the “leaves of the Aévattha ". 


It is only necessary to remember that this is one way to 
understand and interpret ancient myths and concepts. There are other 
approaches. Yaska speaks of an ‘historical’ and ' etymological’ way of 
Revedie interpretation. And modern scholars like J. GONDA often use 
ethnological approach in Rgvedic interpretation. Dr. DANGE uses 
myth and myth-making with a consistency, evokes the aid of parallel 
myths and rituals of other countries and peoples, and thereby arrives at 
an effective explanation of a number of ancient concepts. It is this 
contribution of his writing that deserves notice, notwithstanding 
difference of opinion in regard to Vedie interpretation based on other 
approaches. ` 


G. K. B. 
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TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE OF MAHARA- 
SHTRA : ‘by G. B. Deglurkar, pp. xii + 184; Figs.13 and Plates 
LXVIII, Nagpur University, Nagpur 1974, Price : Rs. 120/- 


In recent years, the Nagpur University has brought out a number of 
publications in the field of Indology and Archaeology which have shed fresh 
light on several aspects of the history, art, culture and archaeology of Maha- 
rashtra. Especially after the formation of the present state of Maharashtra, 
regions like Vidarbha and Marathwada were integrated into Maharashtra and 
it was thus possible not only to widen the scope of research but also to pay 
more attention to those regions which were not parts of Maharashtra a few 
years ago. i 


The study of temple architecture of the Deccan, long back initiated by 
Cousens, did not receive that much attention as it deserved with the result 
that many a temple remained unnoticed while several others went into 
complete ruins. The present book by Dr. DEGLURKAR deserves to be 
welcomed as it has for the first time given us as many details as possible of 
temples in existence not noly in pre-present day Maharashtra, but has also 
introduced a wealth of new information about the temples in the regions of 
Marathwada and Vidarbha. It thus forms the first complete account of the 
temples in Maharashtra proper. 


DEGLURKAR groups the temples in Maharashtra in three categories 
( p. 5), to wit (a) Pre-Chalukyan (b) Chalukyan and (c) Yadava. He 
rightly points out the gap ií the data pertaining to the period ranging 
between 7th and 10th century A. D. After having categorised the extant 
structural temples into the three groups, the book gives detailed description, 
of several temples in each group, beginning with the famous Trivikrama at 
Ter. The span and variety covered is indeed inspiring. It could have been, 
however, presented with a more lively style, emphasising the salient features 
of each group rather than describing at full length each architectural compo- 
nent of every temple. However, to those who want each and every detail, 
the present monograph will be extremely useful. 


In Chapter III which takes stock of Icons and sculpture nea 111 ff. ), 
details are given mostly in respect of Brahmanical icon. This is but natural 
as most of the extant temples belong to the Saiva cult. The syncretistic 
icons ( pp. 148 ff. ), though of absorbing iconographical interest, could have 
been discussed at length as they are extremely. important and explain the 
religious cross-currents. The secular sculptures and the decorative compos 
nents are described in the same chapter. 


The epilogue summarises the main observations -of the author in 
respect of the Temple architecture and sculpture of Maharashtra, Since the 
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approach is mainly descriptive, there is hardly any controversial matter. 
The Index is exhaustive and useful. 


Dr. DEGLURKAR deserves the gratitude of all those who are interested 
jn gaining an insight into the art and architecture of Maharashtra. The get 
up and printing are excellent. However, some of the halftone illustrations 
could have been better. 

S. B. Deo 


THE MEDIAEVAL TEMPLES AT SATGAON: by G. B. Deglurkar 
pp. xiv+316;. Figs. 3+Pls. XIV; Nagpur University, Nagpur, 
1973; Price : Rs, 25 / - 


Regions of Marathwada and Vidarbha form more or less the cultural 
backbone of Maharashtra. However, the monuments situated in these 
regions were not subjected to detailed study, both architectural and compara- 
tive. The present monograph aspires to fulfil this desideratum. 


Dr. DEGLURKAR’s monograph on Satgaon temples, situated in 
Buldhana dist. , though slender in volume, has given practically all details in 
respect of every architectural, iconographic and sculptural component of the 
Vishnu temple which forms the main and relatively better surviving monu- 
ment in the group. He assigns it to c. 12th century A. D. on the basis 
of certain similarities with Jhodga, Balsane, and Sinnar temples in northern 
Maharashtra. The reviewer, however, feels that more comparative data 
- along with descriptive one could have been more welcome. However, such 
monographs on individual temples are helpful and it is gratifying to note 
that Dr. DEGLURKAR has substantiated his arguments with excellent line 
drawings and photographs. 

S. B. Deo 


—— 


KUÜVALAYAMÁLA - A CULTURAL STUDY : by A. P. Jamkhedkar, 
pp. 146, Nagpur University, Nagpur, 1974. 


Compared to the number of cultural studies in respect of Buddhist 
and Brahmanical works, those pertaining to the Jaina texts are indeed few 
and far between. This is all the more saddening as Jaina literature is replete 
with cultural data. Their romantic literature is abundant. Some of the 
texts like Samaraiccakaha, Vasudevahindi are virtually mines of information. 
Against this background, the cultural study of Kuvalayamala is a welcome 
monogfaph. - 
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Apart from the cultural data incorporated in it, the most noteworthy 
feature of Kuvalayamala is that it is a precisely dated text, as its author 
completed it on the 14th day of the dark fortnight of Caitra in 699 Saka era 
which can be equated with 21st March 799 A. D. This period further 
enhances the value of the book as after the period of Harsavardhana, there 
is hardly any text till the mediaeval period which incorporates cultural data. 


The cultural data. has been studied under four chapters, Economic 
conditions, King, Courtiers, Administration and War, Social conditions, 
and Religion, Beliefs and Sects. It appears that (inspite of the political 
turmoil of the 8th century A. D.) various professions, arts and crafts were 
practised (pp. 8 ff.). The text also gives a remarkable list of different 
metals and methods of purifying some (pp. 9 ff.). The details provide an 
interesting data regarding the economy of the times. 


Chapters IV and V are the core of the monograph as they deal 
respectively with Social conditions and Religious beliefs (pp. 41 ff.). 
The text presents a panorama of popular and classical religious practices 
current in contemporary society. These two chapters by themselves prove 
the cultural value of Kuvalayamala. The study is complete with a compre- 
hensive index. ' 


Dr. JAMKHEDKAR has shown analytical acumen in presenting the data 
and comparing it with parallel data wherever possible. It is a comprehensive 
study which confirms both the scholarship of the writer and the cultural 
value of this well dated Jaina text. 


S. B. Deo 


BHARATA BAHUBALI MAHAKAVYAM : translated by Muni 
Dulabaraj, pp. 28--518, Jain Vishwa Bharati, Ladnun, Rajasthan, 
1974, Price: Rs. 30/- 


Apart from voluminous literature on philosophy, metaphysics and 
ethics, the Jainas have made a significant contribution to literary composi- 
tions full of poetic merit. The Jainas are also said to be the best story 
tellers. This qualification is reflected even in some Mahakavyas as well. 
The book under review is no exception to this. 


The present Mahakavya is supposed to have been written by 
Punyakusalagani who flourished in the 17th century A. D. and the Kavya 
seems to have been completed in the latter half of the century. The Kavya 
deals with a particular incident -a war between Bharata and Bahubali, 
famous personalities in Jaina mythyology. Obviously the present composi« 
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tion has limitations as it does not cover other aspects of the life of 
these two personalities. 


The Kavya is replete with literary merits, amongst which the pre- 
dominance of Sràgāra and virarasas is noteworthy. However, since it has 
& limited story appeal, it does not enthral the reader. 


‘Inspite of these limitations, the translator has shown his mastery 
over the understanding of the original Sanskrit verses. He is equally adept 
in the use of proper Hindi terms in translation. The editorial excellence is 
evident in the appendices which include alphabetical arrangement of the 
verses, the subhasitas, and the panjikas in the 18 sargas. 


This is a welcome publication in tune with the celebration of the 
25th Nirvana Satabdi of Lord Mahavira. 
S. B. Deo 


JAINENDRA SIDDHANTA KOSA: by Jinendra Varni, Bharatiya 
Jnanapitha, Varanasi, 1970 ( Vol. I pp. 503; II pp. 634; III pp. 637; 
Vol. IV pp. 544). Vols. 1-4, First Edition, Each Vol. Rs. 50 / — 


The volumes under reiew are to be welcomed by lovers and scholars of 
Indology in general and especially by those interested in Jainology as they 
indeed usher in a new dimension to Jaina studies. So far Jaina studies were 
restricted to a select band of Indian and Foreign scholars. Even these reflec- - 
ted the traditional method of approach to the study of.a text. In recent 
years, there is a marked change in the method of comparative studies. This 
new approach and academic consciousness is well reflected in these volumes. 


The Siddhanta KoSa, for the first time, attempts to arrange the 
Jaina technical terms in alphabetical order and offers detailed and various 
explanations of each with the mention of source material for each. The net 
is cast wide and there is a plethora of detailed information in respect of 
several technical terms, the case in instance being the entry on '* alpabahutva 
(Vol. J, pp. 143 ff.). In several instances, the treatment has been extre- 
mely precise as it is given in a tabulated form for clarity ( Vol. II, pp. 197 ff. ). 
Apart from the technical terms, entries, in respect of the Jaina pontifs, 
legendary figures, gods and goddesses, kings and queens are also included. 
Not only the canonical literature, but even post-canonical literature hàs been 
studied carefully and in all details which has resulted in giving illustrations 
of different yantras ( Vol. IIT, pp. 359 ff.). The present reviewer, however» 
feels that in some entries more detailed discussion could have been attempted, 
as for Instance, under ** Prayascitta ” ( Vol. III, pp. 158 ff. ) Along with the 
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traditional ten prayascittas, the compiler could have also explained the 
prayascittas like masaguru, laghumasa etc., which seem to have come into 
vogue in later Jainism. It is well known that in course of time, the last two 
major prayascittas went out of vogue. This could have been stated to make 


the entry complete. 


It is noteworthy that meticulous presentation has been the hallmark 
of all the four volumes. The entry under “ sat’ in vol, 4 ( pp. 159 ff.) is 
an excellent illustration of this. 


There is no doubt that tremendous academic labour has gone into 
the preparation of this Jaina Encyclopaedia. This was possible only for a 
Jaina scholar who has lived and understood Jainism and its philosophy. 
These volumes are a testament of the scholarship of their compiler, Jinendra 
VARNI. The KoSa will remain, in years to come, an invaluable reference 
source to all those who would study Jainism out of love as well as out of 
academic interest. ` 
S, B. Deo 


—_—— 


BHAGWAN MAHAVIR : by Acharya Tulasi, pp. 140, published by 
Jain Vishwa Bharati, Laddu, Rajasthan, 1974; Price: Rs. 5I- 


The 2500th Ninvana Mahotsava of Lord Mahavira evoked India-wide 
celebrations. As a part of these celebrations, a number of publications 
pertaining to Lord Mahavira, as also different aspects of his teachings have 
been published. While some of these publications do not bring out any- 
thing new in respect of Lord Mahavira, the present monograph in Hindi by 
Acharya TULAsI, a renowned exponent of liberal Jainism, is an exception. 


It is a monograph which covers almost all the aspects of the life and - 


teachings of Mahavira. 


Acharya TULAsI is well-known as a thinker and for the clarity of his 
thought. While the details regarding the life-story of Mahavira are well 
known, the present monograph goes beyond it and emphasises in chapter 6, 
the application and validity of Mahavira’s teachings to present day problems. 
This is the most readable part of the book. 

S. B, Deo 


ee 
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DILLI-KE TOMAR (736-1193), Vol. I (In Hindi) : by 
H. N. Dwivedi, Vidya Mandir Prakashan, Gwalior, 1973, 
pp. 350, Price: Rs. 40/- 


The post-independence period has witnessed a spate of books in 
Hindi on History since ithas a wider readership in north India. The 
introduction of Hindias a medium of instruction in higher education has 
also created a demand for such books. Any new book in Hindi, nay in 
any of the regional languages, is therefore a welcome addition to the 
smal] body of literature on the subject. The book under review deals 
only with the Tomars of Delhi. It has a very learned introduction by 
Meharajakumar Dr. Raghuvir Sivau. The work is in two parts, the 
first one dealing with the Tomars of Delhi and the second with those of 
Gwalior. The present work is divided into two sections, the first one 
dealing with the sources of the history of the Tomars whereas the 
second one is devoted to the history proper. The author has given an 
exhaustive account of the sources such as the literary, numismatic and 
epigraphic and has also reviewed the existing works on the subject. 
This would no doubt acquaint the reader with the source material 
but the absence of illustrations of numismatic, epigraphic and the 
monumental remains of the Tomars is bound to prove a serious lacuna. 


The Tomars were the first to select Delhi as their capital and 
the author has given a graphic description of the founding of the 
capital city by Anangapal, the first king of the Tomar dynasty, The 
conflict between the Tomars and the Chauhans, the Terai wars and the 
fight with the Muslims with which the association of the Tomars with 
Delhi comes to an end, all these episodes have been critically analysed 
inthe work. The author has marshalled all the available evidence 
judiciously and the book, being the only ofits kind, will prove to be of 
great use to the student and the layman alike. 


M. K. Dhavalikar 


KING BIMBISARA AND KING AJATASATRU IN THE AGE 
OF MAHAVIRA AND BUDDHA: by Muni Nagraj, Jain 
Vishava Bbharati Ladnun (Rajasthan) 1974, pp. 90, Price : Rs.7. 


Students of ancient Indian history often come across conflicting 
statements of the Buddhists and Jains claiming a particular monarch 
embracing their own faith. Since the claim is often based purely on 
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literary evidence, the validity of a particular legend can neither be 
proved nor disproved. The booklet under review deals with the confliet- 
ing elaims made by the Jain and Buddhists regarding the faith of two 
very early kings of India viz. Srenika Bimbis&ra and Kunika Ajāta- 
éatru who were more or less contemporaries of Mahavira and Buddha. 
We must agree with the author's claim that “The present work is 
intended to discuss the question thoroughly and reach a definite conclu- 
sion” but we cannot concede that "itis probably the first (and may : 
be the last ) work on the this topic” because the problem has received 
attention of earlier writers and the future ones too will not turn a blind 
eye to it. 


So faras Bimbisüra is considered, there are striking similari- 
ties between the Jain accounts of king Srenika’s meeting with Anathi 
Muni and the Buddhist episode of Bimbisara’s meeting with Buddha. 
But a close scrutiny of different legends and the chronological consi- 
deration of Mahavira, “Buddha and Bimbisára leads the author to 
conclude that Srenika was the follower of Mahavira and Prasenajit was 
the follower of Buddha. Similarly, according to the author, Ajatasatru 
never became a follower of Buddha, because he met Buddha only once 
whereas he often visited Mahavira. Moreover, he had also attended the 
religious discourses of Sudharma Svami, the successor of Mahavira. 


The present work, the author tells us, forms only a chapter of the 
larger work which the author has planned and we therefore look for- 
ward to the succeeding chapters. 


M. K. Dhavalikar 


INDIA AS SEEN IN THE KUTTANIMATA OF DAMODARA 
GUPTA: by Ajaya Mitra Shastri, pub. by Motilal Banarsidass, 
Delhi, 1875, pp. 278, plates 21, Price: Rs. 60. 


Literature and art always reflect the contemporary life. Ancient 
Indian literature, therefore, forms, in the absence of historical writing, 
_ an important source of the social life and what a wealth of information 
' we have in Sanskrit and Prakrit literature was ably shown by pioneers 
in the field like the late Dr. V. S. AGRAWALA and Dr. MoTI CHANDRA. 
Of late, cultural studies of elassical works are being produced; and the 
latest among these is the book under review. Dr. A. M. SHASTRI, the 
author, combines in himself the unique qualifications of a Sanskritist 
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and a eultural historian, and hence the result is à work which is at once 
scholarly and yet readable, more so because it is actually a handbook 
written for Kashmiri prostitutes of. eighth century and is thus of the 
erotico-comie class. 


The study is divided into seven chapters of which the first deals 
with the literary aspect of the work and its date ete. The next two 
chapters are devoted to the political theory and administration and the 
religious conditions. In the following chapter the author has given us 
a graphic account of the social conditions. Although Dr. SHASTRI has 
discussed at length the data furnished by Damodaragupta, some of his 
arguments need comments. Thus the illustration from Ajanta is 
incorrect for the lady does not seem tō wear any veil ( pp. 107-108, Pl. 
XVI, 31). The only clear illustration of veil at Ajanta is to be seen in 
Cave XVII in the panel showing Buddha preaching in which a number 
of foreigners are depicted. Among them is a female who is shown wear- 
ing a veil. Similarly the author's contention regarding the dhammilla 
type of hairdo that “in North India it makes its appearance for the 
first time in the Gupta period, one of its earliest representations being 
found in Cave No. 17 at Ajanta” (p.147) is also not correct for even 
at Ajanta itself it occurs in an early painting in Cave X which is dated 
circa first century B. C. 


It is indeed interesting that the people in eighth century had a 
strong predilection for clothes of variegated colours. The available 
evidence, plastic and literary as well, indicates that in the early historie 
period people wore white clothes, but from Gupta period onwards the 
fashion begins to change and people then develop a liking for coloured 
clothes, especially those decorated with coloured stripes. Hence the 
appellation indr-äyudh-ämbara or indra-jala—varn—amsuka. The 
elite wore costly silks, particularly the imported Chinese stuff, whereas 
the poor had to be content with tattered garments. People also wore 

sewn garments suchas kanchuka; and varbdna both of which, however, 
were not similar as the author would have us believe (p. 186). The 
kanchuka was a long, loose garment, whereas the varbana, probably of 
Persian origin, was a close fitting coat reaching the knee. The latter 
was introduced into India not during the Kushan period as we are told 
( p. 187 ) but much earlier in the Mauryan epoch as it has been referred 
to by Kautilya. ` 


Dāmodaragupta also gives us a fairly good idea of the personal 
ornaments, a variety of which was used by men and women and we 
must agree with Dr. SHASTRI that “ there is no part of body for which an 
appropriate ornament was not designed.” ( p. 138 ). Among these is the 
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dalavitaka, an ornament which, according to the author, was made of a 
betel wrapped in a leaf, but its illustrations are not at all convincing 
for they look more like the karnotpala. Actually it may not be very 
different from the pairünkwra of the earlier period which was simply a 
strip of tinted palm-leaf (¢éla-paira). And it is interesting to note 
in this connection that poor people in South India even today wear 
actual palm-leaf scrolls in their ears. 


The reference to the washing away of the éilaka mark of the 
widowed women is no doubt interesting and is one of the 
earliest, as the author avers, to this practice. But we would like to 
point out that the earliest reference to this practice so far is to be found 
in the Raghwvamáéa ( XVIII, 44) of Kalidasa which can be dated to the 
early fifth century. 


In the last three chapters the author has ably discussed educa- 
tion, economic conditions and fine arts. It is interesting to find that 
the evidence on architecture from the Kultanimata is toa great extent 
comparable to that in the Harsacaritu notwithstanding the fact 
that the two works are removed from one another in point of time by 
two centuries. Dr. SHASTRI has thus presented a graphic account of the 
life in eighth century in north India, more particularly in Kashmir; it 
cannot be taken to be representative of the entire country as the title of 
the book would make out. The author has marshalled the whole 
plethora of evidence in a very judicious manner, and every page of 
this book bears eloquent testimony to Dr. SHasrri’s erudition. The 
illustrations, though few, goa long way in visualizing the life of the 
people 1200 years ago. We should, therefore, congratulate the author 
for his substantial contribution to our knowledge and for perpetuating 
the tradition of late Drs. AGRAWALA and Mori CHANDRA, 


M. K. Dhavalikar 
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NAGESABHATTA-KRTA PARAMALAGHUMANIUSA, edited by 
Dr. Kapiladeva Shastri, published by the Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra, 1975. Pages 6--144-39--453. Price: Rs. 65/- 


While a philosophical study of the Sanskrit language dates right from 
the observations of the Vedic Rsis onwards, a systematic presentation of 
theories on the various topics of Sanskrit Grammar is first found made by 
the great Bhartrhari (5th c. A. D.). However, in the many centuries that 
followed, these studies did not run along a smooth course, and it was Nàgesa 
(o: Nagoji ) Bhatta who, with his vast learning and scholarship, revived the 
tradition through his Vaiyakarana-Siddhanta-Mafjusà (VSM) and its two 
short versions, the Laghu-( LM ) and the Parama-Laghu-( PLM ), the second 
being the shorter one. These shaded out a similar earlier treatise, the 
Vaiyákarana-Bhüsana ( or its -Sāra i. e. VBS ) by Kaunda Bhatta; and among 
the above three also it is the PLM which, even if a little tough, with its clear 
exposition of grammatical doctrines, stout refutation of the Logicians’ and 
Mimamsists’ theories, and an independent line of thinking, all done in a 
concise though masterly manner, has been attracting a wide variety of 
students. i 


The text of the PLM was available earlier along with lucid Sanskrit 
commentaries from their modern editors, especially in a good edition from 
the M. S. University, Baroda, in 1961. There was, however, a real need of 
a critical edition that would also offer explanations and remarks on the 
various theories discussed in the book. The Kurukshetra University is to be 
congratulated for satisfying the need and for entrusting the job to Dr. K. 
D. SHASTRI who is well known to scholars for his studies in Sanskrit gra- 
mmar and chiefly for his book, The Ganapatha Ascribed to Panini ( 1967 ). 
The editor has drawn full benefit from earlier editions and has based his 
text on a study of four MSS. from Varanasi. As a result he has given us 
an excellent edition of the work, though printed out twelve years after it 
was made ready. 


After a short Preface referring to the value of the PLM, the editor 
in a 39-page Introduction ( Bhümikà), presents the salient features of the 
Indian tradition of philosophical studies in Sanskrit grammar, and then, on 
referring to the life and works of Nàgesa, gives a comparison of the contents 
of. the three versions of the VSM and the speciality of the PLM, as also a 
reference to the works that influenced its composition. At this place, a 
Study of the mutual relationship of the texts reveals to the editor (1) some 
contradictory statements in the LM and the PLM, and (2) some line-to- 
- line borrowals in the PLM from the VBS; and this rightly leads the editor 
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to suspect a possibility of interpolations in the PLM, or, alternatively, to 
doubt the very authorship of the PLM ( Pref., p. 1; Intro., pp. 19, 37). 


Then follows the edited text with a broad division in twelve Chapters 
and numerous sub-divisions under each, that is accompanied by a perspicu- 
ous translation in Hindi and thorough and lucid explanations in Hindi 
especially at places involving polemics with the Logicians and the Mimarh- 
sakas. The author of the PLM quotes, in the course of his discussion, 
profusely from the Mahabhasya, the Vakyapadiya and the Nyayaand Mimam- . 
sa works; and each time the editor has exerted to trace the quotations to 
their sources. Where the line can be traced to a source only indirectly (cf. 
10:12, 39, 75, 148, 151) or even in a slightly modified form (cf. pp. 17, 33, 
39, 42, 91, 106, 176, 218, 235, 243, 349, 363, 368 ), he is cautious, even over- 
cautious, in noting only the similarity but not identification. This can be 
seen in the Appendix wherein all the quotations are collected with a record 
of the sources and the textual occurrences: here at such spots as noted 
above, attention is drawn only to the footnote remarks rather than to the 
possible sources. The editor also throws light upon the fact that the author 
of the PLM, referring a line sometimes to the Mahabhasya ( pp. 75, 400= 
420), the Nirukta ( p. 135=p. 245) or the Vakyapadiya (pp. 118, 212 ), is 
not correct in doing so. —At the end, apart from the Appendix referred to, 
there is an Index to the texts and authors cited by the author of the PLM. 


The book, thus, caters to the needs of all interested in a study of this 
important text. A few points of omission and commission may, however, 
be noted for the benefit of all. 


1, It is expected that in all kinds of study a critical edition of the 
text in question should be referred to. This principle is not followed in the 
book for an important work like the Mahabhasya, 


2. The very detailed table of Topical Contents would have been more 
useful with page-references noted against all those topics. 


3. Intro., p. 5, fn. 2: The stanza. 
_ smit eT FIGHT. AAS AAT | 
eral Went Ren wa: erat: pre d 
is wrongly traced. In fact, (i) it appears quoted by Sankaracarya in his 
Bhasya on the Brahmasutra 1. 3. 21, and (ii) its first half alone is found in 
the Cri. Ed. of the Mahabharata as 12. 224. 55cd, the second half appearing 
as 671*. of the. Critical Apparatus. 


4. Intro, p. 10: On Audumbarayana’s Theory of Language, see 
BnoucH, BSOAS ( 1952) 14. 73-77. 


5. Intro., p. 11: The stray lines or the Sloka-Varttikas appearing in 
the Mahabhasya are said to be coming from pre-Katyayana grammarians, 
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It has been proved conclusively by KIELHORN after a detailed study that these 
writers lived after Katyayana. (See JA, 1886, 15. 232. Also, R. S. 
TRIPATHI Pracya Prajna, 1969, 2: 1. 1-22). 


6. Intro., p. 13: Among modern scholars famous in the field, refe- 
rence cannot be missed to J, BRouGg, D. S. RurcG, K. K. Rasa and M. 
BIARDEAU. 


7. P. 106, fn. 2: The stanza, avant gat qf, ete. , quoted here is 
Rk-Práti$akhya 13. 49, 

8. P. 135: The line, Gp, mea, though not occurring in the 
Nirukta, is found in the Mahabhasya at three places: on 5. 3. 66. 2, 6. 3. 139. 
2 and 8; 1. 71. 2. 

9. P.390: The line, Rar, Stara, attributed to Katya- 
yana, though correctly, is not done on proper evidence. Although it is not 
found in the Mahabhasya as a Varttika from him, it may be understood as 
such on the testimony of Nagesa in the Uddyota on 4. 1. 3 (alone, out of 
the ten occurrences of the line in the Mahabhasya ), and this has been noted 
by KiELHORN (JA, 1887, 16. 210). 


10. P. 390: The line, aur etc., occurs in the Mahabhasya again on 
the Varttika 1. 2. 64. 53. 


1l. P. 441: The line, seris, smi: mentioned only as a * Nyaya’ 
actually occurs not less than fourteen times in the Mahabhasya, and is based 


on the Varttika-statements, Taree, a matitsqqqu:, at 1. 2. 64. 32 
and 2. 2. 29. 14. 


12. P.444: On anda", add a reference to p. 378. 


13. An essential aid to a study of such works is an Index to Topics or 
to Technical Terms ( with page-references ), which is unfortunately wanting 
in the book. 


14. A few important corrections may be finally noted. 


Intro., P. 28 Change q. «oo to g. Boo. 

»  P.29,line4 » "aem! s Wig as 

»» » 3 5 39 * qr, 33 ‘aa’. 
P. 12 » 1.1.48 » 1.1.50. 
Pp. 39, 440 » 1.1.7,20 » 1.1. 7. 21 
P. 106, fn. 2 » 1.1.68 » 1.1. 70. 
P. 256 » 3.3.69 » 3.3. 161. 
P. 390 „ 412 „ 4.1.3. 
P. 391 » fuga: » edt 
P. 422 u 2.1.45 „ 1.2.45. 

"7  P.439, line 3 from end ,, 265 » 235. 
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P. 440 Change the page ref. 29 to 39. 
P. 441 3 - 433 to 434. 


We may end with the remark that a broader section of scholars be 
made entitled to reach auch important publications through their English 
and/or Sanskrit versions. 

S. D. Laddu 


VEDIC RESEARCH by Hermann Oldenberg, translated by V. G. 
Paranjpe, Aryasamskrti-Prakasana, Poona 4, 1973, pp. iv--88. 


An account of the progress of research in any branch of learning 
is not aimed at satisfying an arm-chair curiosity; if a reliable appraisal of 
the particular state of researches, every such report becomes a contribu- 
tion to the subsequent advancement of studies in that branch. The Veda, 
with its very obscure nature in the interpretative as well as conceptual 
aspects, has all along been a challenge to the cream of intelligence from 
every country, both for its wider associations with the Indo-Iranian and 
the Indo-European and for its being a perennial spring of the unbroken 
cultural tradition within the Indian peninsula. OLDENBERG's stock-taking 
of the Vedic studies, published in 1905 under the title Vedaforschung, is 
an objective picturing of the differing methodologies followed and conclu- 
sions reached till then chiefly in the fields of lexicography and religion and 
mythology. It was done with his full consciousness of the subjective ele- 
ment that might creep in in the endeavour, himself playing a significant role 
in the fray. Tremendous water of Vedic researches having flown in the 
meantime, this earlier account apparently becomes much out-dated for the 
present generation, it also having been later followed by somewhat simi- 
lar accounts from time to time. Yet the value of OLDENBERG’s small 
work remains undiminished as a milestone of unfailing guidance for a study 
of the labour and thought spent previously. This is chiefly because of 
the sane thinking brought about by OLDENBERG in his remarks and value- 
judgements on the lines of work of Rory, LUDWIG, BERGAIGNE, PISCHEL 
and GELDNER, ZIMMER, HILLEBRANDT and CALAND, —remarks which always 
try to strike a proper balance in the controversies (though that may not 
always be acceptable to us). A modern interpreter of the Veda would, thus, 
find in the work precious guidelines, whether for studies in lexicography and 
grammar or for an evaluation of the ancient commentaries ( cf. p. 34 of the 
book under review ). And, although generally not for attaching a weighty 
value to the evidence of Sayanàcarya, OLDENBERG's suggestion to apply a 
special test as a conclusive proof for the existence of a real old tradition be- 
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hind him (p. 17) as also on proper utilisation of Sàyana on ritual points 
( p. 34) is not far removed from an attitude towards the Commentator sugge- 
sted by a leading Vedologist of the present day in a latest masterly critique 
of Vedic studies ( cf. GONDA, Old Indian, 1971, “ Introduction” : p. 5). 


The credit for bringing this important monograph to the easy hands 
of Indian students goes to the veteran scholar who translated it into English, 
the late Prof. Dr. V. G. PARANJPE. PARANJPE knew German and French 
very well and wielded a beautiful pen in English. A meed of praise is due to 
him for the service he has rendered to the students of the Veda not knowing 
German. Unfortunately, his ailing condition at the ripe age when such 
activities were accomplished has been responsible for the printing mistakes 
and a few other lapses. Some of these deserve to be known with benefit by 
the users of the book. 


P. 17, lines 10f. ‘affirmed. A’ should be : affirmed, a’. 

P. 34, line 3. * For’ ^ » ‘For,’ 

P. 25, middle. *apaz? should be ‘ hapax’. 

P. 34, line 8 from end; P. 40, line 2. ‘ Above all’ would be a better render- 
ing of the German Vor allem than * Before all’. 

P. 13, line 2 from end. ‘Considerably’ or ‘seriously ’ should replace ‘ sus- 
piciously * as a rendering of bedenklich. 


P. 64, last sentence. This would be better read as :- Again, another scholar 
thinks of the root bhraj and arrives, for brahman, at the basic meaning 
* splendour ”, the “ concept of splendour of the sun ". 

Index 1: This should include entries on Kern (77), Wallis ( 77) and 
Wilamowitz ( 22 n. ). 
The reviewer finally takes the opportunity to offer his small homage 

to the sacred memory of this great savant. 


S. D. Laddu 
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^ :VYUTPATTI-VINODA H, oomposed by Shyama Varna Dvivedi. Shri 
Gorakshanatha Sanskrit Vidyapeeth, Gorakhpur, 1972. Pages 52. 
Price: Rs. 1=25, 


The brochure, bearing a title that can be rendered as '* A Pastime in 
the Proficiency in Grammar,” is a modern composition consisting of about 
250 stanzas in Sanskrit. The author is Pt. S. V. Dvivepr, Professor at’ the 
G. S. Vidyapeeth of Gorakhpur. The main content makes 25 pages, which 
is followed by the author's own elucidatory notes ( tippani ) on them, running 
into 27 pages. 


l. The first Section, which forms a major part in 152 stanzas, gives _ 
a number of popular turns of expression that betray hastily or unwittingly 
committed violations of the rules of Panini’s Grammar relating to all types 
( gammas). A few examples may be cited : 
59. gera ef erae Saas | 

aera TH, Bea: wear tl 
Here, (i) by the qa “agna mun o5 (1.3. 79), * agga’? is expected in 
place of * srggda *; and (ii) ‘aerar? is wrong for meas,’ as the con- 
dition of ageftfécaq laid down in “ qatefra Serm" (5. 4. 124) is not 
satisfied. 

101. gena zur aiara: eran: | 

JR TAI: TM! HTUTEHE TAT: di 
Here, (i) the form, not conforming to the afaa “ aatenadfaRa » (5. 2. 135. 
3), ought to be ‘affa: ^, not ‘astera: ^5; and (ii) the compound ‘ eaarare: ? 
is a wrong formation which is prohibited by “ gaaut FAR ” (2. 2. 15). 


128. su mw se afer fit uit raft aiea: | 
ft orn afar arn serere t 
Here, (i y ieri? is expected by “ arararfea » (8.3. 12), and (i) ‘far 
by “3a (6. 1. 73). 
2. A Section that follows illustrates, in 11 stanzas, expressions that 
may be wrongly suspected as ungrammatical ( serrer ). Thus : 


7. rei far, cag areft, met venit | 
get afar AS are wat and WAT N 
Here ‘ arit ? in d, though feminine, is correct when understood to contain 
the primary suffix g. 


3. Next are presented : «zs or Riddles in 26 stanzas; 32 stanzas 
where nominal forms ( in different cases) or verbal forms stand concealed; 
and 15 stanzas illustrating the * fagi? mode (of well-known reference in 
the Kadambari, Para 4) which is a Concealment of Sense or of Expression. 
(It is not quite necessary to cite examples for all these ), 5 
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As can be seen, the small book proves to be of immense use to all 
serious students wanting to master the Sanskrit language as regulated by the 
Grammar of Panini. This is done in simple, self-composed stazas, often 
relevant to modern times and appealing to modern taste. The author is to 
be highly complimented for conceiving the idea and implementing it so 
beautifully. Care in printing and adding references in figures to Panini’s 
rules would enhance the utility of the booklet, which may be particularly 
remembered at the time of the second edition of the work. 


Apart from the intrinsic value of the work, it can be seen that it typi- 
fies possibly such numberless endeavours in the age-old floating tradition in 
India of teaching the niceties of Grammar in the interesting way instead of 
running away from them. The tradition has often got buried in the long 
course of time, and an earnest effort at unearthing it deserves to be 
undertaken. 


' i S. D. Laddu 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF KASIKA VRTTI AND SIDDANTA- 
KAUMUDI: by Dr. Mahesadatta Sharma, University of Poona, 
Poona 7, 1974, pp. i-x + 328, Price : Rs. 22 /- 


Dr. Mahesadatta SHARMA’s A comparative study of Kasika Vrtti and 
Siddhantakaumudi which attempts a critical examination of these two out 
standing works of Sanskrit Grammar satisfies a long-felt need of especially 
the students of Sanskrit Grammar who often have these two works as a 
subject matter of their discussion. 


Many . Vrttis and commentaries have been written so far on the 
Astadhyayi of Panini right from Patafijali, the Mahabhasyakara, to Nagoji . 
Bhatta the Sabdendusekharakara. All have tried in their own way to explain: 
and discuss the meaning of the sütras of Panini. Only the authors of these 
two works offer a detailed explanation - meaning of the sūtra, varttikas if any, 
examples and counter-examples with the discussion thereon if necessary, — of 
all the sütras of Panini. None of the sütras escapes a thorough scrutiny. 
These were the twin authors of the Kasika and the author of the Siddhanta- 
kaumudi. They have adopted different methods of explaining the sütras - the 
Astadhyayikrama and the Prakriyakrama respectively. The Kasikakaras 
followed the method of Patafijali i. e. explaining the Sūtra according to the 
order of Astadhyayi; while Bhattoii Diksita followed his earlier predecessors 
as Dharmakirti — the Rüpavatarakara, Ramacandra Sega, ~ Prakriyakaumudi- 
kara and others who have changed the order of the sütras and explained 
them whenever required. These two works inspired the launching of two 
different schools of Sanskrit Greninarians -the Pracina and the Navya 
Vaiyakaranas. 


Dr. Mahesadatta SHARMA has rightly taken up the subject of the com- 
parison of these two works for his thesis and has successfully discussed it at 
length. Though the Kasikà-vrtti has gradually ceased to be of much interest 
to the teachers and the students of Sanskrit Grammar, and the Siddhantakau- 
mudi has taken its place, there are scholars who still appreciate the 
work of Jayaditya and Wamana. Dr. SHARMA has described well the style of 
the authors of these two works at the beginning of his thesis. He has rightly 
pointed out in the fourth chapter how there is an influence of the tradition 
other than that of Panini, on the authors of Kasika; and how Bhattoji 
Diksita strictly follows the triad of the prominent grammarians viz. Panini, 
Katyayana and Patañjali, in his explanation. The author has given ‘a long 
list of the sütras where the two authors differ in their opinion. For example 
the sütra trjakabhyam kartari is explained in -altogether different way by 
these two authors. Dr. SHARMA has explained both these ways and has 
rightly shown, on the basis of the examples given by Patafijali in his Maha- 
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bhasya, how the explanation given by Bhattoji Diksita seems to be better 
than what is given by the Kasikakaras. Of course, Kasikakaras have their 
own way of discussing the matter in hand and it is very difficult to point 
out as to whose explanation is preferable. The author of the thesis has 
further given a list of the Vàrttikas written in prose and poetry in both of 
these works without much of a discussion on them. Further he has discuss- 
ed. the actual number of the sütras in the Astadhyayi of Panini. In support 
of his views he has quoted eminent scholars like GOLDSTÜCKER, MONIER 
WILLIAMS, Dr. BELWALKAR; Dr. H. Scorp and others. 


What would have been worthwhile, according to me, is a detailed 
discussion of the merits and the demerits of these two methods. The 
author, however, has only slightly touched this problem in the course of 
his discussion in the chapter called Astadhyayikramasya prakriyakramasya 
ca virodhapariharah. While studying the Kasikavrtti the students get a full 
understanding of the whole of the sGtra in its own place. The authors do 
not leave any part of the sütra unexplained, though to understand the forma- 
tion of the exampls given there, various other sütras are to be recalled and 
applied, while in the Prakriyagranthas the sütra is brought over only for 
the formation of a particular word.  Bhattoji Diksita rarely gives the 
explanation and the examples of all other words which are mentioned in that 
sūtra. Naturally, therefore, a sūtra is explained so far as the formation of 
the particular word is concerned. For example, when Bhattoji Diksita 
quotes the sūtra sasajuso ruh he explains how s changes into r and leaves 
the formation of sajus for the students to follow. In the formation of saju4, 
however, the students have to remember this sütra, which generally they find 
difficult. Even Bhattoji Diksita could not avoid explaining some sütras 
independently in the chapters on Samjnas and Paribhasas etc. To bring a 
difficult sütra like Pürvatrasiddham in the chapter on Samjnas, only for the 
sake of the internal effort of a, makes the beginners more confused. Same 
is the case with the sandhi of sudhi and upasyah. When a difficult problem of 
sthanivadbhava is introduced at the biginning, most of the students find it 
difficult to follow and leave the subject at the biginning of its study itself 
( kecid bhrastah suddhyupasyaprayoge). Even in the Prakriyagranthas it is 
‘impossible to bring all the sütras for a particular form. Even in the 
Siddhantakaumudi the sütras required for the forms yasah, yasasi, yasamsi 
are not found in the chapter on Aalantanapumsakalinga. 


In spite of this the Prakriyagranthas have their own merits. The 
students find easy to get the formation of a particular word with the 
ekavakyata of the other necessary sütras which are quoted in the same 
place. In this way there are advantages and disadvantages in the study 


of these works, 
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Something is to be said about the terms yathoddeSapaksa and 
karyakalapaksa referred to in the third chapter of the book. These terms 
are used with reference to the Samjnasutras and the Paribhasasutras alone. 
‘The author has used these terms with regard to the way of the explana- 
tion of all the sütras. As a matter of fact these two are the views regarding the 
places of the Sarinjna and the Paribhasa sutras, and not the ways of explain- 
ing the sütras. To call the Astadhyayikrama, therefore, as yathoddesapaksa 
and the Prakriyakrama as the karyakalapaksa is difficult to understand. As 
a matter of fact the very purpose of the sūtra is its application. In whatever 
type of work it is explained it is explained for its application. Even in 
Kasikayrtti the examples and. the counter-examples are given in the 
explanation of each and every sütra. 


Besides the above topics, Dr. Mahesadatta SHARMA gives the list of 
the citations both Jaukika and vaidika at the end. Many of the' Vedic 
quotations are traced, though some of them remain untraced. It is possible 
to draw some conclusions from these traced and untraced citations. As it 
was not the important problem in the comparison, the author is rightly 
satisfied in giving only the compilation of them. 


Dr. SHARMA gives a general idea of the books and the authors of 
the Vyakaranasastra with the discussion on the dates of Kasikakaras and 
Bhattoji Diksita. The book, therefore, can be considered as a standard 
book for the general study of the Vyakaranasastra and for the particular 
study of the Kasikavrtti and Siddhantakaumudi. 


Shri Mahesadatta SHARMA writes good Sanskrit (the whole thesis is 
written in Sanskrit), though, he should try to avoid compounds like 
tikakartrnam and kasikakartrbhyam which he has often used in his thesis, 


M. V. Mahashabde 


EVOLUTION OF THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE FROM PANINI 


TO PATANJALI: by Dr. S. D. Laddu, University of Poona, 
Poona 7, 1974, pp. 291, Price: Rs. 40 /- 


Dr. Lappv in his thesis Evolution of Sanskrit Language from Panini to . 
Patafjali published by the University of Poona in December 1974, makes 
a laudable attempt of giving the idea of the evolution of the Sanskrit 
Language within the period of nearly 400 years from 6th century B. C. to 
2nd century B. C. l 


Dr. LADDU has made an intensive study of a particular portion from 
the Astadhyayi of Panini 3. 1. 91 to 3, 2. 83 which deals with the kr? suffixes, 
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the Varttikas of Katyayana mentioned on some of these Sutras (69) and 
the discussion of Patafijali on them in his Mahabhasya. 


It is in the fitness of things that Dr. LADDU has selected these krt 
suffixes because the forms with these suffixes added to various roots are 
generally found in the speech usage. Many of these forms - verbal participles, 
nouns etc. are often used in the language. It becomes, therefore, possible to 
draw some conclusions regarding the usage of these forms in the language. 


Dr. LADDU has examined 143 Sütras of Panini which give the treat- 
ment of primary formations called krdanta, commentary of Pataiijali on 69 
out of these 143 and 135 notes of Katyayana. While discussing these rules 
Veda, the Sütra literature, Nirukta, Ramayana, Mahabharata etc. have 
been used as reference works for attestation. He has taken the Sutra of 
Panini first for his discussion, then the Varttika of Katyayana on it and 
afterwards the criticism and the observation of Pataiijali thereon. 


For example, there is a Varttika kelimara upasamkhyanam on 3. 1. 96 
Tavyattvyaniyarah. This means that in addition to tavya, tavyat and aniya, 
one more suffix as elima is used for getting the forms as Pacelimàh ( Masah ) l 
and Bhidelimah ( Saralah — the trees). These examples of these forms have 
been given by Patañjali. On this Dr. LADDU observes that Panini does not 
show any knowledge of the forms derived with this suffix. The forms also 
are not found in the Veda. Kty., however, detected a number of forms 
with this suffix in the language and composed a Varttika for such forms. ` By 
the time of Patafijali the forms with the suffix were well established because 
instead of one he records two examples, though we do not get the forms of 
the vowel-ending roots attached with this suffix. Further Dr. LADDU gives 
the earliest literary usage of this suffix in Somadevasüri's Yasastilakacampu 
(959 A. D.) where the form Pacelima is used and Kumaradasa's Jànakiharana 
(684 A. D.) where the form Bhidelima is used. The conclusion drawn 
from this by Dr. Lappu is that in the time of P. the forms with this 
suffix were not used in the language ; but they were used in the days of Kty. 
and Ptj. Dr. LADDU studies the forms from the linguistic point of view, He 
shows a gradual evolution of the Sanskrit Language from P. to Ptj. from 
the forms, used in the days of Kty. and Ptj. but absent in the language in 
the time of P. He takes into account the Varttika on the same Sütra 3.1 96, 
which adds the suffix tavyat to the root vy vas in the sense of agent and makes 
the suffix Nit to cause Vrddhi to a in Va to get the form vastavya - * one 
who resides’. Kty. makes this suffix Nit by way of Atideša because he 
wants the form vastavya instead of vastavya. Dr. LADDU observes that P. 
does not provide any prakriya for this form. Kty. detected the existence of 
this form in the language and composed a Varttika for it, In addition to the 
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formation the meaning also has taken a change. Kty. has shown a semantic 
peculiarity of carrying the agent sense which is not found in P. Dr. Lappu 
observes, * P’s total silence, not only on its semasiology but also on its 
morphology, tends to indicate that the form did not exist in the common 
usage of his time as a Krdanta (at least in its agent sense); that was 
probably the cause of his failure to take note of it. It gained currency later 
in the usage of the time of Kty. and continued to do so in the usage of the 
the time of Ptj. ...." Kty. also has given an alternate way for getting the 
form. According to him this might be a secondary formation derivable from 
the word-noun-Vastu. So many references from Mbh., Ram, Sabarabhasya 
on Jaimini-Sütra etc. have been given to show the form used in the sense of 
an agent. 


This is in general the method of Dr. Lappvu to show the evolution 
of Sanskrit Language during the days of Munitraya. If P. has no sanction 
for a particular form or for the sense of a particular form, the form was not 
in the usage in the days of P. 


Dr. LADDU has thoroughly and critically studied the Sütras, the 
Varttikas and the Mahabhasya thereon. Though Dr. LADDU is a gramma- 
rian (he has written many articles on Sanskrit Grammar ), he has taken the 
help of Prof. Sivaramakrsna SASTRI who has studied Vyakaranasastra 
according to the traditional method, for getting the clear understanding of 
the technicalities in the Sütras of Pànini. Though he is linguist himself and 
has many articles on linguistics to his credit he has studied the subject under 
the able guidance of Dr. MBHENDALE, a reputed linguist, who is known for 
his balanced and critical scholarship. 


Since the subject is controversial it is bound to evoke criticism from 
among the scholars. Scholars like Dr. JosHt and ROODBERGEN have shown 
disagreement with the conclusions of Dr. Lappu. On the above mentioned 
suffix they observe ‘S. D. Laddu mentions one single intance of a new 
suffix introduced by Kty., namely Kelimar, in Varttika on P. 3. 1. 96 
This can hardly be a case of oversight by Panini, since it is not very probable 
that Panini would fail to notice a complete category. But even then the 
suffix might be regarded as a different regional usage. It need not be 
necessarily taken as a later development.’ According to them P does not 
take the form into account either only through oversight or the form belongs 
to a different region. It, therefore, does not mean that P did not know the 
form which later on comes into the usage, and therefore, marks the evolutior 
of the language. According to them, ‘the modern, linguistically trainec 
and historically oriented Sanskritists, may feel inclined to draw such conclu- 
sions, But there is a risk in making such assumptinos’, ` They” quote | 
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Mrs. R. Rocuer, ‘it is a most dangerous procedure to introduce into ancient 
Hindu grammar a concept which is purely a Western creation.... .’ 


Though it is a fact that the three prominent grammarians belong to 
different regions (P to North-west, Kty. to South and Ptj. to East), it is 
not impossible that they knew the usages of the different regions, as P 
himself refers to them by saying udicam and pracam and Ptj. refers to Kty. as 
Daksinatya and passes a remak as Priyataddhitàh Daksinatyah. It is now 
an accepted fact thát Sanskrit was a spoken language in the days of the 
Munitraya. The changes in the language, therefore, are possible. On P* 
4. 1. 49 ( Indra-Varuna) which adds the augment anuk in the feminine 
formations of the words Indra, Varuna etc., Kty. adds Varttikas Himaranya- 
yormahattve and Yavanallipyam. The scholars have derived the conclusions 
from these Varttikas that in the days of Kty. the forms Himani and Aranyani 
were used in the sense of ‘a big amount of snow’ and ‘a vast forest’ 
respectively. Similarly yavanani does not mean yavanasya stri according to 
Kty. but ‘a script used by the Yavanas.’ It is to be noted that P. is silent 
about these meanings of the words. This marks the difference between the 
words Yavani and Yavanani in the days of Kty. 


However, it is to be noted, that LADDU many times makes guarded 
statements taking into account that there might be two opinions about his 
statements. ‘In the course of the discussion on the forms Sasaghni-Sasaghna, 
he states ‘ As Sagaghna can be derived by the rule of P, it is not unlikely that 
he or Kty. had it in their usage. But that cannot be stated with certainty. 


Moreover he has revised and recast the thesis with regard to some 
points, with the remarks in 1. 4 on pp. 18 of his preface ‘ The study is given 
a correct perspective by Josui-RooDBERGEN when they say ‘ The question is 
not whether a development of Sanskrit has taken place after P, but whether 
we can ascertain such a develoment from the statements made by Kàtyayana ' 
and Ptj. and from ptj.'s examples’ and * .... we are used to looking at Kty. 
through Ptj.’s eyes. It is, however, unfortunate that the authors ...... by 
clinging to the thread of possible oversight on the part of P, felt compelled to 
reject the thesis of evolution ‘on purely theoretical grounds.’ This is, in the 
least, labour lost and thought cut down half-way, let it be hoped, tempora- 
rily.” He also further adds in Fn 76a on the same page ‘Happily Rosane 
ROCHER has recently come forward with a candid line of her having been 
initially * guilty of overstatement." 


Nevertheless, the thesis definitely gives rise to the further scrutiny of ~ 
all the other Sütras of P. and the Varttikas of Kty. and the observations of 
Ptj. on them, which will throw more light on his conlusions. 


. à M. V. Mahashabde 
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THEORY OF ATOM IN THE JAINA PHILOSOPHY: by J. S, 
Zaweri, Muni Mahendra Kumar ‘ Dvitiya’, Agama and Sahitya 
Prakashan, Jaina Vishva Bharati, Ladnun (Rajasthan ), 1975, pp. 
149, Price: Rs. 8/— 


Many scholars and researchers, both Indian and Western, have pre- 
sently become aware of the need of re-interpretation and re-presentation 
of the classical philosophical thought that grew on the Indian sub-conti- 
nent. It is precisely in this that it remains amenable to such re-interpreta- 
tion and re-presentation in every epoch and changing time that the 
importance and universal relevance .of any classical thought lies, no matter 
whether it is philosophical or otherwise. The present * monograph’ ( Intro. 
p. 4) is an attempt in this direction with reference to the Jaina philosophi- 
cal thought. It aims at a critical study of the Jaina theory of Paramanu 
Pudgala in light of modern scientific theory, as the sub-title of the 
monograph testifies. Considered from this angle. the work is certainly 
important and Mr. ZAVERI, the author, needs to be congratulated. His 
chapter entitled ‘atom in modern science’ giving the development of the 
scientific thought, with regard to atom, up to modern developments in the 
high energy physics is both concise and precise. Coming as it does from 
the pen of a student of science it is no wonder that it has come up to an 
expectation. Even on this count, too, Mr. ZAVERI’s effort should be conside- 
red to be commendable. It is commendable precisely because it gives to a 
student of philosophy, in a compact form, the gist of the development of 
scientific thought in physics with reference to the consideration of the nature 
of an atom up to what is called elementary particle physics and for this 
attempt any student of philosophy should be grateful to him. 


But, unfortunately, mere piety of goal and sincerity of purpose do 
not determine successful completion of the work taken up in hand. Mr. 
ZAVERI has embarked upon an important problem especially as the sub-title 
of the monograph testifies. Having embarked upon this difficult and yet 
worthwhile task he undertakes an academic voyage. But this voyage does 
not turn out to be a smooth one. It meets with ship-wrecks and collisions 
with ice-bergs which Mr. ZAveRI could not, perhaps, foresee. It is this 
phenomenon that makes Mr. ZAVERIS work amenable to criticism from 
different angles. We shall, however, concentrate on four main points leaving 
others to the judicious discretion of the learned readers. The reason why we 
want to concentrate on them here is that every scholarship of this kind has 
constantly to be aware of them. But not merely this too. Any attempt of 
this kind in posterity must refrain from plunging into ponds of academic 
pitfalls and slips of legs in scholarship of these kinds. Our scholarship must 
be fortified not by what we want to say somehow or the other but rather by 
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what can. be said on the basis of reasonable and justifiable grounds. But let 
us end with this preamble and let us not digress any further. 


Coming to the first point. Somehow or the other we want to impress 
on our readers, no matter under the jurisdiction of which discipline our 
writing falls, that we Indians are not behind anybody in the world. Not 
merely this. We also want to show that in some areas, and philosophy is 
one of them, we not only had our hegemony but in the continuous and 
unbroken chain of time it has remained and should continue to remain so 
simply because we are inheritors of a glorious past. Added to this is a 
remarkable sense of papal infallibility, which places such impediments in our 
way of objective understanding that we simply refuse to make an allowance, 
even in principle, that not only we in the present generation but even our 
forefathers might have gone wrong. Fortunately, this sense of infallibility 
and remarkable achievement is not mirrored in the writings of classical 
Indian philosophers. This is not to say that there are no exceptions.. 
Abberations and distortions can always be found. But the point we are 
making is that they were, atleast to the best of our knowledge, very few. 
In the discussion of this point we want to bring out three issues : (i) Mr. 
ZAVERI .writes : “ India’s philosophical culture is characterised by sincerity 
of purpose and seriousness of outlook as well as freedom of thought which 
was unknown in the western countries. " ( Intro. p. 1 ). Pinnacles of achieve- 
ment and abysmal falls of failures are not distributed culturewise; nor have 
they any geographical boundary. Who would dare say and justify that there 
is no freedom of thought in the west and that the Sun of achievements rises 
only on the Indian sub-continent? What is the criterion to decide this ? 
(ii) Mr. Zavert further writes: “ It appears that the capacity of profound 
thinking ( resulting from severe austerities ), uninterrupted concentration of 
thought and meditation enabled the ancient sages to acquire transcendental 
and extra-sensory perceptive powers." (p.97). He also holds that they 
‘accorded a very high priority’ (ibid.) to * the practice of meditation (dhyana)’ 
(ibid. ), Perhaps or even certainly this was so as far as the things go and 
are testified by the extant evidence. He further holds that it is out of these 
that the development of ‘an adequate methodology and an admirable 
terminology for the presentation of their findings’ at the hands of the Jaina 
scholars came to the fore. Even perhaps this was so. We can perhaps 
follow Mr. ZAVERI up to this, although with utmost reluctance. But now 
he enters into a jungle of academic acrobatics and one is unable to under- 
stand the moves he makes as also the conclusions he arrives at. He argues 
that the Jaina scholars were aware of the following : (a) matter is 
fissionable and fusionable ( p. 62), (b) there are elementary particles called 
Paramanus ( p. 67), nomenclature being irrelevant in our present considerg- 
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tion, (c).Stellar dust that is the stuff belonging to entities in the;Vaikriyá 
group ( p. 116), (d ) interchangeability of matter and energy ( p. 128) with 
a; greater precision than known even to such renowned modern Physicists. like 
EINSTEIN, ( €) existence of matter in a state of masslessness ( p. 133 ) etc. Th 
short, the Jaina scholars had seen much more profoundly beneath the horizon 
than even the most progressed and advanced modern science is able to do so. 
But if the Jaina scholars were so much advanced in sophistication of techni- 
que'as well as of information aud thought, what were the solutions of the 
Jaina scholars to some of the puzzlements which even modern science has 
not been able to solve? We enlist couple of them: (a) Isit possible that 
100% matter may become transformed into energy? What we have been 
able to achieve so far is transformation of some matter into energy; 
(b) whatare the theoretical models of microstructures?; (c) Is it possible 
to create a fusion bomb ?; (d) what is the nature of black-bodies a8 
hidden structures ? It will not merely do to say that our forefathers weré 
scholars and hence they had seen everything. This misplaced sense of 
reverence will jeopardise our tradition and founder our research. Reinter- 
pretation and re-presentation should not be taken to be an exercise of spinn; 
ing out imaginary cobwebs of our achievements in the past. (iii) Even if we 
grant, for the sake of argument, that our forefathers were much more advan- 
ced than what modern scientists are, how is it that every time we become 
aware of their achievements only after we are told by scientists that this--is 
the case? Given the kind of people we are, gifted with interpretative 
capability, and given the scholarly works of our forefathers that are extant, 
why are we not in a position to forecast certain lines of scintific develops 
ment? Why do we always come to follow, in our descriptive statements 
about what we have already discovered, the foot-steps of scientific achieve- 
ments and advancements? Why is it, for example, that it strikes us that 
we had aeroplanes even when Kalidasa was writing Raghuvamsa only after 
seeing aeroplanes flying? We better do away with this kind of tendency and 
present objectively what we actually do and did have discovered. c 


Secondly, the major source of troubles of this kind arises, it seems, 
because of bad translations and inappropriate renderings of expressions from 
one language into another. While translating it is not merely a.question of 
picking out one expression from one language and trying to match it with 
its near synonym from another language. Mere lexicographical guidelines 
on this count shall not be sufficient, We shall also. have to take into con- 
sideration the cultural and scientific melieu, the general conceptual frame~ 
work- and the categories that were available to both the writings. It is 
from the 20th century that we have started employing the word Vimana for 
an aeroplane or perhaps Bheda for fission. and. Put for fusion.*: In ‘this 
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we may not be wrong. Maximally this leads to homonymity, which in 
itself is not a crime of a language. But how much are we going to be 
swayed and trapped by this phenomenon? When Mr. ZAVERI says that 
Bheda or Gala means fission and that this is what the Jaina thinkers had 
in their mind ( pp. 77, 123 ) or when he says that Put means fusion ( pp. 50, 
73, 105), he should have thought ten times. He writes : ** Put means join- 
ing, combining, fusion ( pp. 50, 51) and gala means dissociation, separation, 
fission" (ibid.). Now, having once accepted that put is to be understood in the 
sense of fusion, gala in the sense of fission and having decided that 
Paramanu means an elementary particle ( p. 67) or ultimate atom ( p. 103 ) 
or even radiant energy (p. 147) Mr. ZavERI leaves no stone unturned to 
perpetrate the contention that the Jaina scholars were not even an inch 
behind the modern scientific development. All this is understandable as 
an exercise in the direction of national superiority and chauvinism or 
elevation of our thinkers to the supreme possible intellectual hight that is 
imaginable. 


But this academic Fassism is certainly not philosophy, much less a 
good philosophy. Before we say and decide to say, through our trans- 
lations and renderings, that our forefathers had glimpses of - these 
discoveries, let us ask whether they were confronted with the same sort 
of problems with which modern scientists are. We are not saying that 
our forefathers were fools and all that they said is nonsense. Far from it. 
But we do say that before saying that what our forefathers said is in line 
with, if not superior to it, what modern scientists have been saying and 
what they have discovered we should ask: whether similar verification, 
explanation and justification techniques were available to both of them, 
‘whether both of them were confronted with the same or at least similar 
problems and, last but not the least, whether both of them had the same 
or similar conceptual and categorial framework before them. Unless this 
has been established to be the case on independent grounds it is no use 
saying that the Jaina scholars were talking of fission and fusion, stellar 
dust and mutual convertibility of matter and energy or that their techni- 
ques of the measurement of time etc. were as refined as the modern 
techniques are, Merely using thematic similarity or near similarity as a 
launching pad of our academic take-offs is both dangerous and fatal from 
the point of view of increasing the research potential of our own philosophy. 


We must not forget that the Jaina scholars were certainly faced with 
important problems. But they were trying to deal with them on the basis 
of the available stock of concepts and categories. Their talk about 
-austerity, dhyana etc. is perhaps important; but it is important in different 
context,e No one, having fairly good knowledge of the situation, would be 
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in a position to say sensibly. and tènably that they had discovered truths 
about the physical world through dhyana or meditation. The reason why 
Mr. ZAverr’s conclusions are unacceptable is not so much that they are not 
well argued but that, stemming as they do from unphilosophic considera- 
tions and routed as they are through misleading translations, they make 
confusions worst confounded. 


Thirdly, presently we have started talking in terms of comparative 
philosophy. Under this we have such specimens as comparative religions, 
comparative philosophy of education, comparative moral philosophy, 
comparative philosophy of science etc. But before embarking upon such 
adventures what we must do most urgently is to present whatever information 
we have, in whatever discipline we may have it, systematically. This is 
especially so with reference to philosophy. Unless we have done this what 
kind. of comparative account are we going to present? It is this need of 
systematic presentation of the thought of our forefathers that we do not 
pay serious attention to. But independently of this what we do under the 
attractive name of comparative philosophy turns out, in many cases, to be 
either bogus one or at least misleading one. Agreeing with Mr. ZAveri’s 
contention that “this is the most appropriate time to make an attempt to 
compare the findings of philosophical inquiry with the findings of scientific 
pursuit" (Intro. p. 4) we must make. sure that we are not misled by an 
allurement and fascination for it independently of making systematic effort 
and preparing the necessary background for it. Itis this point, we are 
‘afraid, Mr. ZAVERI in particular and many researchers working on the similar 
lines in general have not given the serious attention to that it most appro- 
priately deserves. i 


Fourthly, there are number of points where Mr. ZAVERI's statements 
or expressions are either beside the point or misleading, or that they are 
positively wrong and unwarranted. We shall merely draw attention of the 
informed readers to some of them. They are: (i) Jainism culminates in 
mysticism (Intro. p. 3), (2) conditions of fission and fusion of matter 
are threefold — (a) causality, (b) psychic activity and (c) eligibility for 
union (p. 74), (3) *....empiricism according to which things do not 
exist until they are perceived (p. 97), (4) Jainas accept existence of 
omniscient experience ( p. 98), (5) Jainas’ argument in rebuttal to Edding- 
ton's view (p. 99), (6) Dravya Mana or what Mr. ZAVERI calls Physical 
Mind ( p. 118 ), (7 ) infinite categories ( p. 61) and so on. Further, there are 
certain inconsistencies into which Mr. Zaveri falls. May be such inconsis- 
tencies have arisen out of the different translations of the same expression 
in different contexts. But this is not,a sound philosophical defence of 
what one has done. For instance, by Paryaya what is understood oħce is. 
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change ( p. 45) at another time mutation (p.46, 47). Similarly, once wé 
are told that Jiva means psychic order of existence (p. 52) while at 
another time it is understood in the sense of a conscious substance 
(p. 55) It is further wrong to say that Thales, Anaximander or even 
Anaximenes were atomists (p. 10) in the strict sense of the term. Thé 
value of the book would have been much enhanced if it were appended 
with subject and author indexes, as also if words were not split up indiscrimi- 
nately—e. g. pernic—ious ( Intro. p. 3), inve—stigate ( p. 6 ), or-gans (p. 67) 
etc. It would also have been better if certain printing errors like Aristnemi 
(p.45), Jain (not Jaina?) which occurs everywhere, fissonable ( p. 51) 
were avoided and certain grammatically wrong constructions were rectified— 
e. g. this general characteristics (p. 7), ‘And we are now....of atoms’ 
( p. 38 ) etc. l B 

In spite of such shortcomings, however, the book deserves a serious 
attention of readers of philosophy because the account of the development of 
scientific thought given in it in a short compass is good and also because 
some points from the Jaina philosophy that it has explained are indeed 
praiseworthy. It is for this that we unhesitatingly recommend it to readers. > 


M. P. Marathé 


AKALANKA’S CRITICISM OF DHARMAKIRTI’S PHILOSOPHY : 
A STUDY by (Dr.) Nagin J. Shah; L. D. Institure of Indology, 
Ahmedabad, 1967; pp. 316; Price : Rs. 30/— 


There can hardly be two opinions about the fact that Dharmakirti 
and Akalaüka occupy an important place in the Buddhist and Jaina traditions 
respectively, Each one of them, through extensive and profound writings, 
has exerted a considerable influence on later thought. Dr. SHAH has done 
invaluable service to the researchers and students of Buddhism and Jainism 
in particular and of the Indian thought in general by writing this book, 
which was originally submitted as a Ph. D. thesis. He has taken immense 
pains to study the original treatises not only of these two authors but of 
other writers-as well, no matter to which school they belong. It is due to 
this that Dr. SHAH has succeeded in amassing and presenting the data which 
is not only important and valuable in itself but can also serve as a necessary 
background for further research. For this sustained and worthy exercise of 
scholarship Dr. SHAH is very frankly to be congratulated and‘ posterity will 
remain indebted to him for this scholarly endowment. He has concentrated 
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in his work on metaphysical, epistemological and logical aspects of the 
thoughts of Dharmakirti and Akalanka and this choice of Dr. SHAH’s focus, 
too, is most appropriate. . 


But the aim of Dr. Suan is not, fortunately, merely to present and 
tabulate thoughts of these two authors. He has very consciously stated 
two aims of his study: (i) such a study is undertaken to ‘ make us aware 
of the interplay of the influence of one system on the other’ and thereby 
it is designed to “help us in understanding clearly the standpoints of both, 
the systems "—viz. the Buddhist and the Jaina systems (Intro. p. v). 
(ii) Secondly, in the present study Dr. Sgan does not merely aim at 
studying the thoughts of Dharmakirti and Akalanka. He has also conside- 
red the views of the Nyaya-Vaisesika logicians as also the views of some of 
the adherents of the other schools of Indian philosophical thought with a 
view to giving ‘a logical development of the ideas’ (Intro. p. vi). The 
aims are laudable indeed. But, whereas the first makes Dr. SHau’s study. 
an exercise in the direction of research in the inter-exchange among various 
Indian philosophical thought-currunts, the latter makes it, in a more worth- 
while way, an exercise in the direction of the consideration of the logical 
development of ideas. But, unfortunately, on every count Dr. SHAH’s work 
misses his aim. He fails on the first count not so much because he has not 
cared to gather the requisite data. Rather he fails because he mistakes 
tabulation of data for ‘interplay of the influence of one system on the 
other’, What he should have grasped is that interplay is a symmetrical 
relation and being so it will not merely suffice to study reaction of one 
author to another. In the larger context, at least within the context of 
Buddhism and Jainism, he should have shown how and to what extent these 
two thought-currents have influenced each other. In the context of Indian 
thought in general, on the contrary, he should have shown how the different 
philosophical thought-currents in this sub-continent grew, flourished and 
blossomed out of such an interplay among them. It is this precisely what 
one finds lacking in Dr. Suan's work. Secondly, as pointed out earlier, Dr. 
Suau's work falls within the domain of giving developmental account of the 
History of Indian Philosophical Ideas. But even on this count, too, Dr. 
SHAH fails lamentably and that is mainly for three reasons, the first of which, 
is outside the control of Dr. SHAH alone. They are: (i) So far as Indian 
Philosophy is concerned, we do not have at our disposal a history of 
philosophy in the genuine sense of the term. What we mean is, we do not 
know as clearly as possible, the times at which different philosophers flouri- 
shed, the central teaching of each one of their works on the basis of the 
study of the original texts; nor do we know what and to what extent was: 
the influence exerted by one author | school on the other, What we have 
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is some general account 'of each one of the thought-currents where indivi- 
dual thinkers are, very often than not, relegated.to the background. Now, 
it is not a fault of a scholar like Dr. SHAH to have embarked upon a 
fraction of the history of Indian philosophical ideas in spite of so many in- 
hibitions in the way. But it is certainly a matter of considerable concern 
that his work misses the mark. (ii) Dr. SHAH has not explained what is 
meant by a ‘logical development of ideas’. Granting that he correctly 
understands it and granting also, that he understands the distinction between 
chronological and logical development of ideas, what he should have shown 
is how one idea logically necessitated development of another idea in the 
larger sphere of interplay among schools and how this, in consequence; 
resulted into an Indian thought in which various thought-currents are 
mixed up with one another. What Dr. SHAH gives, mainly, is Akalanka's 
reaction to Dharmakirti, But this is neither development nor an interplay, 
much less a logical development. (iii) Lastly, Dr. SHAH slips into an error 
ofsupposing that tabulation of the views of different authors or schools 
amounts to presenting a logical development of ideas. This is an error 
primarily because he not only has not singled out important ideas and shown 
logical development among them but he has very often confused between 
problems and ideas. As there can be a history of philosophical ideas so too 
there can be a history of philosophical problems, each one of which can be 
dealt with either chronologically or logically. Allowing the pendulum of 
treatment to oscillate between these two sides does not give rise to history of 
ideas — chronological or logical. This point, too, unfortunately has escaped 
Dr. SHAH’s attention. 


That Dr. SgAH fails on this general issue is not, however, the only 
point that goes against him. Even on the count of the treatment of parti- 
cular problem, too, Dr. SuaH fails to come up to the expectation his intro- 
duction generates in the minds of readers. As remarked earlier, Dr, SHAH 
wants basicaly to deal with logical, metaphysical and epistemological 
issues as they figure in the writings of Dharmakirti and Akalanka. So 
far so good. But we shall single out two instances, leaving the considera- 
tion of others to the learned readers, to show that. Dr. SHaH's treatment 
of particular issues, also, does not ríse to the level of expectation. First, 
the problem of universals. Regarding the nature and status of universals 
three prominent positions have been argued viz. Realism, Conceptualism 
and Nominalism which as epistemological positions have their correlates in 
philosophy of mathematics which are known as Logicism, Formalism and 
Intuitionism respectively. We have these three positions represented by 
Nyaya, Vaisesika and Buddhism respectively. Our hunch is that buddhya- 
peksatva of jatis in .Vaisesika is indicatiye of its. conceptualism. - Now 
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Dharmakirti obviously leans towards nominalism, while Akalanka sub- 
Scribes, in particular, to none of these positions. Often we find him 
oscillating between realistic and nominalistic account of the nature and 
status of universals. But why does it happen? Dr. Snan, unfortunately, 
refrains from raising this question. The fundamental reason of this, we 
feel, is the fact that the Jaina writers embrace generally what Hintikka 
calls * possible world semantics' and it is due to this that they find it, 
perhaps, hard to embrace what may be called a * closed-world semantics ’. 
It is analysis of this kind that was expected at the hands of Dr. SHaH and it 
is a pity that he does not come up to this expectation. 


Secondly, idealism v/s. realism issue. In this connection Dr, SHAH 
opens his account through the terminology borrowed from the field of 
western philosophy. Accordingly he brands Vijfanavada Buddhism as 
subjective idealism (p. 158). On this count there is a sufficient room for 
controversy. But leaving that aside we want, instead, to concentrate on an 
important issue. According to Dr. SHAH Dharmakirti puts forward various 
arguments to ‘prove’ (p.164) his Vijfianavada. He has also argued 
that Dharmakirti embraces the following three points along with others : 
(i) the object is identical with the cognition concerned ( p. 166), (ii) he 
avoids solipsism in order to defend his subjective idealism ( p. 174) and 
(iii) his subjective idealism * does not prove that there are no external 
objects’ ( p. 186). On each one of these counts Dr. SHAH’s arguments are 
unwarranted. Regarding the first, what Dharmakirti asserts is that our cogni- 
tion and the object of our cognition are inseparable although certainly dist- 
inguishable from each other ; not tbat they are identical. Secondly, he does 
attack methodological solipsism; but this he does not do to embrace subjec- 
tive idealism. Rather he wants to argue that momentariness of objects is not 
necessarily tied down with methodological solipsism, but that it is defensible 
intersubjectively or interpersonally. To say this does not amount to idea- 
lism at all, leave alone subjective idealism. Thirdly, Dharmakirti does not 
want to prove that there are no external objects, What he does want to 
assert, however, is that we do not have sufficient demonstrative certainty at 
our disposal to say that external objects are of such and such a kind. Leaving 
this let us come down to Akalanka’s criticism of Dharmakirti. Dr. SHAH 
admits that the logic of Dharmakirti’s arguments seems to be irrefutable 
(p. 186), while criticism of this position at the hands of realists in general 
and Akalanka in particular is weak, Dr. SHAH is right in his observation. 
But unfortunately he stops there. He should have penetrated beneath the 
horizon and asked a question : although Buddhism and Jainism as reactions 
to the then current philosophical thought-currents arose almost contempo- 
raneously, how is it that the exponents of the.two camps are led to divergent 
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theses ? and what are the fundamentally divergent points from which they 
el as . — 

Start? This is a profound problem no doubt, but it is a matter of concern 

that Dr. SHAH nowhere raises it. 


Inspite of such disputable points and lacunae in explanation, Dr. 
SHAn’s book is a worthy contribution in the direction of re-interpretation 
and re-presentation of the thoughts of our philosophical forefathers and no 
student of Buddhism and Jainism can afford to leave it unnoticed. 


M. P. Marathe 
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KUSUMANIJALI-KARIKA-VYAKHYA OF NARAYANA TIRTHA,' 
edited by Dr. Shrinivas Shastri, Kurukshetra University Sanskrit 
Series- Texts No. 2, Kurukshetra, 1974, pp. xxiv-I-90, Price : Rs. 20/- 


Udayana's Nyāya-Kusumāñjali is acknowledged to be the unequalled 
treatise of Indian philosophical theism, in which the author establishes the 
existence of Iívara through rational arguments. Owing to its unique place 
in this field, a number of commentaries were written on it in course of time. 
‘They fall into two categories: (i) those which explain both the Karikas and ' 
the Vrtti thereon, (ii) those which explain only the Karikas. The present 
. commentary by Narayana Tirtha, which belongs to the latter category, is 
being published for the first time. 


The commentator Narayana Tirtha, who was a sannyasin, is placed. 
roughly between 1650 A. D. and 1750 A. D. However, instead of being 
averse to the task of elucidating the dualistic doctrines of tbe Nyāya— 
Vaisesika which were supposed to aim a blow at the Vedāntic position, he 
was passively tolerant and wrote commentaries on standard Nyaya works. 
By bis versatile scholarship he also enriched various branches of learning 
which included the systems of philosophy, Bhakti, Veda and music. 


The present edition of the Kusumanjali-Karika-Vyakhya is based on 
the following two manuscripts: (i) Ka. The text of the commentary is 
constituted chiefly from this manuscript. It belongs to the Kurukshetre 
University Library. (ii) Kha is secured from Dayananda Mahavidyalaya. 
Lalacanda Pustakalaya, VVRI, Hoshiarpur. The editor states that he has 
also used four published editions for determining the reading of the Karikas 


Naràyana Tirtha is a faithful commentator. His expositions of the 
Karikas are simple and lucid. ‘ But he is devoted more to the system thar. ' 
to the author on work he comments’, observes the editor (Introduction, 
p. xxi . 

Tn the short Introduction the learned. editor has discussed importan: 
topics such as the porbable date of Narayana Tirtha, his works, the manus- 
cripts used for the present edition and so on. There are ‘ive useful indices 
at the end, A few printing mistakes remain in the bcok. For instance 
agua 3.7a ( p. 37 ) is to be corrected as “eta. 

Dr. SHRINIVAS SHASTRI’s book is a valuable contribution to the Jastri- 
' studies. Our sincere thanks are also due to the authorities of the Kuru 
fkshetra University for the excellent get-up of the book, especially in the pre- 
sent-day conditions of the cost of printing. 


P. D. Navaths 
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MADHURAVIJAYA ( VIRAKAMPARAYACARITA ) OF GANGA- 
Yu DEVI, edited with his own commentary Bhavaprakasika by Potu- 
kuchi Subrahmanya Sastri, Tenali ( A. P. ), 1969, pp. 10--ii2-264- - 
58-1-20 + 556--24. 


The Madhuravijaya, an historical poem of considerable literary merit, 
is written by Gangadevi, a consort of Kampana or Kamparaya, son of 
Bukka I (c. 1343-79 A. D.) of Vijayanagara. In this poem which is available 
only as a fragment ending abruptly in the middle of Canto IX, the royal 
poetess describes the heroic deeds of her husband who led victorious 
campaigns against king Campa of Kafici and against Jalaluddin Hasanshah, 
the sultan of Madurai ( =Madhura ). 


The existence of this poem, which thus throws a flood of light on the 
history of the forgotten Vijayanagara Empire, was discovered in the early 
decades of the present century from a single surviving manuscript deposited 
at the Government Oriental Library, Madras. From this manuscript which 
was full of errors it was first edited in 1916 at Trivandrum by G. HARIHAR 
SASTRI and V. Srinivas SASTRI. The former also brought out its second 

` and revised edition in 1924, Since then the poem has been printed more 
than once during the last fifty years. The work must certainly be considered 
to be very fortunate in another way for it has recently been commented on 
in Sanskrit, thanks to the patient and scholarly labours of Potukuchi 
SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI, the present editor and commentator, whose book 
is being reviewed here. : i : 


The book has an exhaustive Introduction in Sanskrit as well as in 
English which contains discussion of the following topics: the historical 
account serving as the back-ground of the poem; brief contents of the poem 
and a literary estimate ; a bibliography of the authors and works used for the 
commentary ; opinions of eminent scholars on the present book and so on. 
The Introduction is followed by the text of the poem accampanied by the 
commentary which forms the body of the book. At the end there is an 
Index of verses of the poem. 4 

The editor-commentator states that the text of the poem, which he 
presents here is an improvement on the earlier version by which he evi- 
dently means that of the Trivandrum edition. .Thus by his vague reference 
.to ‘the former editors? (uim), who are frequently cited, are inten- 
-ded the Trivandrum editors. However, the commentator has not stated if 
he has actually seen and used the only manuscript utilised by the first editors. 

The different readings are discussed in the commentary and rea- 
sons are stated for preference to particular readings or the proposed 
emendations. In this connection it is to be stated that a systematic mar- 
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foot-notes or in the margin against the verses themselves would have been 
more advantageous for a critical evaluation of the two versions. At the 
same time one should remember tliat in: view of failure so far to secure 
more manuscripts (and of course more perfect and reliable ones) of the 
poem all claims for a. superior text are bound to remain subjective. 


The learned commentator states that the present commentary, which 
is styled as Bhavaprakaiska, is a revised version of his own Telugu commen- 
tary Sahrdayaranjani on the.same work published earlier. The commentary 
is modelled on the- norms set by the celebrated predecessors like Mallinà- 
tha and others and follows the Samanvaya method of explaining the text 
which is characterised as the golden mean between extreme brevity and leng- 
thiness. The explanations of meanings of words, grammatical formations, 
and figures. of speech, which are duly supported by authorities from stan- 
dard works, are quite illuminating. The commentary shows his versatile 
scholarship by giving apt quotations from relevant authoritative texts on 
points connected with various sciences and arts. An exact reference to 
these texts would have been very useful. f 


The commentator has endeavoured to fill up the lacunae in the poem 
wherever they`occur. He has done it very admirably and thus saved the 
reader from interruption and suspense. Restoration. of the lacuna at 3. 18 
cd, p. 161 in the Upajati is metrically defective as ab happen to be in the 
Varmsastha. A similar defect occurs in the reverse form at 9.42 cd, p. 552. 
In this connection it may be mentioned that the poetess herself is in the 
habit of using such mixture of metres, e. g., 2. 17, p. 104 and 2. 36, p. 129. 


The expositions of verses are excellent. Explanations of gramma- 
tical and other points are very useful to the students of classical Sanskrit 
poetry. A point or two of difference of opinion are to be noted. (i) qqvs 
‘an elephant’ ( 4.59), the Sanskrit origin of which appears to be doubtful, 
is explained ( p. 254 ff.) on the authority of the Gajasastra as: qq: wmm: 
AIS; semp: AIT X Waver aaa: as: | Now what is the authority for the 
qe af (qa +ave = Aare ) ? Hence, the explanation, though ingenious, is 
hardly acceptable. Further, the reading ave is preferred to Fave. How- 
ever, according to MoNiER-WiLLIAMs the former is attested in the Harsa- 
carita etc. while the latter is recorded in the lexicons. Thus they are to be 
considered as variant readings and the superiority of qqwg becomes questios 
nable. (ii) On sem (9. 27) the commentator observes ( p. 535): quam, 
gei deest queens pump ‘gwar’ ui Agra | However, the case is 
exactly opposite for here sultan is the safe (and not faga ) of which gram 
is the sanskritisation. Cf. Gk satrapés : OPers khsatrapava : Skt ksatrapa, 
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The language of the commentator is simplé and lucid. A few lapses 
have occurred perhaps through oversight. Thus aiy aaf (on 4. 5, p. 
207 ) is not a happy usage. Cf. wer raara sisu. 2. 101, rave ( p. 239» 
lines 15-16) is incorrect for samog, and agers ( p. 248, last inen for 
aA. 


The panting of the book can hardly be said to be up to the mark. 
In cantos I and IV, which are in Anustubh metre, the quarters a and c of 
the verses are disjoined from b and d respectively against the rules of com- 
pounds and sarħdhis, e. g., gatara aiio 1. 44 ab; acorn qeu 
aro 1. 66 ab; STEETETE SIS wead 4. 74 cd and so on. The book also con- ~ 
tains a number of misprints besides those noticed in the Errata. Thus 
‘ Ramm (p. 20, line 4) is incorrect for * fzggmrst —, oFfaquge ( p. 237, line 
21) for omfttduse, sagato ( p. 243, line 3) for emgqat etc. 


P. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI deserves our hearty congratulations. 
P. D. Navathe 
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HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL DECCAN (1295-1724), Vol. TI à 
cultural aspects ), ed. by Prof. H. K. Sherwani and Dr. P. M. Joshi, 
published under the authority of the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh, Hyderabad, pp. 627, plates 90, 1974, Price of Vols. I-II 
Rs. 110/- 


As stated in the Introduction, this Volume is a part of the project 
undertaken by the Department of History, Osmania University, as far back 
as 1940 under the aegis of the Govt. of H. E. H. the Nizam and continued 
under the successor Govt. of Andhra Pradesh. Sir Akbar Hydari deli- 
vering an address at the inaugural meeting of the committee appointed for 
the purpose, struck a keynote of decommunalisation of Indian History 
when he said “ we must realise the higher purpose for which the main events 
of Indian History have occurred. There is always a sense of oneness, 
mutual co-operation and mutual help pervading right through our history. " 
The Deccan has been outlined by the first Deccan History Conference (1945), 
as the regin from the Tapti in the north to the edge of the plateau in the 
south and from sea to sea’, which, according to the Gazetteer of India I 
Covers (i) Maharashtra, (ii) the Karnatak region and (iii) Tilang-Andhra. 
The project has been chronologically divided into three parts — ancient, 
medieval and modern. The first was edited by Dr. G. YAzDANI, the 
second, volume II of which is under review, has been edited by Prof. H. K. 
SHERWANI and the third, modern is to be edited by Nawab Ali Yavar JUNG 
BAHADUR, the present Governor of Maharashtra. We congratulate the 
editors Dr. SHERWANI and Dr. Josu for having ably and successfully comp- 
leted their assignment. The Cultural History of Medieval Deccan (Vol. 11) 
has been very elaborately planned and like its political counterpart ( Vol. I) 
is a worthy product of inter-university academic co-operation of scholars 
coming from all over India. The volume is divided into ten chapters of 
which the first on_‘ Language and Literature’ is further divided into seven 
sections, each dealing separately with Arabic, Persian, Dakhni-Urdu, Kan- 
nada, Marathi, Sanskrit and Telugu. It is followed by a chapter each on Sufi 
movement, painting, architecture, epigraphy, calligraphy, coinage, and ever 
postal communications. The chapter on laws, Muslim, Hindu and the lan 
laws gives an insight into social relationship of the times. The’ last chapter 
on * Contemporary Source Material’, is very important as it deals with the 
sources on each of the topics severally such as Bahamani, Vijayanagar, Nizam- 
shahi etc.and includes Persian, Marathi, Portuguese, French, Dutch and 
English works including the accounts of foreign travellers. Culture covers 
a very wide expanse of social life, vibrating through the ages and the reader 
very much misses in the volume some light, on topics such as philosophy, 
music and sports, which would have enabled him to understand the, impact 
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of Hindu and Muslim schools of philosophic thought, mutual exchange and 
the consequent enrichment of the musical schools, classical, as well as popu- 
lar, and similar exchange in the outdoor and indoor games. _ 


The editors rightly look upon medieval period to begin with the incur- 
sions of the northern Muslims into the Deccan towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century, for their coming at that time added a further politico-religious 
strain to the turmoil in which the region had already been thrown by the 
rise of Mahanubhavas, linagayats, and Jains. One would however hesitate to 
agree with them when they seem to look upon the medieval period to end 
with 1724. Itis true that Asaf Jah, popularly known as Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
founded his independent state-at Hyderabad in that year but could the event 
be regarded as such an epoch making one? In fact the end of the medieval 
period which is also the beginning of the modern, can be more appropriately 
placed towards the end of the 18th century when Raja Rammohan Roy 
turned his critical eye towards his ancient heritage. 


In the first chapter on ‘Language and Literature? Prof. M. Yousuf 
KHAN, writing on Arabic gives a succession of Arabic authors, their accom« 
plishments and their literary contributions, but one fails to know how much 
was Arabic prevalent even amongst the Muslims of the Deccan and whether 
the influence of the language continued to increase or decrease in course of 
time. Dr. Masud Husain Kuan seems to look: upon Proto-Urdu as the same 
as Dakhni-Urdu. As proto is a general term and Dakhni specific, the two _ 
terms cannot be equated. Dakhni-Urdu was the only language which had a 
vigour of the synthesis of two different cultures. One would have liked to 
know whether there was any language more commonly known in the region. 
In reviewing the progress of Marathi Dr. TULPULE has not taken: adequate 
note of the influence of Persian on Marathi prose. * The account of the Sufis, 
has been ably given by Prof. K. A. Nizar. Although they came to 
the Deccan even prior to the expedition of Ala-ud-din Khalji they followed. 
him in large numbers, to preach their faith all over the Deccan. We are not 
told whether the soldier and the saint could have been of help: to each other 
in establishing their hold over the region. The Chapter on Architecture by 
Dr. Z. A. Desar is one of the outstanding chapters of the book, which like 
the chapter on painting, is well illustrated by the plates given at the end. 
Dr. Desar takes the reader from building to building describing it as is done 
by a guide to a visitor who is impressed with the details of description but 
towards the end becomes confounded and fails to grasp the suggestion which 
the architect intends to convey by his artistic creation in stone. In Dr. N. 
RAMESAN'S article on Epigraphy one finds reference to many a Telugu inscris 
ption which give details of the Andhra-Yavan struggle in the 14th century. 
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thus indicating that the Andhras gave a better account of themselves than the 
‘Marathas of the period. Writing about the Arabic and Persian inscriptions 
Dr. Z. A. DzEsA1 complains that ‘not sufficient notice has been taken of 
these epigraphs by historians for correcting their writings of the 15th, 16th 
and 17th centuries’ ( p. 365). Mr. Khwaja Muhammad AnHMAD states on 
page 417 that the Nizam Shahi was annexed in 1633. It ought to be-1636, 
In Volume I (political) the same year has been given (vide pp. 275 and 
557 ). Dr. P. L. GUPTA, writing on Coins, does not seem to have taken notice 
of * Shivarai? and ‘Hon’ which Shivaji had introduced. While describing 
the ‘Postal Communications’ Dr. M. A. NAYEEM states that while in the 
early 17th century news of the death of Jahangir on the borders of Kash- 
mir reached Shah Jahan at Junnar in 20 days, during the days of Aurangzeb 
it took only 6 days for a letter to reach from Hyderabad to Delhi. Dr. 
MUTTALIB has very well explained the nature of the law administered by 
the successive Deccan Muslim rulers and has cited examples of rulers who 
faithfully abided by it. Unfortunately he has omitted to refer to those who 
violated the law for their own ends. There are not a few examples of the 
Muslim rulers vandalism in demolishing temples and turning them into 
Masjids but not even one is referred to. We are told that the court language 
was Persian. We do not know if the regional language was not used any- 
where, at the lower level. Mr. V. R. RANBAORE gives a fair idea of the 
Hindu law prevailing in medieval Deccan. Writing on page 526, about 
Hemadri, he refers to the Dana and Vrka sections of Caturvarga Cinta- 
mani. Is it Vrka or Vrata ? Dr. GuwE's treatment of the land laws is indi- 
cative of his minute study which has enabled him to take a comprehen- ` 
sive view of the subject. f 

In dealing with the ‘Contemporary source material’ Dr. SHERWANI 
and Dr. Josnr have not only referred to the printed material but even to the 
mss. Excellent collection of the archives and the archaeological finds 
treasured by the enlightened Govt. of Nizam must have been of great help 
to them in the preparation of the volume. In the enumeration of sources the 
editors make no reference to the writings of Dr. MARTIN, the French Gover- 
nor of Pondicherry. 

Exhaustive and scholarly as the treatment has been of the Volume 
under review, it leaves the reader ignorant about certain important points. 
One is unable to get even an approximate idea of the Muslim and the 
non-Muslim population of the Deccan as compared to the north, and its 
changing proportion with the advance of time. There is almost no reference 
to the mutual relationship existing as between the two communities. Again, 
. were there any rulers or administrators, Malik Ambar excepted, that served 
the region over which they ruled with a view to promote the welfare of the 
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people? Writing about Barani the editors have omitted to refer to his atti- 
tude towards the Hindus. On the whole the bias of the Volume is towards 
‘painting only the good side of the picture! Jizia has been emphatically 
described.as a “ tax levied in lieu of military service. It has been wrongly 
treated, as Capitation Tax ", the editors emphatically state ( page 559 note ). 
Apart from how modern historians treat Jizia, the more relevant question 
is, how Muslim rulers of the period looked to non-Muslims, and the Jizia 
imposed upon them ! 
R. V. Oturkar 
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` RTU IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE: by Dr. V. Raghavan, pub. 
Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Delhi, 
1972, pp. 196. l 


Rtu ‘season’, a periodically recurring division of the year accompa- 
nied by specific natural phenomena has profoundly influenced human life. 
Sanskrit poets, of whatever age or school, have not failed to notice the 
tremendous influence wielded by Nature through the various seasons om 
man's life; they have duly recognized it and given it a proper -place ir 
their works. There have been full-fledged works entirely devoted to the 
cycle of seasons like the Rtusamhara ascribed to  Kalidása. The 
rhetoricians specifically included the descriptions of seasons in the neces- 
sary characteristics of an epic. The prologues of the plays often contain 
by convention, a verse describing the current season. The prose romances 
too have often long descriptions of the seasons. And, as the author has 
shown, there are even works like Rtukridàviveka * seasonal Pastimes’. 


Dr. RAGHAVAN has here ransacked the entire Sanskrit literature, Vedic 
and post- Vedic, creative and otherwise, to present the treatment accorded tc 
the Rtu by the Sanskrit poets. Whereas the first few pages of the book 
which deal with the references to the seasons in the Vedic texts read like c 
Ph. D. thesis, Dr. RAGHAVAN comes into his own once he reaches the. 
Ramayana from where on the interest shifts from a mere cataloguing o7 
references to unfolding the beauties of the Sanskrit poetry. The wide 
canvas selected by the author will be seen from the fact that the texts deal; 
with here include, apart from works like those of Kalidasa, Bharavi, Bana, 
Vigakhadatta, Südraka etc., also the puranas (like the Visnu and the 
Bhagavata), the works on medicine and the Kamasitra (which prescribe 
different diet for different seasons), works on poetics (Rtu is the 
uddipanavibhàva of the main rasa) and dramaturgy, prose and campu works 
(including the Jain works), the anthologies, later poems (like those oZ 
Vedanta Desika’s Yadavabhyudaya ), minor poems (like Vrajaraja’s Sadrtu- 
varnana and other anonymous poems on Rtu) etc. 

In a work like this, the comments of the author are often no lesa 
interesting than the observations of the original Sanskrit poets. RAGHAVAM 
has here more than once ( pp. 63, 71, 111 ) pointed out that in their works 
good authors have interlaced the season and the hero; or that there is aa, 
integration of nature and human beings. With the unfailing eye of a 
connoisseur he draws the reader's attention to the less known passages in th= 
Sanskrit literature like the description of summer in the Raghu XVI or tb» 
flash-back of the rainy season in the canto XIII. He observes ( 44) thet 
Byàmà is Kalidasa’s own, no other poet has touched her; and that pumskokila 
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i$ the most petted member of his aviary (45). Incidentally, the author has 
plunged -into the controversy over the authorship of the Rtusamhara, and 
has made a strong plea in favour of Kalidasa. But even his.able defence 
may not necessarily convince all the critics. I for one feel that Kalidasa’s 
stray remarks on seasons such as the summer days are pleasant in the even- 
ing (...divasah parinamaramaniyah ) but the autumn ones in the morning 
(divasam saradam iva prárambhasukhadar$anam ), or that the cupid is 
enfeebled with the passing of the spring (Kamo vasantatyaya-mandaviryah ) 
are more typically Kalidasian than the whole Rtusatnhara put together ! 
He has also drawn attention to the stages of the seasons- the saisava, 
praudhi and the anuvrtti and has also mentioned the different rāga-s suited 
to the different seasons.— While recognizing a Kalidasian touch in the 
Rtusamhàra RAGHAVAN writes: ‘ Apart from his forte, the similes, meta- 
phors are used and are fully sustained with all the components and the three- 
Syllabled word-pauses and the resultant cadence visualise for our imagination 
the swaying of the broad, fully spread, beautiful plumes (vikirga-vistirna- 
kalàpa-&obhitam ) (48-49). One would have liked more such comments 
from a mature mind drunk deep at the fountain of Sanskrit poetry like that 
of RAGHAVAN. Unfortunately he seems to be in a hurry to pass from our 
author to another, One gets the impression that in his anxiety to do some 
justice to all the poets worth the name, he has * no time to stand and stare. ’ 


The author has, en passant, also touched the philosophy of Rtu- 
poetry and showed how the Sanskrit poets saw the oneness of all things 
and the synthesis of Nature and human nature and how,they often saw 
moral and ethical suggestions in the natural phenomena. ( One may speci- 
fically mention here the verse apàm udvrttanam etc. in the Mudraraksasa 
IV which the author considers the best one of Visakhadatta.) The culmi- 
nation of this philosophising attitude will be found in the'idea expressed by 
the Vedanta Desika that all seasons are aspects of Time, being expressions 
of the all comprehensive Supreme Being (and so-they should all be equally 
enjoyable to us, as they were to the denizens of Vindavana ). 

One is glad and grateful to note that there are at least some 
scholars like RAGHAVAN whose finer sensibilities and the enjoyment of 
Sanskrit muse is not deadened by a pre-occupation with ‘the use of Saskrit 
literature for the setting up of historical and chronological skeleton- 
frames’. One looks forward to many such works from him in future. 


G. B. Palsule 
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: CANDRAGOMIN'S LOKÁNANDANATAKA, nach dem tibetischen 
Tanjur herausgegeben und übersetzt von Michael Hahn. Asiatische 
Forschungen Band. 39, Otto Harrassowitz. Wiesbaden, 1974, 
pp. XI. + 1-290. 


Candragomin is generally known as a Sanskrit grammarian, who 
recast Panini’s grammar, and who was one of the great personalities to whom 
the credit of reviving the study of the Mahabhasya is due. But the students 
of the history of Sanskrit literature know that Candra also wrote a number 
of stotras, a didactic poem named Sisyalekha and a drama named Lokananda, 
based on the Manicüda legend. While the Sisyalekha is published long 
back (recently by P. L. VaipyA also), the drama Lokananda has so far 
existed in the Tibetan translation alone, the original Sanskrit being irrecover- 
ably lost. Hann therefore deserves sincere gratitude from the lovers of 
Sanskrit for having made them available in print at least the Tibetan ver- 
sion in a critical form, accompanied by his German translation. 


This drama, which consists of five Acts, is based on the story of 
Manicüda's extreme self-sacrifice inspired by the Buddhist ideal of piety. It 
is therefore at once to be classed along with the Nagananda ( where also the 
first three Acts deal with the love story and the last two with the self- 
sacrifice of the hero; the final word -dnanda is also worth noting) of 
Harşa, -in fact HAHN is definitely of the view that the Lokünanda must 
have'served as a model for Harga. In the Introduction the author has enu- 
merated the 12 alterations Candra has introduced in the traditional Mani- 
cüda story as known from works like the Manicudàvadana and the Manicuda- 
katha (in the Svayambhupurana ), five of which, he thinks, were necessary 
from the point of view of stagecraft, two could not be ethically admissible 
for a pious Buddhist like Candra, and five must have been introduced to 
heighten the dramatic effect by developing different rasa-s. (As the au- 
thor aptly observes, these alterations refute LÉvr's unmerited and unjustified 
charge of unoriginality on the part of Candra). Whereas the traditional 
legend forms the content of the Acts III-V, where did Candra take the love- 
story (contents of Acts I-III) from? Here Haun has.an original suggestion 
to make. He thinks that there must have been another recension, an ornate 
recension of the Manicüda legend which Candra must have utilised. As 
against R. HANDURUKANDE who maintains that the prose insertion in the 
metrical Manicudakatha, which treats of the love story in much the same way 
as the Lokananda, is indebted to the Lokananda, HAHN rightly points out that 
the story-tellers generally do not take their stories from dramas. He therefore 
suspects that both the prose insertion and the Lokananda represent a so far 
unknown recension of the Manicüda legend. Going further, and relying on 
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one or two linguistic peculiarities (a rather slender evidence this time, one 
feels ), the author suspects the prose insertion to be a Sanskritised version of 
an originally Prakrit text. Tentatively he comes to the conclusion that this 
points to Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha which must have contained the ornate ver- 
sion of the Manicüda legend as we find it in the Lokànanda (and in the 
prose insertion of the Manicudakatha ). i 

The author has devoted a considerable part of the Introduction to the 
Tibetan translators and their text. The translation was done jointly at 
Kathmandu in the first quarter of the 14th century ( shortly before 1322 A. 
D. to be more precise ) by a Kashmirian Pandit Kirticandra and Grags pa 
rgyal mćhan ( born circa 1295 A, D.). A péculiarity of this Tibetan version 
is that although the Tanjur texts are generally well preserved, the Tibetan 
version of the Lokananda bristles with all sorts of errors: cases of (1) clumsy 
or even erroneous translation (just one instance: the Tibetan translation 
of iti niskrantàh sarve | iti dvitiyo ’nkah amounts to : * with these words they 
exit. Thus ends the Act II of all !' ). The translators similarly have mis- 
‘understood the technical terms amukham (changed into abhimukhau) and 
pravesakah (2) an unusually large number of necessary restorations, effa- 
cement and similar inferences ( on the whole 115 cases of this type — even on 
a conservative estimate ) (3) alternative translations, inconsistent treatment 
of proper names and the like. Hamn is of the opinion that the majority of 
the errors did not creep in the process of transmission of the Tibetan ver- 
sion in the four Tanjurdrucke ( Chone, Derge, Narthang and Peking; the 
Mongalian Tanjure is also consulted); he rather thinks that the defects 
belong to the archetype itself, He suspects that the translators did not 
have any time to revise their work; only a small time must have passed 
between the preparation of the translation and its incorporation ( direct from 
the autograph, the author assumes) in the Canon. ( He even goes as far as 
to suggest that the translators may have done it as an exercise in translation 
in their youth ). 

In these peculiar circumstances relating to the archetype, when faced 
with the question as to whether to attempt to reconstruct the Urtext (with 
all its attendant errors ) or to give the text in a purified form ( which would 
better reflect the Sanskrit original), the author has resorted to a pragmatic 
via media. Out of the different readings of the Drucke, he has eclectically 
chosen that one which would, according to the external or internal criteria, 
reproduce best the idea of the vorlage (Skt. manuscript). Here it does not 
maiter even if that reading happens to owe itself to a reviser of the Tanjur- 
drucke. Only graphically justified conjectures are effected (i. e. where the 
autograph could be assumed to be correct). Unusual ways of writing are re- 
fained«on the belief that they were the peculiarities of Grags). The superfluous 
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words ( when found in all Drucke ) have been enclosed in square brackets, 
while the supplied words ( apparently on the belief that they were dropped 
inadvertently ) have been enclosed in *angular' brackets. The text thus 
set up preserves the peculiarities of the autograph ( while giving a clue to the 
ideal correct form). The author hopes, and rightly, that this pragmatic 
method is in the best interest of the user. Similarly HAHN’s German trans- 
lation of this Tibetan version attempts to reproduce the Sanskrit origin, often 
the reconstructed Sanskrit origin, rather than the Tibetan text itself, This is 
particularly justified in cases where a particular Sanskrit word has a nuance 
which is not possible in the Tibetan, and where a literal translation would 
often be not only wrong, but even opposed to the true meaning. 


HAHN has also discussed the question of the date of Candragomin and 
of the identity of the three persons involved. He differs from Lesica and 
R. HANDURUKANDE who hold that the author of the Lokànanda is different 
from that of the Candra grammar. But really there should not be any 
doubt now about the identity of the two since Candra, the author of the 
Lokananda, tells about himself in the prologue that he has written a grammar 
which he describes as laghu-vispasta-sampürna, -exactly the same expression 
which Candargomin, the author of the Candra grammar, uses ( in the introdu- 
ctory stanza ) to describe his grammar. (Incidentally, HaHN's translation 
-on pages 3, 7 and 41—of laghu as “ leicht ( verständlich )" needs corréction. 
Laghu rather means ‘short, brief’ (as against brhat; cf. expressions like 
Laghusiddhàntakaumudi. The idea of * leicht ( verstandlich),’ is conveyed by 
vispasta ). This, as the author says, clinches the issue. And since as many 
as nine stanzas are common to the Sisyalekha and the Lokananda the 
identity of the authors of the three should be beyond the cavil of doubt. 
The date assigned to Candragomin, viz. the 5th century, which is in confor« 
mity with the results of the researches of NAKAMURA, RUEGG, FRAUWALLNER 
and LIEBICH, seems to be readily acceptable, It. is therefore time, that we 
gave up, once and for all, Lévr's theory (based upon ill-informed statements 
of I-ching) that Candragomin lived in the 7th century and that he had 
slavishly imitated Harsadeva's Nagananda. -Two or three other details 
about Candragomin known from the prologue to this play are that he called 
himself vitaraga, that he was a devotee of the Goddess Tara, and that he 
belonged to the jatukarna Gotra (one is reminded of the fact that the 
name of Bhavabhüti's mother was jatukarni ). 

Page 39, Line 33 : The Tibetan which reproduces nandyante sutradharaf 
is translated by HAHN as “Am Ende des Segens ( tritt) der Schauspieldirektor 
(auf)". HanN's addition of tritt...auf is unfortunate. It should have been 
avoided since an expression corresponding to pravisati is not there in the 
original Tibetan. The practice as regards the person who is to recite the 
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Nandi is not uniform in Sanskrit plays and in the Lokananda Candra may 
have made the Sütradhara himself recite the Nandi in accordance with the 
well known dictum : Sutradharah pathen nàndim. -Page 115, Line 22 : Vicula- 
wálder: Is Nicula-w? meant? Page 226, Note 43, the last line of the stanza: 
HAHN has emended, on the strength of Tibetan sources, the last line of 
the 116th stanza of the Skt. Sisyalekha “ satatasisirah subhagacandralokah 
prayatu kytarthatam ( hypermetric ) into Sisirasubhagacandra® etc. This should 
rather be sisirasubhagas Candrà" etc. as in VAIDYA's edition ). 


Opinions may vary as regards the literary estimate of the Lokananda. 
To LEvI it was just an insipid copy of the Nagananda ( dramaturge, il prend 
pour modéle le Nagananda et en ecrit une copie affadie sous le titre de Loka- 
nanda). Similarly BELVALKAR and S. K. De characterise the play as being 
not ‘ of much consequence’. Be that as it may, the importance of HAHN’s 


work lies in the fact that he has made available, at least in the repro- . 


duction if not in original, a play which adds to the scanty stock of the 
full-fledged many-act dramas of the early classical period, and which repre- 
sents, as the oldest completely preserved Buddhist play, a link between the 
early fragments (of the 2nd century) on the one hand and Harsa's Naga- 
nanda on the other. The author and also the editors of the Asiatische Fors- 
chungen therefore deserve all thanks for this publication. 


: G.B. Palsule 


^ 
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BENGAL’S CONTRIBUTION TO SANSKRIT LITERATURE: by 
Kali Kumar Dutta, pub. by Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 1974, 
pp. 102, Price Rs. 12 / -. 

/ 


Like any other province of India Bengal also has contributed its mite 
to Sanskrit literature which forms an important part of the Indian heritage. 
Bengal can legitimately be proud for having given poets like Jayadeva and 
Sriharsa (?), grammarians like Candra, Purusottama and Jumaranandin 
(there fondly called ‘Jumra Tanti’), rhetoricians like Rapa Gosvamin, a story- 
teller like Narayana Pandita ( the author of the Hitopadesa) and dramatists 
like Bhatta-Narayana ( to whom, incidentally, the Tagore family is sometimes 
traced back ) and Murari. The very name gaudi indicates that the style 
going by that. name was first cultivated, or at least made popular, in Ben- 
gal whereas, on the other hand, it is Bengal itself whose sons, the Vais- 
nava saint poets, have given some of the finest lyrical devotional songs in 
Sanskrit. Dr. Kali Kumar DurTA has therefore done well to write the 
present book. 


In this book the author has recorded known published and also 
unpublished works in these sections: Poems, Dutakavyas, Anthological 
works, Drama, Prose Works, Women Writers, Poetics,, Lexicons, Metrics, 
Grammar, Music, Erotics, Mathematical Science, Medical Science, Kula- 
pañjis or Genealogical Accounts, miscellaneous Poems, Commentaries and 
Periodicals. (In view of this imposing list of branches handled, the absence 
of branches like Veda, Vedangas, Dharma and Nyaya-Vaisesika too ! — 
is puzzling ). The book is well documented, being based on reliable mate- 
rial, provided by previous scholars like S. K. Dg (Bengals contribution to 
Sanskrit Literature and Studies in Bengal Vaisnavism), J. B. CHAUDHURI ( Con- 
tribution of Bengal Vaisnavas to Sanskrit Literature ), D. C. BHATTACHARYA 
( Pàninian Studies in Bengal, More light on Sanskrit Literature of Bengal), 
Chintaharan CHAKRAVARTI ( Sanskrit Literature of modern Times, A Note on 
some modern Sanskrit Books ) and a host of other workers. Although him- 
self a Bengali, the author is remarkably free from parochialism. He is in no 
indescent haste to claim for Bengal authors of uncertain provenance. And 
in the case of such authors as Kapila, Palakapya and Visakhadatta, who are 
sometimes claimed to have hailed from Bengal, the author has duly noted 
that * such a claim is only gratuitous and conjectural in the opinion of some 
eminent scholars’. Whereas there is a wealth of foot notes which authenti- 
cate the statements made, the absence of even a rough dating of a number of 
authors is somewhat distracting. 


The author seems to have divided, in the first instance, the text in- 
to two major groups: (1) Original Texts ( Ancient and Medieval period, 
38 [ Annals, B. O, R. I, ] 
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pp. 6-41; Modern period, pp. 41-55) and (2) Commentaries ( covering all 
periods, pp. 55-72). But in the absence of the clear title : ‘ Original Texts’ 
this arrangement has remained somewhat obscure. ( Besides this principle of ' 
division itself is dubious, seeing that in that case works like Patafijali's 
Mahabhasya also will have to be relegated to the domain of commentaries. ) 
Similarly, in the absence of a title: ‘Modern Period’ (on page 41), the 
recurrence of the titles Poems, Dita Kavyas etc. once more is not less 
puzzling at the first reading. The information on editions is quite welcome 
(occasionally it requires addition: Thus for the Durghatavrtti RENOU’s 
edition may be added. Similarly for Candragomin’s Lokanandanàtaka, so 
far known only from the Tibetan translation, may now be mentioned Michael 
Haun’s edition with German translation, 1974). 


. The author has done well to abandon the old practice of ending the 
history of Sanskrit literature with Jagannatha Pandita and to have brought it 
up-to-date. One point: It is well known that Bopadeva, the author of the 
Mugdhabodha grammar, was a Maharashtrian (belonging to varadatata, 
i. e. Berar). How and when his grammar migrated to Bengal, and who was 
responsible for its popularisation there, is still not known. One would have 
liked some light shed on this point in this book. Further, since modern 
contribution to Sanskrit is included here, how did the author forget to 
mention Bengal's greatest contribution, that of the national anthem vande 
mataram 1 


A few misprints, which have eluded the Errata, may be mentioned : 


Page Line For Read 
4 31 Speciments Specimens 
20 5 Madraraksasa Mudraraksasa 
32 10 Patajali Patafijali 
34 8 purusottama Purusottama 
: 35 16 Durghat Durghata— 
36 4 cartier earlier ` 
55 8 Raghuvamsa Raghuvamsa 
69 13 commenteries commentaries 
75 entry 30 (in Bengal) (in Bengali ) 
3 3? 3 I 35 » 
33 33 33 EJ 33 


In spite of such minor drawbacks the book is immensely useful and 
every lover of Sanskrit will be grateful to the author for having made 
available the rich fund of information. í 


G. B. Palsule 
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VISALA-BHARATAM NAMA MAHAKAVYAM : by Pandit Shyama- 
varna Dvivedi, with a Hindi vyakhya by Pandit Chandrabhanu 
Dvivedi Shastri, Gorakhpur, 1967, pp. 287. 


This epic in ten cantos is meant to be the first volume ofa larger 
work which intends to describe the movement of Indian Independence and 
the post-Independence period of Indian life. The present volume mainly 
centres around the life of Pandit Javaharlal NEHRU, from his early childhood 
up to his passing away, and is therefore aptly called Javahara-Digvijayam. 
This Mahakavya was inspired by Maithilisharan Gupra’s Bharata-Bharati. 
The present work thus gives one more proof, if any were required, that 
modern Sanskrit authors, at least some of them, are moving with the times. 
Their works also reflect the aspirations and the strivings of the national life. 


Pt. Dvivept has a good command over Sanskrit and he wields a 
powerful pen. Often (as he himself has admitted ) the grammarian in him 
gets the better of the poet, resulting into textual obscurity. Still he can 
write lines like Raam qantas ud (VI. 3) where the whole canto with 
its peculiar yamaka reminds of the Raghu 1X, or melodious lines like aga 
ga Wed mamaa: (V. 87). As in many other modern Sanskrit authors 
he betrays influence of Hindi, as in nsa and tea (for qaq and sna). 
Another tendency, viz. Sanskritization is seen in words like aw ( channel ) 
arin (Il. 1), gza: ‘ wearing a suit’ (II. 12), aerma- Auma ‘a passenger ". 
The difüculty of understanding the text is greatly relieved by the Hindi 
vyakhya. | 


Towards the end the author expresses his idea of wider Hinduism 
which, he believes, humanity must accept if peace and brotherly relations are 
to reign all over the world. 


G. B. Palsule 
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INDIAN CONCEPTION OF VALUES : by M. Hiriyanna, 
Kavyalaya publishers, Mysore-9 ; 1975. pp. 372, Price : Rs. 60 / — 


Late Prof, HIRIYANNA is very well-known to the students of Indian 
Philosophy. He has made a name for himself by his scholarly and original, 
interpretations of the basic concepts and doctrines in Indian Philosophy. 
His vast knowledge of Indian thought from the original Sanskrit texts, his 
keen insight into the working of the minds of the great Indian thinkers, his 
capacity for searching analysis and lucid exposition - all these have made 
Prof. HIRIYANNA's works indispensable to any student of Indian Philosophy. 
He has written the history of Indian Philosophy ( Outlines and Essentials ) 
no doubt. But his original studies and contributions lie in the field of the 
Indian Philosophy of Values. True to the spirit of Indian Philosophy which, 
according to him, is * essentially a philosophy of values’, he seems to have 
devoted himself to the understanding, exposition and interpretation of the 
Indian conception of values. It is but natural, therefore, that he has given 
us a treatise on this subject. Thanks to the Providence, he was able to 
complete the work before we lost him. It is true that the general direction 
of his thought is apparent from his earlier papers published in the form 
of books like Quest after Perfection, Art Experience etc. But a full-length 
work on the subject giving a comprehensive and unitive presentation of his 
thought was still needed. The book under review satisfies this long-felt need. 


Besides Introduction which presents a general theory of value, the 
book contains four parts which discuss, respectively, Logical value, Ethical 
value, Absolute value and Aesthetic value. In the first part, he discusses the 
various theories of error on the one hand and of absolute truth on the other. 
In the second part, he discusses the nature, scope, classification and purpose 
of Dharma as also the place of Asceticism in Indian Ethics. The third part 
is devoted to the consideration of Moksa as ultimate value, its nature and 
means. It also discusses the possibility of Sarva-mukti, “The last part, 
which is comparatively small, discusses * Beauty’ in nature and in art. It is 
obvious even from this outline that the author has concentrated his attention 
on the three famous cardinal values, viz.. Truth (satyam), Goodness 
( sivam ) and Beauty ( sundaram ), making at the same time a very important 
addition of the characteristically Indian conception of ultimate value - Moksa. 
It will require a separate book if one is to review all the points made in the 
book and arguments advanced in their support. In a short review like this, 
one has to remain content with a critical, and I believe, constructive also, 
discussion of certain important points only. 


The most important portion of the book, according to me, is the 
Introduction where the author discusses the general theory of value, 


^ 
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Naturally, I would like to deal with it in some details. At the very outset 
the author makes a thought-provoking statement that '*ever since the time 
of Descartes and Locke, the theory of knowledge has usurped the place which 
is due to values". He further adds “ and it is in only recent times that, as 
a consequence of the total divorce of Philasophy from life to which that 
practice naturally led, there has been a gradual shifting of interest from it 
to the problem of value” (p.1 ) This raises a fundamental problem 
about the relative importance and place of theory of value and theory of 
knowledge in philosophy. Another problem that arises out of this remark 
is whether emphasis on Epistemology necessarily leads to the divorce between 
philosophy and life. It is true that philosophy, as a theory of value, is 
directly related to human life and practice. But it will not be true to say 
that philosophy as a theory of knowledge is necessarily divorced from life. 
For one thing, ‘ knowing’ is as much a form of life as ‘feeling’ and ‘willing’ 
‘or ‘action’ are. Secondly, the problem of knowledge is organic to a theory 
of value itself. Thirdly, the theory of knowledge is intimately related to the 
theory of reality, and therethrough, to life. In any case, the author’s 
contention in this respect stands in need of reconsideration. 


This is not to minimise the importance of the theory of value at all. 
* Value’ is the most important concern, as also the characteristic feature, 
of human life. It is also true that “one of the distinguishing features of 
Indian philosophy is that....it has consistently given foremost place to 
values" (p. 1). In this sense, we may even say, with the author, that 
“Indian philosophy may...be describéd as essentially a philosophy of values ” 
(p.1). But, what is ‘ value’? I shall give first the author's account of the 
Indian conception of value in outline in his own words, and then offer my 
comments on it. . 


* Value °’, he says, may be defined as * that which is desired” (p. 2), 
the Sanskrit word for value being * ista °, which literally means ‘the object 
of liking’. *Disvalue' in contrast may be taken as * that which is shunned 
or avoided " (dvista). Value is to be distinguished from ‘fact’ which 
means “ the object seen directly or known indirectly " (p. 2). It has reality 
only in its fulfilment and needs, therefore, to be actualised before it can 
become truly a value. Thus, while facts are apprehended, values are 
realised or are ** brought into being by deliberate effort" ( pp. 2-3). Thus, 
‘values’ are not given like facts, but are of the future. They are believec 
to be possible of achievement. As for the process of value-realisation, it 
bégins with the idea of value which, being tinged with a feeling of pleasure, 
arouses a desire for it; and that desire by prompting, in its turn, appropriate 
activity culminates in the realisation of the value (p. 4). Thus, all the 
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aspects of human mind - cognition, feeling and will- are involved in it, 
though they function at different levels of the process. 


Coming to the distinction between intrinsic and instrumental values, 
though the term * value’ is primarily applied to the ends that are sought, the 
means of their attainment are also secondarily called *value'; the former 
are intrinsic, while the latter instrumental. This is not a water-tight 
distinction in the sense that to-day's intrinsic value may become instru- 
mental tomorrow and vice-versa depending on the change of attitude in the 
valuing subject. Now, there is difference between man and animal in regard 
to pursuit of ends. Man's pursuit is conscious, purposive and deliberate, 
while that of animals is mostly instinctive. This gives rise to the concept of 
“human values’, purusarthas or * what are desired by man’. There is not 
only consciousness of ‘ends’ in it, but also self-consciousness, which makes 
possible self-criticism implying a standard of judgement. It can be nothing 
short of absolute self-perfection. It is man's quest after perfection that 
makes him a ‘spiritual’ being, that is, a seeker of higher values. But there 
is à gap between consciousness of the ideal of self-perfection and the 
capacity and inclination to follow it and it is this gap that gives rise to 
the notions of * obligation" and ‘right’. To be able to pursue this ideal, 
however, we must first know the nature of perfect ‘Self’. This is why 
Indian philosophy is essentially *the Science of Self' (p. 9). And it is in 
determining the true nature of ‘Self’ that the value of ‘truth’ arises. 

There is difference between higher or spiritual values and lower 
values (p. 10). The idea of gradation is basic to the conception of value 

itself. Values themselves are to be subjected to evaluation in the light of 
the ideal. Spiritual development is to be understood in terms of realisa- 
tion of higher values, which are more than animal cravings as they are 
the embodiments of the ideal of perfection. They can be even better 
understood in terms of the distinction between what is ‘desired’ and 
what is * desirable *, the *ista" and the * estavya’ ( p. 17). Value is generally, 
* what is desired ’; but only higher values are ‘ desirable’ or ‘ good’ or ‘ worthy 
to be sought’ (p. 18). Traditionally this distinction is expressed in the form 
of that between preyas and $reyas. The reason why the lower values 
are not desirable is that they suffer from two serious defects, viz. ‘ precaris 
ousness' (anaikantikatva), and * unstability’ (anatyantikatva) (p. 15). 
The higher values are free from them. All the values are classified under 
four heads giving the famous purusarthas, viz. Artha, Kama, Dharma, Moksa. 
Of these, Artha and Kama are lower values and the other two higher ones. 
Of these again Artha and Dharma are instrumental while Kama and Moksa 
are intrinsic. The doctrine of purusarthas covers the whole realm of values. 
Moksa really is the supreme or absolute value, that is, the ideal itself, 
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signifying the realization of perfection or ‘Self’. As the author says, “ It 
is thus self-realisation that is the object of desire or the aim in all value- 
pursuits of this kind ^ (p. 20). This is not to say, however, that values 
are not objective. There are two factors involved in ‘value’ which are 
objective, besides the valuing subject, viz. ‘ situation’ ( p. 14) and ‘means’ 
of attaining the value ( p. 21). ` 

There are three spiritual or higher values— Truth, Goodness and 
Perfection or Self-realisation of which the last is the absolute value (p. 22). 


* Beauty ° is also recognised as another higher value and according to one of * 


the views, it has its source in the absolute which is Rasa. Like * Truth’ and 
‘Good’, ‘Beauty’ also came to be correlated to the highest ideal of man 
called Moksa. 


I may now offer my comments. The word * value? can be understood 
in more than one ways. The basic idea is that of valuing. There is also 
‘evaluation’. * A value’ is that which most men on most occasions * value’ 
or prise, From this point of view, there are no values, but only objects 
which we value. ( Here object does not mean thing only; it can be, and 


often is, a state of being). What is basic is * prising’. Now, when we : 
p 


define value in terms of * desired’, we are equating prising with ‘ desiring’. 
This equation leaves no room for * desirable? or the normative character of 
‘value’; it becomes difficult to draw a line between preyas and Sreyas. 
Moreover, there are innumerable objects of desire all of which cannot be 
‘values’. ‘ Value’ is, therefore, better understood as desirable in the nor- 
mative sense. Even in this sense, the concept of ‘ value’ is wider than that 
of purusartha. At the same time, the concept of purusartha is more basic 
than that of * value’. I think that purusartha is more properly understood 
as ‘ ideal °’ or ‘goal’ of life, rather than as value. In this sense, purusartha is 
the source of values. But, then, in this sense, Moksa alone is purusartha. 
This view is expressed by saying that Moksa is parama purusartha. Prof. 
HIRIYANNA recognises and stresses this fact in the Part * Absolute Value” 
In his Presupposition of India’s Philosophies, Karl PoTTER understands by 


purusartha ‘ attitude’ or ‘orientation’, For want of space, however, it is 


not possible to consider his theory here. 

Another difficulty with the view of value as ‘ desired’ is that it tends 
to subjectivism. The author mentions ‘situation’ and ‘means’ as the objective 
factors. But, of these, the first makes value relative and the second, instru- 
mental only. These conditions do not guarantee objectivity of the intrinsic 
values. The peculiarity of the Indian conception of ‘value’ is that it 
centres round ‘self-realization’, as the author rightly points out. The 
commonness of this ideal together with the definiteness of its content and 
means of achievement constitutes the objectivity of values. . 


\ 
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I have, now, to refer briefly to the different parts of the book dealing 
with different values. About the arrangement of the parts, I have to suggest 
that the classification of values into logical, ethical and aesthetic is area-wise ; 
while ‘absolute value’, being qualitative, falls apart. The arrangement 
should have been made accordingly. Obviously, these parts discuss Truth 
Goodness, Beauty and Moksa. 


In connection with ‘Logical Value’ discussed in the first Part, I 
think that it is necessary to distinguish between Truth as logical value and 
Truth as moral value. In the prescriptions satyam vada, satyat ma pramadah 
etc. or in the list of Yamas - Ahimsa, Satya etc., ‘Satya’ is accepted as a 
moral value as different from logical value. Again, we must also distinguish 
between Truth as logical value and Truth as epistemological value of Prama 
or valid knowledge. Logical Truth is purely a formal concept and is best 
discussed in the modern symbolic logic. It pertains to the validity of 
‘Inference’ rather than that of knowledge as such. ‘Truth’ as episte- 
mological value, on the other hand, refers to the ‘content’ of knowledge, 
so to say. The discussion of khyatis really belongs to this area. From 
this point of view, it may be said that Truth as logical value is only 
a part of Truth (or validity) as a general epistemological value. The 
author has given us an excellent discussion of the various khyatis as realistic 
and idealistic theories of Truth, as also of the concept of Absolute Truth. 
But the theoretical value of the discussion would have enhanced, had the 
author thrown more light on these distinctions. In fact, though the part is 
named ‘ Logical Value’, it discusses Truth as general epistemological value 
and is not confined to the formal conception of Truth. As such the problems 
of the nature of Reality and its relation to Truth assume great importance. 
The comprehensive and detailed discussion, by the author, of the various 
theories and problems regarding Truth is the mark of his wide and deep 
scholarship of Indian Philosophy. 


The second Part ‘ Ethical Value’ discusses the concept of Dharma, 
elaborately, in all its aspects. Its relations with other allied concepts like 
Rta and Rna as also its distinctness from them are nicely brought out, 
the conclusion being “The other two or Rta and Rpa are incorporated in 
it and are transcended” (p. 155). In the sixth chapter, the author has 
discussed the ‘doctrine of Karma’ at great length. He rightly observes 
that * the doctrine of Karma aims at satisfying man's logical as well as moral 
consciousness ’ ( p. 169), and that “its value as a hypothesis for rationally 
explaining the observed inequalities in life is clear " (p. 168). He has very 
well shown how “the law of Karma is not a blind mechanical law, but 
is essentially ethical’? (p. 175), and is not at all incompatible with 
‘freedom’ understood as ‘self-determination’. After discussing the nature, 
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. Scope and classification of Dharma, the author also considers the problem. 
of ‘purpose’ of Dharma. ‘Here, the problem is, really, whether moralitv 
is an end in- itself. ^ The author ‘rightly points out that excepting 
Prabhakara; the Mimamsaka, all others regard Dharma as the méans 
of Mok$a (or svarga for that matter). Thus, ultimately, the Hindu 
moral philosophy seems to adopt a teleological position. The autho- 
closes this very important part with the discussion of relative place o? 
pravrtti and nivrtti in Indian Ethics. On the whole, both of them are 
accepted to be the important attitudes, though nivytti, as Manu. says, is said 
to be mahaphala. ‘Niskama karma of course is common to both (p. 233 ). 
About this otherwise excellent discussion; 1 have to observe that the dis- 
cussion of the concept of ‘svadharma’ is far too short. Its nature anc 
relation to * varna’ needs to be tackled in some details. 

The third Part * Absolute Value’ is devoted to the discussion of the 
nature and means of Moksa as ultimate value. By ‘ultimate value’ is mean: 
‘intrinsic value’ which is also all-comprehensive and all-satisfying. It i3 
supreme or absolute value which comprehends all the higher values and 
explains the lower ones. In the words of Aristotle, it is the “ end which we 
wish for its own sake and for the sake of which we wish everything else” 
(p. 239). Ithink it will be more appropriate to describe it as ‘Ideal oz 
Goal of Life’ rather than as ‘value’, if we make a distinction between 
‘value’ and ‘ideal of life’. Obviously it is one, eternal and final. Ths 
author rightly points out that it is of the nature of * self-realization' or * self- 
perfection’ (p. 249). However, this ideal needs to be properly understood. 
The author has discussed different conceptions of Moksa as also the related 
problems about Jivanmukti and videhamukti etc. What is important to note . 
is that the author introduces a modification in the concept of value applied 
to Moksa. A purusartha was formerly said to be something which does not 
already exist, but is to be produced anew. Now, in the case of Moksa, à 
is to be understood as the object sought which may be already there, and 
yet we may not be able to get at it owing to some hindrance. Here ‘ achieve- 
ment ” consists in merely removing the hindrance. 


r 


The chapter on ‘ Means to moksa’ contains a valuable discussion cf 
the nature and relative value of the various means of attaining Moksa like 
Jana, Karma, Bhakti and Yoga. I have myself suggested, elsewhere, ia 
this connection that these three are-not three different yogas but only three 
aspects of the same * Yoga’ or the ‘art of living’ taught by the Gita. Tha 
author could have thought in this direction. But, that would be a remarx 
about what lie has not done. 

; One of the most distinguishing features of the Book under review :s 
the discussion of ‘sarva-mukti’, The problem is “whether this idea cf 
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liberation is such as can be achieved by one and all, or only by some; and 
if the former, whether it is to be attained by individuals separately and in 
isolation from the rest, or by all together ” (p. 292). The author supports 
the conception of universal salvation or perfection. But to say the least, it 
is fraught with difficulties. Either we accept the plurality of ‘persons’ and 
consequent ‘individual’ liberation, or we accept no personalities at all. 
According to tlie author, “A universe inspired by a single spirit, constantly 
driving towards the goal of universal good is the very essence of the ideal of 
sarva-mukti" (p.311). But this statement is sufficiently vague. That people 
should help one anorher to attain social or even individual, good is per- 
fectly understandable ; that moksa consists in ‘ realising oneself in all others °’ 
is also intelligible. But this ‘ realization’ is to be hed by each ‘ individual’ 
for himself. In other words ‘social good’ is one thing and ‘sarva-mukti’ 
another, 


The last part of the book * Aesthetic Value’ discusses ‘ Beauty’ both 
in nature, and in art. This part is comparatively very small, but even then, 
it evidences author’s mastery of the subject. He rightly observes that the 
subject of ‘Beauty’, especially in art, is not explicitly treated by Indian 
philosophers so as to form a systematic aesthetic theory, with the exceptions 
of Indian poetics including natya-sastra. In other words, Indian Aesthetics 
is largely a matter of theoretical construction out of stray thoughts spread 
over the vast literature. The major part of it relates * Beauty’ in nature to 
the nature of ultimate reality and Moksa. Even the concept of ‘rasa’ in 
the area of Beauty in art, is understandable with reference to self-realizatian. 
In this view, the aesthetic experience is ‘the next best to absolute experience’, 
(p. 346). The literature on Poetics, liowever, is vast and contains diverse 
views. The author himself is aware of the limitations of his discussion in 
the book under review. Moreover he has discussed the problems in Indian 
aesthetics rather elaborately in some of his collected papers, especially his 
“ Art Experience ’’, 


As I have said earlier, a detailed: review of the present book is almost 
out of question, as, its range being vast and treatment comprehensive, it will 
constitute a book by itself. On the whole, and in nutshell, it can be truly 
and safely said that Indian Conception of Values is the magnum opus of the 
late Prof. M. HIRIYANNA dnd that it is indispensable for all the students of 
the Indian: philosophy of values. I am also of the opinion that one can very 
well grasp the spirit of Hinduism if one follows its contents carefully. I must 
thank and also congratulate the publishers for having made this intellectual 
treasure available to the needy. 

S. R. Talghatti 


K 


“OBITUARY NOTICES S: 


PROFESSOR VASUDEV GOPAL PARANJPE 
f Chairman, Regulating Council, BORI 
b. 12-6-1887 ] [d. 5-4-1976: 


The heroic struggle of Dr. Vasudev Gopal PARANJPE to preserve for 
the English-knowing posterity some of the choicest fruits of Indological : 
research on the European continent and to preserve Sanskrit learning in its , 
pristine grandeur ended with his sad death, at the ripe old age of 89, on Sth. 
April 1976 in Poona. While, after his exhausting work of proof-reading, he: 
was having his customary evening walk in front of his newly built residence . 
on the river bank, he sat down to- rest for a while on a stone-seat by the 
roadside and did not rise again ! 


Born at Rahimatpur (Satara Dist.) on 12th June 1887 in a cultured 
Brahmin family, he had a successful school and college career until he gradu- 
ated from the Deccan College, Poona, in 1906. Ata time when the British 
education in India was at the cross-roads, as a result of the colonial policies : 
adopted by the rulers, PARANJPE went in for Law, and having passed his LL.B. 
in 1910, he practised for a short while as a lawyer - somewhat indifferently. 
His innate literary predilections, however, prevailed upon him to follow 
in the footsteps of some of his distinguished predecessors in his College, and in : 
1913 he decided to throw in his lot with the Deccan Education Society, 
which had spearheaded the cause of national education in this country. He 
passed his M. A. in 1914 and became Professor of Sanskrit, and 
English in 1915 at the Fergusson College, Poona, where he engaged himself ; 
for the next 31 years in his multifarious activities of teaching, research, : 
educational administration, printing and publishing, and general spread of cul- 
tural values in Maharashtra. During this period, he migrated to France asa - 
Government scholar in 1920 and obtained a well-deserved D. Litt. (Paris ).. 
in 1922 for a learned dissertation on “Le Varttika de Katyayana” published at 
Heidelberg in 1922. His collaboration with Sylvain Lévi and other scholars : 
of repute engendered in him a life-long critical interest and appreciation for ` 
their objective methods of research, and his subsequent writings and publica- 
tions were marked by a scientific outlook and a sense of verbal accuracy, 
which characterised his treatment of a wide variety of Indological subjects. ! 
His standard editions of the Mrcchakatika, the Meghadita, the Hymns from > 
the Rgveda, and the Striparvan of the Mahabharata are wellknown. Besides - 
his Marathi translation of Jules BLocu’s_ La. Formation de la Langue Mara- 


-— the-and English translations of BERGAIGNE'S La Religion Védique and some : 


other works and articles of OLDENBERG and LEVI, which still remain partly un-.. 
published, he had to his credit about 25 articles on various topics of research 
and 20 book-reviews and miscellaneous notes. With his idealistic tempera- : 
ment and spirit of aloofness he did not care to keep a full bibliography of 
his own writings, but even the above tentative list and description of activities 
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speak volumes for his energy and perseverance in realising what he had 
accepted as the mission of his life. 


After his retirement from the Fergusson College, PARANJPE was still active 
in materialising his schemes of social service. Thus between 1946 and 1971, he 
founded and developed the, Rahimatpur High School and Training College, 
the Radhakrishna Seva Mandal of Rahimatpur, the Satara Sangita Samiti, and, 
last but not the least, a corporate body, called the Aryasarhskrti Prakasana 
(Indological Publications ), Poona, registered on 10-9-1966, with the help of 
a few of his erstwhile colleagues and sympathisers. He worked almost single- 
handed in the last years of his life, and, fighting against difficulties, especially - 
in finding a suitable press, he managed to bring out the above mentioned 
English translation of BERGAIGNE in four volumes (1969-73), with a substan- 
tial help from the Central Government. He had translations of OLDENBERG’S 
Veda-Forschung and Prolegomena, besides several important articles of 
BERGAIGNE and OLDENBERG from the JA and ZDMG ( 1886-87), ready for 
printing. Translations of S. Lkvrs Le Théátre Indien and Kaniska et Satava- 
hana etc. were also prepared by him after obtaining the necessary rights of 
publication. Even till the last, he was hoping to start a press of his own, 
where he could personally compose the type so as to maintain the high stan- 
dard of printing required for such difficult text-material. While working at 
his old table, he could well have said after poor Bhartrhari : 

boddharo matsaragrastah prabhavah smayadusitàh | 
abodhopahatag cà ’nye jirnam ange subhasitam \\ 

* Wise men (who have the understanding) are consumed by 
jealousy, men in high position are spoilt by conceit, and the rest of them are 
smitten by total ignorance. There is, thus, no way but to digest one’s own 
sermons.” But PARANJPE would not reconcile himself so easily. For him the 
last foot of Bhartrhari’s anustubh was to read: jirnam na'nge subhasitam - 
* ( But despite all odds ) his own learning remained unsuppressed "' ! 


Tt deserves to be specially mentioned that Dr. PARANJPE was Honorary 
Secretary of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute for four years 
(1923-27), editor of the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute for five years ( 1934-39), Superintendent of the BORI Press and 


Publication Departments for several years, and, lastly, Chairman of the 
Regulating Council of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute from 
6-7-1975 onwards. 


Dr. V. G. PARANJPE was happily married with Smt. Savitri ( née 
Chapekar ), who bore him four sons, three of whom have distinguished them- 
selves in various fields of Arts and Science. We tender our heartfelt condo- 
lences to them all, along with the large circle of friends and admirers 
which he has left behind. 


V. VG, 


PROFESSOR KASHINATH VASUDEV ABHYANKAR 
Chairman, Executive Board, BORI 
b. 7-8-1890 ] [ d. 1-12-1976 


Destiny has perpetrated the most cruel of her vagaries by subjec- 
ting Prof. K. V. ABHYANKAR, a Sanskrit Pandit of international 
reputation, to the hands of cold-blooded marauders in the early hours 
of the night of December 1, 1976. 


Born ( August 7, 1890 ) in the Abhyankar family of Satara well 
known for Vedic and Sanskrit studies for generations, and educated -at 
Fergusson College, Poona, Prof ABHYANKAR won all the available prizes 
for Sanskrit in all the University examinations up to M.A., whieh latter 
‘he passed with Vy&karana as special subject (1914). Having studied 
various Sanskrit éüstras in the traditional method at Pathasala and 
also under his father MM. Vasudev Shastri ABHYANKAR of worldwide 
reputation, Prof. ABHYANKAR was in effect a happy combination 
of the traditional and the western methods of Sanskrit studies. 


Prof. ABHYANKAR joined educational service of the fomer Bombay 
Government in 1913 and retired as Professor at the Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad, in 1945, As professor, he taught Sanskrit and Ardhamagadhi 
up to M.A., and also guided Ph.D. students in these subjects, even after 
his retirement, at the Gujarat Vidya Sabha as Honorary Professor upto 
1955, and also thereafter at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 


A versatile scholar, Prof. ABHYANKAR has guided a large number 
of renowned scholars from India and abroad, and has been the lamp- 
post for all who were interested in the study of Sanskrit — particularly 
Vyakarana. 


Besides editions of Sanskrit and Ardhamagadhi texts, prescribed 
for University examinations, he revised and re-edited several works in 
Bombay Sanskrit Series, D. E. Society Series, Anandashram Sanskrit 
Series, and the late MM. Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar Series, Praf. 
ABHYANKAR has also several other works to his credit, the ‘more 
important among which are: Vyàkarana-Mahübhüsya ( with Marathi 
Translation), Volume VII, giving a history of Sanskrit vyükarans; 
A Dictionary of Sanskrit Grammar (G. O. Series, No. 148); 
Paribhasdisamgraha ( bringing about a dozen Paribhésé works to 
light ) with a valuable and detailed introduction; Saktadarsana of 
Hayagriva with commentary in Sanskrit; Upadeéasütra of. Jaimini 
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with Sanskrit commentary and introduction (Gujarat Vidya Sabha 
publication ); and Bhartrhari's Mahdbhasyadipika and Vakyapadiya 
(in collaboration with Acharya V. P. Limayz). During the last few 
years, Prof. ABHYANKAR had been interested in intricate topics and 
works on some aspects of Vedic grammar, ‘and brought out (in 1974) 
his Vedapadapüthaeareéa ( discussing in sütras, with explanations in 
English, summing up -briefly a few grammatical regulations and conven- 
tions of the Pada-patha) and- the Upalekhasatra of Bharadvaja 
Brhaspati (with explanation in English ), The last work which he 
prepared is Vedavikrtilaksanasamgraha (a collection of or iginal 
Sanskrit works dealing with what are known as vikríis or diverse 
aiodés of reciting the Vedie Sambitas ). The work is being published 
posthumously by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 


f The President of Iudis had contacted on Prof, ABHYANKAR the 
National Sanskrit Pandit Award in 1969. Prof ABHYANKAR was the 
recipient of many other honours for his profound Sanskrit scholarship. 


A Prof ABHYANKAR was actively associated with the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, almost since its inception, in’ various 
capacities, and was currently the Chairman of its Executive Board. 
Various learned bodies and Institutions such as the Tilak 
Vidyapeeth, Vaidika SazhSodhana Mandala, Centre of Advanced 
Study in Sauskrit,.and Anandashram also had the advantage of his 
close association and guidance in some capacity or the other.- In Prof. 
„ABHYANKAR all these institutions have been deprived of a great and 
active worker; his friends, pupils, and admirers have lost a great 
source of aid and inspiration; and the Sanskrit world has lost a great, 
devote ed, and active Pandita, 


Even at the age of eighty-six, Panis in spite of physical handicaps, 
Prof, ABHYANKAR was busy planning further research and publications, 
true to the well-known dictum. ajaraémaravat. prajno vidyam arthans 
oa cintayet. As mentioned above, one of his works is actually in 
the. press. | To carry on, his work with equal zest- and vigour 
would „be the most fitting tribute to the sad but beloved memory 
of this great savant, who has devoted the whole of his life. and energy 
to .the. enhancement and enrichment .of Sanskrit TAEDA, 


G. V. Devasthali 
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Shri Ali Yavar Jung 


Governor of Maharashtra and President of the Institute 





b. 16-2-1905 ] [ d. 11-12-1976 


SHRI ALI YAYAR JUNG | 
Governor of Maharashtra and President of the BORI 
b. 16-2-1905 ] l [ d. 11-12-1976 


Just when the present volume of the Annals had been.in ae 

\ stage of completion; the Bhandarkar Oriental Research rae ee 

the sad news of the death; of Décember 11, 1976, of Shri , : i 

‘Jung, Governor. of Maharashtra and President of the a m = 
, was yet another” severe blow to. the’Justitute. which had still n 


T^ d —— Lb und imaginabl 
Covered ‘from’ the shock caused by the deat. nder dE 


ghastly cireumstances of the Chairman of its Executiva 
crue] irony, indeed, ‘that, within a period ‘of just eight morea 


‘Institute should’ have ‘lost three of its highest office-holders "NE 
Chairman of the Regulating’ Council, the Chairman: of the Executive 
-Board, and-now the President of ‘the Genéral Body! The enormity of 
the impact of these tragie-happenings on the workers of. the Institute 
cam be very well imagined” when it ‘is remembered that they -have 
been deprived of the wise and experienced leadership. of these three 
stalwarts at: a time ‘when they have.just started making: préparations 








for the. Diamond ‘Jubilee of the Institute, - 
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1970, but his actual contacts with it go back to a much earlier date when 

as an active research worker he often used to consult manuscripts 

and books in its library. The Institute was, therefore, happy to wel- 

come as its President a scholar who had already become familiar with its 
y Magnificent achievements and rich potentialities, As President, Shri Jung 
* always evinced almost paternal interest and solicitude for the Institute’s 
„various activities which he - promoted with great zeal and ‘deep 
.' understanding; Indeed, the workers ofthe Institute soon learnt to [ook 
;upon him as their main tower of Strength. They will ever remember 
` with gratitude his many acts of courtesy and benefaction. 


M Seholar, teacher, edueationist, diplomat, administrator — Shri 

^Ali Yavar Jung was a màn of many parts. He served the country in 
ariou8 responsible capacities, and served it well and with distinetion. 
n his death the Institute mourns theloss ofa true friend, guide, and 
hilosopher. Í 


Shri Ali Yavar Jung became President of the Tastitube on July 6, 
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ds 1) Abhinaya- -darpana of Nandikesvara, by Manomohan Ghosh, 
" “Manisha Granthalaya, Calcutta, 1975. 
) Arsgeya Kalpa of Masaka ( with com. of Varadarāja ), ed. by 


B. 
3) ee "5 V. R. Institute, Hosliiarpur, 1976, Rs. ‘100/-.' 
n the ancient 
Caillot, L. D. fie ancien tual of the Jain Monks, by Colette 


4) B f Indology, Ahmedabad, 1975, Rs. 30/- 
farm ft. 

i Ad the Dilemma of Man, by K. N. Sharma, Indian 
itute of World Culture, Bangalore, 1976. 

D Centre of Advanced Studies in Sanskrit, — Studies No3, ed. 

by S. D. Joshi, Poona University, Poona, 1976. 

6) Citsukha’s Contribution to Advaita, by V. A. Sharma, ici 
laya Publishers, Mysore, 1974, Rs. 42/- 

7) Complete Works of Kalidasa, ed. by V. P. Joshi, Lakhani Book 
Depot, Bombay, 1976. - 

8) Comprehensive History of Bihar, Vol. I (i-ii), by Bindheshwari 
Prasad Sinha, K. P. Jayaswal Res. Institute, Patna, 1974, 
Rs.120/-  — 

9) Oritikal Pali Dictionary ( vol: Il. no. 9 )/by D. Andersen and : 
H. Smith, Royal Danish Academy, Copenhagen ( Denmark ), 
1975. 

10) Critical Studies in Indian Grammarians, Vol. I, by Madhav 
Deshpande, Centre for the South and South-Asian Studies, 
'  - University of ‘Michigan, U. S. A. 1975. 
11) Cultural Study of the Nisitha Cūrm, by Madhu Sen, S. Jaina. - 
Dharma Prakashan Samiti, Amritsar, 1975, Re. 30/- : f 
:12) Daily evening and morning offerings ( Agnihotra ) according 
to the Brahmanas, by H.' W. Bodewitz, E. J. Brill, Leiden 
( Netherlands ), 1976. 2 
.18) Date of Mahabharata Battle, by S. B. Roy, Academic Press 
Publication, Gurgaon, 1976, Rs. 50/- i 
14 ) Eneyclopuedic Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical 
Principles ( Vol. T), by A. M. Ghatage, ‘Deccan College Poona 6, 2 
1976, Rs. 150/- f 
15) Gāhārayaņna Kosa of Jainesvara Sari, ed. by A. M. Bhojak and 
Nagin J. Shah, L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad- 9, 
. 1975, Rs. 12/- i 
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. Glimpses- of sexual life in Nanda-Maurya India (tran. of 


Caturbhani ), by Manonmohan Ghosh, Manisha Granthalaya, 
Caleutta, 1975; Ra. 50/- 

Gwalior Ke Tomar, vol. II, by H. N. Dvivedi, Vidya Mandir 
Prakashan, Gwalior, 1976, Rs. 75/— 

Harita Samhita, ed. by Alix Raison, Institut Francaise 
D'Indologie, Pondicherry, 1974. 

History of Madurai (1736-1801), by K. Rajayyen, Madurai 
University, 1974. 


. Indian Society.of Mahabharata, by S. C. Banerji, Bharata 


Manisha Prakashan, Varanasi, 1976, Rs. 60/- 

Joawnism in Early Medieval Karnataka ( c. A. D. 500—1200 ), 
by Ram-Bhusan Prasad Singh, Motilal Banarsiqass, Delhi, 
1975, Rs. 85|- 

Jaya Chariam by Chandan Muni, Motilal Parekh, Bikaner, 
1976; Rs. 15]- 

Jayasis Padmdavati, ed. by Mrs. N. P. Krishna. Murthi, 
Chiktipalli, Hyderabad, 1976. 

Joyaw dw Sivayoga ( Sivayogaratna de — M ), ed. 
by Tara. Michael, Institut Francaise D'Indologie, Pondi-,. 
cherry, 1975. 
Kamakottam, Nayanmars and Adi Sankara by V. A. Deva- 
senapathi, Institute of Traditional Culture, Madras, 1975. 
Kurukshetra War: A. Military Study, by P. Senasarma, 
Dhiren Roy, Jessor Rd. Ganganagar,. 1975. 

(Le) Mahabhasya de Patañjali ed, by Pierre Filliozat, Institut 
Francaise D'Indologie, Pondicherry, 1975. 
Mahasubhasita-Sangraha : Vols. I and II by Ludwik Sternbach | 
V. V. R. Institute, Hoshiarpur, 1974-1976. Rs. 100/ (Each. Vol.) 
Maya-Mata (traite Skt D’ Architecture ), ed. by Bruno Dagens: 
Institut Francaise D' Indologie, Pondieherry, 1976. 

Modern understanding of Advaita Veddnta by Kalidas 
Bhattacharya, L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, 1975, 
Rs. 6/- 

Milavidya Bhdsyavartika-viruddha by S. Vitthal Shastri, 
Adhyatma Prakashan Karyalaya, Hole Narasipur, 1975, Rs. 4/-— 
Nydya-Manjari of Jayantabhatta ( Anhika I) ed. by. Nagin J- 
Shab, L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, 1975, Rs. 16/- 
Parimala Vimarsah by Swami Rameshvarananda Puri Kranti 
Kutir, Kannur ( Kerala), 1976, Rs. 2=50. 

Précina Gwrjara Kàvya-Sascaya, by H. C. Bhayani, L. D. 
Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, 1975, Rs. 16/- 

Problem of Knowledge in Yogachara Buddhism, by Chotelal 
Tripathi, Bharata Bharati Prakashan, Varanasi, 1972, Rs. 50/- 
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Rämānuja on the Yoga, by Robert C. Lester, Adyar Library 
and Res. Centre, Madras, 1976. : 

Raéméyana in greater India, by V. Raghavan, South Gujarath 
University, Surat 1975, Rs. 35/- > 

Ramopakhyaina or Adiráma Carita ( Guj. ), by Keshava Han 
Shastri, Vishva Hindu Parishad, Ahmedabad, 1976, Rs 3/- 
Rainakirti Nibandhaévali, by A. L. Thakur, K. P. uc 
Res, Institute, Patna, 1975, .Rs. 11/- 

Re-thinking of Ends and Means in Education, ‘by K. R: 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Aurobindo Ashram, New Delhi, 1975.  ' 
Residattaé Rasa, by Nipuna A. Dalal, L. D. Institute of Indology, 
Ahmedabad, 1975, Rs. 16/- 


oe Ratnakara Vol. I( Adhyayas 1-4), ed. by G. H 


Taralekar. Maharashtra Rajya Sahitya Sanskriti Mandal, 
Bombay, 1975, Rs. 29/- ` 
Sanskris essentials of Grammar and Language, by Kurt F. 
Leidecker, Adyar Library and Res. Centre, Madras, 1976. 
Sataka Carni Vyākhyā, by Siddhasagar Maharaj, Chaudhuri 
Prakashan, Jaypur, 1974, Rs 3/- 
Structure of Hindu Society, by N. K. Bose, Orient Longmans, 
New Delhi, 1975, : Rs. 35/- 
Studies in Kalidàsa, by Vijjhala Gopalam, Vishokhapatnatd 
( Andhra ), 1976, Rs. 3/- 

Ukti Visesa, by Amaréndra Gadgil, Vora Publishes, Bombay-2, 
1976, Rs. 30|- ` 

Upabrihana and the Rgveda : -Interpretation by T. G. 


` Mainkar, L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, 1975, Rs. 6/- 


Yoga, as Depth-Psychology and Para-Psychology, Vol. I 
( Historica] Background ), by C. T. Kenghe, Bharata Manisha, 
Varanasi, 1975, Rs. 40/- 
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